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} The news of Jan Lechon’: tragic death on June 8, 1956, reached us 
after this issue of THE POLISH REVIEW had gone to press. It contains 
only a few fragments of his poetry, translated by Clark Mills, a close per- 
sonal friend. Our next issue will discuss his work and place in Polish 
literature. The loss of this great poet will not only be deeply felt by his. 
many friends in the Polish community, but will leave a void in contem- 
porary Polish letters and cultural life. 


) The Editor 
’ FIVE POEMS by JAN LECHON 
| Translated in his memory. 
¢ 
OJCOW 
} Something urges in me: “Harvest your life at last. 
Wisdom should guide you now, beyond your youth.” 
I do not listen to that voice. Always to my surprise 
: I am aware of things I have not understood at all. 
I see shadowy presences at the foot of every truth. 


I hear in every stillness aftertones of cries. 
| Everything seems to me enigmatic and vast 
Like the hills of Ojc6w when I was small. 


(from) LA MANCHA 


His lance in his hand, enormous in his casque of steel, 
His head tilted to heaven, at times, in noble pride, 

One night de Gaulle crossed all of Paris on his charger 
With Sancho Panza donkey-trotting at his side. 
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The Groom devoured the shop-displays, babbled of gowns 
And perfumes headier with scent than large bouquets. 
The Master, eye alerted for the apparition 

Of Joan of Arc, Napoleon, or one of the Capets, 
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Reproved his Squire: “The Ancient Guardsman or the Maid 
Will rise from their graves, now, and march across the sky. 
If they did not, all things would vanish into mist, 

The miracles of the Louvre, the magic of Versailles! 


Never believe your senses! These delude us always. 

Only the palm is prophetic — that, and the birds’ flight.” 
And, spurs to Rosinante, he cantered far from the people 
To challenge ultimate windmills past Paris in the night. 


DON JUAN 


The solid brass clangs in the dark, 

Clatter of helmet and sword is harsh and hollow. 
The unnecessary Colleoni rides, 

Rides in and gusts of lunar brightness follow. 


I stand at the window, laurel on my brow 
As an adornment for the night. 

Run! Run! The shadow there behind you > 
Raises its arm to blot the light! | 








Who was it cried, “It is time, already!” 

The candle guttered. Is that a knock at the door? 

O heavy tread, statue of the Commander, 
Come, cross the threshold to depart no more. 


I need the flourish of your cape more, now, 
Than wine and laughter, scrape of the guitar. 
I wait alone, here, for the retribution 

So as to recognize at last, you were and are. 


MANON , 


The storms threaten, they rage and swerve 
Closer, and natural forces burst, and no man 





























Can be saved! We save all when we preserve 
Our own storms, that keep us human. 


Stare straight into destruction there, 

See, the magnificent cities and the world on fire, 

And if you glimpse hands, mouths, together and aware 
Do not wring hands at that fulfilled desire. 


Do you hear? what grew in centuries now falls 
In bombed Verona, founders in huge flame 

As Romeo Montague’s nostalgia calls 
Nightlong, nightlong, Juliet Capulet’s name. 


Ximena! Your scarf amulet of heroes, whom the hydra 
Of wars cannot touch even when all is lost! 

O Mary Stuart, Beatrice Cenci, O Phaedra, 

Your sufferings endure now in the holocaust! 

And you, constant only in indifference, 

Your moods that shift like sunlight in a garden, 

Look at me, Manon, for whose single glance 

I shall forgive what none could ever pardon. 


THE DEATH OF MICKIEWICZ 


They arrived for their usual orders, as every day. 

Men stopped them, who were there to watch the dead. 
“We cannot allow you to see him now,” they said. 
“In the terrible pestilence this man is taken away.” 


And they wept together like children and in their fear 
Whispered, “Now the night looms ahead, so dark! 

See, the moon rides above Stamboul, its mark 

Other than moonlight on the Niemen, once so near.” 


Just then he thought: “It’s here. And I am calm. 


Listen, the songs they sang at the cradle for hours and hours. 
These are the shores of Lake Switez, their leaves and flowers. 


in the next moment I shall touch them with my palm.” 


CLARK MILLS 








OSCAR HALECKI 


WILSON AND POLAND TODAY 


A comprehensive, scholarly study of Wilson’s part in the restora- 
tion of Poland after World War I would be badly needed, were it only 
in view of the complete distortion of that problem in one or two recent 
publications. At the same time, however, serious and objective research 
work has evidenced how much unpublished source material still awaits 
painstaking scrutiny by well trained historians, and it might appear that 
an objective presentation and evaluation of Wilson’s initiative and per- 
sonal contribution is inseparable from the full story of the Polish cause 
at the Paris Peace Conference. 

The present Woodrow Wilson Centennial is indeed an excellent 
occasion for stressing the urgency and outlining the program of such 
studies, but it will take a long time before their results will materialize. 
On the contrary, what should and could be achieved in this anniversary 
year, in contrary, what and in preparation of these lonf-range projects, 
is an interpretation of Wilson’s basic attitude towards Poland in the light 
of today’s entirely different situation. 

This situation, in striking contrast with the time of the great Pre- 
sident’s leadership in world affairs, makes all Poles, including all Amer- 
icans of Polish origin, realize better than ever before the greatness of the 
debt of gratitude which they owe to Woodrow Wilson. They share, of 
course, that debt with many other peoples, especially those of East Cen- 
tral Europe. But they remember that in his peace program the restoration 
of a free and independent Poland was singled out first, at a time when 
as a neutral he was still thinking of peace without victory; and that the 
same problem received the most specific treatment when one year later 
he announced to the world the fourteen war aims of the United States. 
That same gratitude appears even more justified, if it is taken into consi- 
deration that defending so many Polish claims at the Peace Cenference, 
the President did it not out of any pro-Polish bias but merely because he 
considered these claims just and right. 

For all these reasons the memory of Woodrow Wilson remained 
so well alive in Poland and among all men and women of Polish origin 
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throughout the lifetime of the last generation. Even for those of them 
who are hardly familiar with the details of his life and work, his name 
continues and will continue to be the symbol of what they most admire 
in the American tradition and way of life, of what America means to 
them, and of what the American and the Polish heritage have in com- 
mon. 

It is, however, not only with a view to explaining this to all Amer- 
icans that the Polish-American Woodrow Wilson Centennial Com- 
mittee has been created by the Polish Institute of Arts and Sciences in 
America. In addition to such general statements we wish to make a very 
concrete contribution to what is said this year by others about the scholar 
and statesman whose anniversary is celebrated and whose legacy recalled 
all over the country. 


Nobody was more qualified than the Woodrow Wilson Foundation 
to formulate in a few words what seems most important today in a 
legacy so rich in different, equally inspired aspects. The theme which 
has been suggested by the Foundation for the Centenniai Celebration 
is a twofold one: “Freedom for Man — a World Safe for Mankind.” 
Both of these ideas are indeed Wilsonian and both have today, as in his 
own days, a strong appeal in America and abroad. Both are equally dear 
to all Poles, part of their own heritage. But both are typical of all great 
Americans, while there is a third idea which is more particularly typical 
of Woodrow Wilson, and of special interest for the Poles who therefore 
want to place that idea beside or rather between the two others. Between 
Man and Mankind there ought to be a place for the Nation, not as a 
hotbed of any narrow-minded or even aggressive nationalism, but as a 
natural and organic link between the individual and the universal world- 
wide community. The idea of national self-determination definitely oc- 
cupies in Wilson’s political philosophy a place as important as that of the 
two others ideas. Harmoniously integrated with the idea of international 
cooperation, national self-determination was in his opinion a prerequisite 
of real democracy not only in the internal life of each state but also in 
the relations among all of them. And yet, no other part or aspect of what 
is so frequently called, in a rather critical spirit, the Wilsonian ideology, is 
today as badly misinterpreted as is the idea and principle of national self- 
determination. 


It is precisely in that respect that the Polish experience and testi- 
mony can contribute to a better understanding of Wilson’s real approach 
to that controversial problem. It is not enough to recall that the President, 
in his “four principles” of February 11, 1918, which are an indispens- 
able commentary to the “fourteen points” of January 8, has specified that 
“national aspirations shall be accorded the utmost satisfaction” not in 
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any doctrinaire way but only as far as they are “well defined” and do not 
introduce new or perpetuate old “elements of discord and antagonism.” 
How hard he tried at the Peace Conference correctly to apply these re- 
strictive rules and to reconcile national aspirations with economic or any 
other necessities, that was experienced by the Poles whether these reser- 
vations worked for or against them. That Wilson made mistakes in that 
attempt, the first in history, to apply the principle of national self-deter- 
mination, is not surprising today in view of the so much greater mistakes 
which have been made in the attempted peace settlement after World 
War II. And this leads to an even more important aspect of the Polish 
experience. 

That experience shows best what happens and must happen if in a 
vain attempt tu do better, Wilson’s principles in the matter of interna- 
tional relations are completely rejected and disregarded. This concerns 
not only the principle self-determination. Nobody more than the Poles 
whose country had been partitioned in the name of the balance of powers, 
welcomed another of the “four principles” in which the President called 
the balance of powers a “great game now forever discredited.” Unfortun- 
ately, it was discredited only for the time being and mainly in his own 
noble mind. What else than a return to that same “game” in which peo- 
ples and provinces are “bartered about from sovereignity to sovereignty as 
if they were mere chattels and pawns,” were, twenty-seven years later, 
the Yalta decisions regarding Poland’s territory and sovereignty? 

Today, after another eleven years, in spite of the celebration of the 
Woodrow Wilson Centennial, his great heritage is still overshadowed by 
the “Yalta myth.” Strange enough, that expression is used to discredit 
any criticism of the Yalta agreements. But what is really a myth is the 
persistent belief that these agreements were sound in themselves and led 
to disaster only because they were not respected by the Soviet Union. 
Such a belief is a misleading myth not only in the case of Poland but 
aiso as far as other countries in East Central Europe and in the Far East 
are concerned, and even with regard to the Yalta Declaration on Li- 
berated Europe, which under the guise self-determination tried to 
establish on the European continent a precarious balance of three big 
powers and of their influences. But in the case of Poland it was an- 
other statement of President Wilson in which, on July 4, 1918, he re- 
quested that the settlement of every question be based upon “the free 
acceptance of that settlement by the people immediately concerned,” that 
was replaced at Yalta by the exactly opposite method: by the accept- 
ance of the accomplished fact which Soviet Russia had created on July 
22, 1944. It was immediately after entering what Stalin himself cal- 
led the territory of a sovereign allied nation that the Red Army violat- 
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ing that nation’s sovereignty and forced upon it a Communist-controlled 
regime. 

To recognize at Yalta that very regime as nucleus of the govern- 
ment of “liberated” Poland was and still is considered by many an act of 
that political realism which so frequently is opposed by a whole school 
of political thought to Wilsonian idealism, to the scholar’s moralizing and 
legalistic approach to the problem of foreign policy. The consequences 
of such a realistic approach are still felt today: Stalin’s heirs and succes- 
sors, though discrediting him personally, stand firm in keeping all that 
he gained for Soviet Russia, and in the case of Poland they reject any West- 
ern interference as violation of her sovereignty, hoping that the West 
has forgotten the violation of that same sovereignty in 1944 and 1945, 
which made the present situation possible. 


At present, seeing no way out of that vicious circle, those who have 
forgotten the Wilsonian principles but are becoming aware that the real- 
ism of the Yalta era did not really work, are looking for another ideology 
which would help solve the problem of Poland and of the other so-cal- 
led Communist nations outside the Soviet Union. Calling them Communist 
nations, while, as a matter of fact, they are democratic nations enslaved 
by communism, makes it easier to recommend, as the best possible solution 
of their worries, the ideology of Titoism, unknown in Wilson’s time but 
diametrically opposed to all he believed in and stood for. 

It seems to be entirely forgotten that Titoism originated as a result of 
a personal feud between two dictators, a feud which naturally came to an 
end with the death of one of them, while the subtleties which remain 
as distinction between Titoism and the Russian brand of communism are 
very difficult to grasp for a non-Marxist. It is recognized that both Com- 
munist ideologies reject not only private property but what is much more 
important: religion and freedom, the two pillars upon which the whole 
American heritage has been built and still rests today. For Woodrow Wil- 
son, inspired as he was by that heritage, but at the same time desirous to 
make the whole world, .all nations great and small, safe for democracy 
and for all ideas dear to him and to America, it would have been unthink- 
able to suggest to other peoples, as good enough for them, a political 
system which any American would consider intolerable. 

Particularly intolerable and unacceptable as a substitute for real li- 
beration would such a system be for the Poles who for a thousand years 
have shared with the West a profound dedication to both faith and free- 
dom. Nobody has better expressed that dedication than Poland’s greatest 
poet, Adam Mickiewicz who was celebrated last year on the occasion of 
the centennial of his death. He died just the year before Woodrow Wil- 
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son was born, and it is highly appropriate to follow the Mickiewicz ce- 
lebration in which so many Americans of different origins joined the 
Poles, by wholehearted Polish participation in the centennial of Wilson’s 
birth. 


The Mickiewicz centennial has naturally contributed to making bet- 
ter known not only the poet but also his country. It is perhaps not un- 
justified to hope that also the commemoration of Woodrow Wilson will 
contribute, at least indirectly and incidentally, to a better knowledge of 
Poland, a foreign country in which he became so particularly interested 
and whose liberation was an integral part of his vision of a better world. 
His strong conviction that Poland deserved freedom and independence 
was reached not through sentimental considerations —- without even 
speaking of the reasons of partisan expediency so unfairly attributed to 
him by some critics — but through a serious study of the Polish cause. 
Unfortunately we have today no Paderewski who could explain the sig- 
nificance of that cause to the political leaders and to the people of the 
United States. And in spite of the steady progress of American scholarship 
in the East Central European field, at last recognized as distinct from 
both the German and the Russian, there is today no Robert Howard Lord 
who could serve as expert adviser in matters regarding Poland, including 
her history. 


The great, unforgettable Harvard historian whose part in the resto- 
ration of Poland is inseparable from Wilson’s, had the privilege of col- 
laborating in these matters with a President who was a great historian 
himself. They both were in a good position to realize that Polish history, 
even in the long period before the partitions, is an indispensable key to a 
better understanding of Poland’s contemporary problems. Though both, 
as historians, had a special interest in the nineteenth century, they did not 
consider the conditions of that century when Poland was eliminated as an 
independent State, normal conditions of the European State system, nor 
the decisions of the Congress of Vienna — a fourth partition of Poland — 
an ideal peace settlement binding for the future. Even less did they 
think, as not only propagators of Titoism think today, that Poland’s fu- 
ture even after liberation from foreign or foreign-imposed rule must be 
a radical break with her past. 


Furthermore, they knew, in the light of both historical tradition and 
historical evolution, that free Poland’s boundaries could neither be arti- 
ficial, arbitrary lines, like that wrongly called after Lord Curzon, cutting 
her in two, nor the unaltered frontiers of 1772. As federalists in the 
American tradition, they recognized at the same time the real greatness of 
the old Commonwealth as well as the opportunity of replacing it, if pos- 
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sible, by a modern federal system, taking into consideration the aspira- 
tions and concerns of all the nations of East Central Europe. 

If Woodrow Wilson did not elaborate any specific solution of that 
last problem, it was not only because he did not live to see the develop- 
ments in that region between the two world wars, but also because his 
paramount interest, as a federalist, was in the League of Nations which 
in his opinion was not to be world government, yet strong enough to 
make a second world war impossible. In that League the restored Poland 
was to have a rightful place, a place much safer than in the old balance 
of power system and therefore Wilson’s thirteenth point regarding Poland 
was placed just before the fourteenth regarding “a general association of 
nations,” and ended with the request that Poland’s political and economic 
independence and territorial integrity should be guaranteed by interna- 
tional convenant.” 

Even more sacred than any specific covenants was for Wilson “the 
end” which he so strongly stressed on July 4, 1918, in addition to natio- 
nal self-determination, namely “the consent of all nations to be governed 
in their conduct towards each other by the same principles of honor and 
of respect for the common law of civilized society that govern the indi- 
vidual citizens of all modern states in their relations with one another.” 
This, too, is in full agreement with the leading ideas of the Polish tradi- 
tion, best expressed by Adam Mickiewicz, and contradicts the current mis- 
interpretation that in international relations there are only two alterna- 
tives: hydrogen bomb or appeasement, and therefore no other ways and 
means of solving the troublesome Polish question. Wilson knew better. 


New York, April 1956. 








JAN CIECHANOWSKI 


WOODROW WILSON IN THE SPOTLIGHT OF VERSAILLES 


(An Address delivered on April 21, 1956 at the Celebration of the Hundredth 
Anniversary of the Birth of Woodrow Wilson). 


The compelling figure of Woodrow Wilson remains controversial 
and challenges definition. 

David Lawrence, who during the last eighteen years of Mr. Wilson’s 
life “stood at close range through the rise and fall of his eventful career,” 
gives the following picture of that paradoxical personality: 


Woodrow Wilson died as he lived—unexplained and unrevealed.... 

Stern and impassive, yet emotional; calm and patient, yet quick- 
tempered and impulsive; forgetful of those who had served him, yet 
devoted to many who had rendered but minor service; unforgiving and 
fierce in his contempt for some who had dared to disagree with him, 
yet generous with others even to the extent of appointing them to 
high office; precise and business-like, and yet, upon occasion, illogical 
without more reason than intuition itself; seclusive, yet a crusader for 
demoracy—thus might his characteristic contradictions be grouped in- 
coherently in a series of paradoxes. 

And even these are not all the attributes of the strange personality 
of Woodrow Wilson....1 


The governments represented at the Paris Peace Conference were, 
generally speaking, too deeply absorbed in the multiple and complicated 
problems of their respective countries to realize the very personal quality 
of Mr. Wilson’s policies and statemenship, nor could they foresee that 
these policies would subsequently be repudiated by the United States 
Senate. 

And, indeed, how could such an eventuality be imagined? 

For the first time in history a President of the United States came 
to Europe to inspire the Old World with new, American, hitherto un- 
tried concepts of statemenship, to persuade its statemen to adopt a new 
code of morality in international relations, a code conforming with the 
principles of Christian civilization, and to apply this new code to a peace 


1 David Lawrence. The True Story of Woodrow Wilson, New York, 1954, Chap- 
ter I p. 13. 
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settlement that would preclude future armed conflict and make the world 
“safe for democracy.” 

All the governments represented at the Paris Conference knew that 
these Wilsonian principles had been approved by the United States Con- 
gress and consequently regarded them as American policy aims. 

The importance to United States’ participation in the war and at the 
Peace Conference was universally recognized. From the moment of his 
arrival in Paris to the signing of the Treaty of Versailles on June 28, 1919, 
the firm, uncompromising leadership of the President of the United 
States had been accepted and remained unchallenged, even at times of 
most heated controversial negotiations. 

This deferential attitude toward America and her President did not, 
however, prevent criticism. As the Conference developed, Mr. Wilson 
was frequently criticized by members of peace delegations and in the 
European press for his coldly objective approach to specific problems, 
his aloofness of manner, the dogged and sometimes despotic insistence with 
which he pressed his advocacy of the principle of self-determination of 
nations, of the League of Nations, and his opposition to drastic territorial 
changes and to the imposition on Germany of unrealistically large re- 
parations that could not be actually levied. In fact, tensions between Mr. 
Wilson and some of the European governments became so marked that 
one sometimes wondered if his leadership could weather these storms. 
And yet the breaking point was never actually reached for the following 
reasons: 

The anxiety to draw the United States into active partnership in the 
establishment and permanent safeguarding of the new world order had 
become the primary aim of the Allied Governments. 

The remarkable way in which President Wilson had gradually led 
the American people to depart from traditional isolation was on record 
and was highly appreciated. 

The United States had played a major part in speeding up victory. 

Its unprecedented war effort, at great sacrifice of American lives and 
expense, had been undertaken on clearly defined ideological grounds. The 
United States insisted on remaining an associate rather than an ally in the 
full sense of that word. 

It claimed no territorial or other advantages for itself and was de- 
termined to remain disinterested. It had most generously supported the 
Allied Powers financially as well as militarily and morally during the war. 

To the experienced, realistic. Old World statesmen gathered in 
Paris, such a paradoxical approach to the stark realities of war and peace 
on the part of a great Power appeared eccentric, to say the least. They 
were traditionally attached to the axiom that peace and stability were 
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chiefly dependent on intricate systems of balance of power, based on 
precisely worded treaties not open to revision, on Power political bargains 
and alliances. 

Mr. Wilson suddenly confronted them with a new concept of peace 
settlement, without victors or vanquished, without great territorial changes, 
and with reparations cut to a minimum — a settlement founded on moral 
principles with a league of large and small nations to control their ap- 
plication. 

How could these divergent concepts be reconciled? How could the 
Old World Powers suddenly discard the method of international bar- 
gains discreetly concluded by statemen in the privacy of chanceries in favor 
of convenants openly debated before the forum of a League of Nations? 
Could a compromise be reached acceptable to President Wilson, and yet 
preserving some of the traditional systems of statemanship and diplomacy? 
Could sovereign rights be salvaged without jeopardizing the authority of 
the League? 

Logic, the dangerous world situation, and diplomacy helped in ulti- 
mately reaching what both sides finally agreed to regard as a satisfac- 
tory solution. Logical thinking brought the realization that it was right 
to establish the new peace settlement on broader and more solid founda- 
tions. The prewar system of a balance of power had failed to avert a world 
war that caused the loss of millions of lives, untold destruction, the dis- 
ruption of all normal conditions of existence and international relation- 
ships. It had left in its wake acute suffering and famine in particularly 
vulnerable regions and the grave threat of a spread of communism, then 
being installed in Russia. 

The fear of social unrest and the realization that the solution of the 
social problem called for immediate relief measures on a scale which the 
United States alone could organize and supply, played a great part in de- 
termining the Allied Governments to seek President Wilson’s support 
and to curry favor with him. Mr. Wilson was keenly aware of the 
dangerous implications of the social problem. His unhesitating response 
and the relief work superbly organized by Mr. Herbert Hoover added 
yet another splendid record of American generosity and efficiency to 
world history. 

In following the evolution of the Paris Peace Conterence, it was 
particularly interesting to observe the differences between the British and 
French viewpoints on the problems created by Mr. Wilson’s stateman- 
ship. These differences primarily stemmed from divergent basic policies, 
determined by geographical positions, history, and traditions. However, 
they were also inspired by the profound changes in the alignment of forces 
created by the World War. 
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To all appearances Germany was defeated and temporarily deprived 
of power. Russia was a scene of chaos, a prey of communism, and a public 
danger. She could neither be relied upon nor reckoned with us a Power. 
The Hapsburg Monarchy was being dismantled and fractioned into several 
autonomous states still not finally delimited. 

The changed world situation presented new problems for Great 
Britain. For nearly a century she had managed to control the European 
status quo by means of a skillfully devised policy of semi-remote control 
operating in a balance of power system, regarded by her as conveniently 
secure. Though participating in the solution of major European problems, 
she had succeeded in preserving her special position as a non-European 
Power. It allowed her to maintain a degree of aloofness from specific 
European problems in which she preferred not to become involved, 
by merely invoking her responsibilities as head of the vast British Empire 
of overseas dominions and colonies spread over the world. This handy 
safeguarding argument had placed Great Britain in an especially ad- 
vantageous position for successfully pursuing her policies of world leader- 
ship. 

The changing of the status of Europe, and the appearance of the 
United States in its new role of political world leadership, called for a re- 
vision of British tactics. France would certainly become the leading 
Power in continental Europe. Though temporarily weakened by the de- 
fection of Russia, her chief ally, she was simultaneously strengthened by 
the eclipse of Germany, her enemy and rival. She would undoubtedly 
seek to reinforce her position by concluding regional alliances with the 
projected East Central European states bordering on Russia and Germany. 

The traditional British policy of preventing the excessive growth of 
any single European Power aroused British apprehension that a victorious 
France without a Germany with which to check her might become too 
dominant in Europe. Woodrow Wilson’s League of Nations project ap- 
peared to offer a solution and was consequently eagerly supported by the 
British Government as an instrument to be used for furthering British 
policies and curbing an -undue expansion of French influence. British 
diplomacy played up to Mr. Wilson the similarity of the British and 
American relationship to the European continent. British statesmen were 
more aware than others that the diehard attachment of the United States 
to its traditional policy of avoiding alliances and entanglements would 
prevent it from taking too active a part in specific European problems. 
They plausibly assumed that the American Government would readily 
follow a British lead and accept British views and advice in handling 
European problems in the League of Nations. While realizing that leader- 
ship in the League would have to be nominally American, British states- 
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men never doubted that it would, in effect, revert to British. Moreover, a 
dominant British position in the League was assured, the British Empire 
disposing of five votes. 

Though remaining France’s close and devoted ally, Great Britain 
did net press for the establishment of the French frontier on the Rhine or 
for incorporation of the Saar Basin to France, when these problems were 
discussed. 

France certainly harbored no imperialistic designs. She was, as usual, 
primarily interested in the problem of her security. Experience had taught 
her to distrust Germany and to expect her British ally, in time, to favor 
German rehabilitation. She telied on the presence of the United States 
and its support in the future League while being somewhat apprehensive 
of a British-led domination of the League by “/es Anglo-Saxons,” as the 
French called the combination of American and British nations. France 
was conscious of her strenghthened position as the leading Power in con- 
tinental Europe, and was determined to solidify it by effective regional 
alliances. Her Government foresaw the gradual re-emergence of an un- 
reformed militaristic Germany and insisted on obtaining an additional 
guarantee of security from the United States. 

Of all the fundamental principles proclaimed and advocated by 
Woodrow Wilson, the principle of self-determination of nations was un- 
doubtedly the boldest, the most revolutionary, and the most impressive. It 
was intended to deal a mortal blow to all imperialism. It would mean the 
restoration of independence and sovereignty to nations deprived of them 
by force. It established the principle of equality of rights for all nations 
regardless of their size or power potential. 

This essentially Christian principle of equal justice for all could only 
be proclaimed by the United States — the only World Power entirely free 
of imperialistic aims. As a basic principle of a reformed international pol- 
icy, it was exclusively American. Its actual implementation had become 
possible after the defeat of Germany and the elimination of tsarist Russia. 

The Thirteenth Point, concerning Poland, in Woodrow Wilson’s 
statement of war aims in World War I, delivered on January 8, 1918 at 
a Joint Session of the two Houses of Congress, was not only tangible 
proof of his determination to see Poland, three times partitioned by three 
imperialist neighboring Powers at the end of the eighteenth century, re- 
stored to independence, but also proof of his firm conviction that the 
sacred right of nations to self-determination and independence could 
never lapse. 


It would take too long to describe here the sequence of developments 
that led to the formulation and implementation of this momentous 
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Thirteenth Point, to which Poland owed her liberation and twenty brief 
years of regained independence. Suffice it to recall the great figures of Pa- 
derewski, whose appealing and persuasive idealism had so deeply impres- 
sed President Wilson; of Colonel House, who so wholeheartedly and ef- 
fectively used his powerful influence to support Paderewski; of Roman 
Dmowski and of other Polish patriots who ceaselessly worked for the 
righteous cause of their country; and, last but not least, the patriotic fervor 
and readiness to sacrifice their lives of the Polish immigrants in America 
— the living symbol of Poland, of her indomitable spirit and love of 
freedom. 

The actual restoration of Poland’s independence encountered many 
obstacles at the Paris Conference and Mr. Roman Dmowski and Premier 
Paderewski, Poland’s delegates to the Peace Conference, found their mis- 
sion extremely difficult to carry out. 

Regardless of the qualification contained in Mr. Wilson’s Thirteenth 
Point, that Poland should include only territories inhabited by indisput- 
ably Polish populations, Polish public opinion, headed by the Chief of 
State, Marshal Pitsudski, assumed that the Allied Powers would realize 
that only a strong Poland, with her boundaries with Russia and Germany 
clearly defined, fixed, and guaranteed, could survive and hope to main- 
tain her restored independence in her exposed geographical situation 
between Germany and Russia. 

The delegation, and especially Premier Paderewski, was being in- 
creasingly blamed at home for its failure to obtain such logically reason- 
able terms for Poland. But, what Paderewski finally obtained was, in ef- 
fect, the maximum obtainable under the prevailing circumstances. 

Independent Poland was only just being reborn on the initiative of 
Woodrow Wilson. 

In the minds of the Allied statesmen, including Mr. Wilson, a free 
Poland was still an unpredictable venture. She had been wiped off the 
map for over a century. Would she be able to produce the statemanship 
necessary for carrying out the unification of her three partitioned sec- 
tions? Her strong national consciousness and her patriotic spirit had made 
her eligible for restored independence, but might not these qualities de- 
velop into aggressive nationalism and become a menace to peace? Would 
not Germany or Russia or both in time find it convenient to provoke Pol- 
ish nationalism to aggressiveness? Polish statistics of population were re- 
garded as “biased” and therefore unreliable, while German statistics had 
always been considered accurate. German statistics were therefore being 
used in determining the territories inhabited by indisputably Polish popu- 
lations. 

These doubts determined the Powers to exercise exceptional caution 
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in defining as the area of Poland only territories unmistakably inhabited 
by Poles, while making the incorporation into Poland of those, where clear 
Polish majorities could not be so easily ascertained, dependent on plebis- 
cites controlled by the Powers or the League of Nations. 

Views about Poland being a potential danger stemmed mostly from 
ignorance of facts of history and even of geography. In most cases, how- 
ever, they could easily be traced to German or Russian inspiration and to 
anti-Polish propaganda of pressure groups of German or other origin 
inimical to Poland or working to prevent East Prussia, and especially 
Silesia, the previous base of German war industry, from being severed 
from the Reich. 

Great Britain had never been friendly to Poland and was frankly 
apprehensive about the restoration of Poland’s independence. Lloyd George 
kept warning Mr. Wilson that the Poles were imperialists at heart and 
could not be trusted. Ever suspicious of French designs, the British Prime 
Minister looked with disfavor on French support of the Polish cause. 

Some of these opinions seemed to impress President Wilson. Among 
others, he was inclined to accept the arguments of Thomas Masaryk and 
Benes on the advantages of incorporating the disputed territories of 
Teschen Silesia, of Spisz and Orawa and even of the tiny district of Ja- 
worzyna to the more highly industrialized, democratic Czechoslovakia, 
rather than to the less developed and allegedly “aristocratically minded” 
Poland. These arguments appeared more convincing to Mr. Wilson than 
the forthright ones of Mr. Paderewski, although the latter loyally based 
Poland’s claim to parts of these territories on Masaryk’s own published 
statistics of their populations! 

To these difficulties encountered by Premier Paderewski must be 
added others created by hostile propaganda alleging Poland’s anti-Semit- 
ism and oppressive treatment of national minorities, particularly the 
German and Ukrainian. 

As a result, Poland emerged from the Conference liberated from 
Russian, German, and Austricn domination, but with unsettled eastern 
boundaries, with the untenable Polish Corridor cutting through German 
territory, with her sovereignty reduced by the imposition of humiliating 
minority treaties which, as should have been foreseen, merely served to 
provoke internal frictions and unrest within her borders. 


Such was the actual implementation of the boldest and most ideal- 
istic of President Wilson’s war aims. 


This cursory and dispassionate review of facts is not intended to cast 
a reflection upon Mr. Wilson’s great personality and statesmanship. 
Daily scrutiny and analysis of developments at the Paris Peace Conference 
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made it possible to trace the origins and underlying motives of its vari- 
able moves and trends. Mounting pressures were being brought to bear 
on President Wilson. His appearance and manner showed signs of the 
severe strain under which he was fighting his final battle for a just and 
honest peace. On some issues he was forced to make concessions. But, to 
the very end of the Conference, he did not sacrifice a single one of the 
fundamental principles of his statemanship to expediency. 

However critical European delegates and particularly those of Latin 
countries may have been of President Wilson, taking his austere manner 
for haughtiness and his intransigence on some issues for overbearing 
conceit — he was respected by all of them and appealed to as an arbiter 
on their problems. 

Europeans regarded him as the statesman responsible for the com- 
ing of age of the United States as a world power, whose active participa- 
tion in the solution of international problems had long been desired and 
now appeared certain. 

As a result, the conditions of the peace settlement were, in a con- 
siderable measure, drawn up in compliance with Mr. Wilson’s wishes. 

The Versailles Treaty would have been very different and the Wil- 
sonian concept of the League of Nations would never have been accepted 
had he not come to Paris to assume leadership and personally to fight 
over each clause or if there had been any doubt concerning United States’ 
ratification of the peace settlement. 

The refusal of the United States Senate to ratify the Versailles Treaty 
was a major disaster for Europe and the world. The Allied Powers had 
realized that the peace settlement, drawn up under Woodrow Wilson’s 
guidance, would mainly depend for its implementation on the continued 
participation in world affairs and on the powerful support of the United 
States. The same applied to the League of Nations. 

The tragic default of the United States had with one blow knocked 
out the very base of a new, durable world order. 

Peace had once again suddenly degenerated into the proverbial “in- 
terval between two wars.” 

But the fateful Senate decision was a no lesser tragedy for the United 
States. It gained no advantages by taking this decision. Its coming of age 
as a world power was a direct result of the increasing volume of its world 
interests and trade, which compelled it to intensify its influence on the ; 
course of world affairs and made its retreat to neutrality and isolationism 
impossible. Party politics could no longer sway decisions on this issue. 

The ratification of the Versailles Treaty and United States’ partici- 
pation in the Wilsonian League of Nations could not have dangerously 
increased the risk of United States’ foreign involvement. On the contrary, 
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it would have reduced this risk by placing in American hands the leader- 
ship of the League, the instrument most convenient, because least entangl- 
ing, for controlling and directing the course of world trends in accordance 
with United States’ policy aims and interests. Woodrow Wilson had gained 
this privileged position for the United States by assuming American 
leadership at the Paris Conference. 

The instability resulting from the disastrous Senate action helped to 
clear the way for the advent of Hitler which culminated in the outbreak of 
World War II. 

It appears to be generally accepted that Woodrow Wilson’s ideal- 
istic policies came ahead of their time when the world was not yet ripe for 
adopting them. There may be some truth in this opinion as regards the Old 
World, then still unprepared to revise all the traditional axioms and 
methods of its statesmanship. 

But Americans were certainly ripe to understand and to accept them. 
Their revolutionary spirit was alive and receptive. 

They did not regard Woodrow Wilson as a “reformer.” His war 
aims were to them but a masterly restatement of the lofty Christian prin- 
ciples and human rights of equality and justice for all, upon which Am- 
erican independence and way of life were founded. What could be more 
reasonable, more timely and more natural than to spread this American 
doctrine over the world? It would be a service to humanity and would 
break down the last moral barrier still separating the Old World from 
the New. 

That is why Woodrow Wilson’s Fourteen Points and the basic ele- 
ments of his war aims and policy had been so enthusiastically acclaimed 
when he sounded his battle cry before the two Houses of Congress on 
April 2, 1917. 

What made the Senate rejection appear even more incongruous was 
the fact that the American people had not repudiated them and that the 
nationally approved and already internationally largely accepted Wil- 
sonian policy had gained for the United States abroad a position of leader- 
ship. 


At present, after an unprecedentedly bloody World War II, when 
peace appears so precarious and an unsettled world is poised on the frozen 
quicksands of a cold war, when perilously fragile stability hangs on a 
thread of rival fears inspired by the atomic age—an unbiased reappraisal 
of Woodrow Wilson’s policy appears imperative. His policy might prove 
more effective and be more welcome to the world today than in his life- 
time, for it was a strong, definite, and active American policy. 
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It was not a policy of scared, defensive adjustments to illegally ac- 
complished facts, inconsistent with leadership, yet hopeful of retaining 
leadership on the plea of superior armed power, of greatest industrial po- 
tential and of give-away dollars. 

His was a constructive policy based on America’s unquestionable 
right to security, and on the realization that American and world security 
had become synonymous and inseperable. 

American leadership was its logical consequence. 

It enabled him to get the Versailles Treaty and the League Covenant 
established on the moral principles of his new statemenship. 

He had thus blazed the trail for further development of an active 
American world policy. 

It may not be too late to restate, to proclaim, and to apply these 
principles. Today’s writing on the wall echoes Woodrow Wilson’s warn- 
ing in the inspiring address before the United States Congress of February 
11, 1918: 


Self-determination is not a mere phrase. It is 
an imperative principle of action which statesmen 
will henceforth ignore at their peril. 











STEFAN MEKARSKI 


THE YOUNG GENERATION IN PRESENT-DAY POLAND 


The youth problem in today’s Poland is immense and complex. 
It is obviously impossible to treat it exhaustively in a brief sketch. 

Consequently only three selected aspects of the problem, most signi- 
ficant at the present time, will be concisely dealt with in this study: 
morals; the young intellectuals in connection with the revolution in the 
school system, and especially in institutions of higher education; and the 
literary output of the youngest writers. 

It will therefore be necessary to mention the initiatives and plans 
of reform undertaken officially and in the press on the basis of an analysis 
of the causes which have brought about the present situation in the life 
of the younger generation. 

I wish to emphasize that the description of the factual elements of 
the problem in my observation is based exclusively on Polish materials 
available in the West. Since in their origin and authorship these sources 
are connected with the Communist leadership or its collaborationists, 
the subjective and one-sided character of these materials should be con- 
stantly in mind. 

Only by submitting phenomena under discussion to a critical 
analysis is it possible to approximate the objective truth about the young 
generation in present-day Poland. 


In the fall of 1955, Po Prostu (Speaking Frankly), a weekly of 
young Communist intellectuals, published a series of articles by Stanistaw 
Manturzewski on the “other” life of youth, not subject to government and 
family supervision.’ These articles have been widely acclaimed by the 
Communist press and public opinion. They supply a clue to the inner life 
of a portion of Polish youth which heretofore could not be diagnosed. 
These articles have been read by the older people “like a sensational de- 


» Stanislaw Manturzewski. “Idzie Figus Targowg ulica” (Figus Walks Down Market 
Street), Po Prostu (Speaking Frankly) (Warsaw), October 30, 1955; “W zakletym 
kregu dretwej nowy” (In the Magic Circle of Numbed Kalk), #hid., November 13, 1955; 
“Oko w oko z pozytywnym wdechowcem” (Eye to Eye with a Positive Smart Alec), 
ibid., January 1, 1956. 
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tective story,” and have already given rise to a copious literature as well 
as to books. Manturzewski has created a kind of school of thought about 
the young generation of present-day Poland. 

The popularity of the articles is due to the fact that their author 
has in a specific way generalized and sublimated the symptoms of Polish 
juvenile deliquency. It should be remembered that generalization is a 
favorite cognitive method insistently recommended by Marxism-Leninism. 
The truthfulness of these generalizations is said to be the higher since 
they have been based on extensive and long research in schools of Warsaw 
and other localities, Houses of Culture, clubs, and above all on the 
author’s personal contacts with various centers of young delinquents. 
The results of this research have subsequently been discussed at almost one 
hundred meetings by “expert” participants. 

Let us first of all consider the question of numbers. It is impossible 
tO arrive at precise statistics on delinquent youth in Poland because the 
phenomenon continues to be fluid and dynamic and cannot be reduced 
to statistical categories. The investigations of Manturzewski and his asso- 
ciates point to “at least hundreds of thousands” of incipient, or embryonic 
delinquents, and “at least tens of thousands” of actual, “inveterate” delin- 
quents among the fourteen to twenty-two year age group in schools, fac- 
tories and various places of employment.” Even a diligent and conscien- 
tious student of youth problems in Poland must be taken aback by such 
an estimate. Juvenile deliquency is a general post-World War II phe- 
omenon, and is by no means restricted to Poland. However, the mass 
character of the phenomenon on the scale presented by the Communist 
researchers is the more unexpected since, as will become apparent from 
our analysis, delinquency involves much more than the problem of num- 
bers. 

The matter becomes even more engrossing when the very essence 
of that “other life” of this particular youth group is revealed. The juvenile 
delinquen’s’ criminal activity as manifested by such horrible examples 
as throwing people under trains, burning breasts with cigarettes, cutting 
eyes with razor blades, or fastening mouths with safety pins,* is an in- 
tegral element of the delinquent’s way of life, although by no means the 
only or even the most essential one. 

The delinquents are studied today in Poland from the sociological 
viewpoint as members of a group composed of individuals regarding 
themselves as delinquents, and distinguished not only by external ap- 








* Po Prostu, October 30, 1955. 

° Po Prostu, loc. cit. The sensational novel Z/y (The Evil One) (Warsaw, 1955), 
by L. Tyrmand, is doubtless a documentary illustration of the criminal world of War- 
saw juvenile deliquents. 
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pearance (haircut or clothes), but also implementing specific ideals and | 
observing “ethical rules” peculiar to themselves. 

The delinquents are organized in groups subject to a leader. Obser- 
vations show that the leader of the gang enjoys great prestige among d 
its members and knows how to impose a rigid discipline on them. 
The social composition of the gangs shows a vast majority of youth of 


working class and peasant origin. There are also young people with an 
“intelligentsia” background, but as a rule they do not occupy leading ; 
positions in the group. Orphans and children of broken homes represent 

a strikingly high percentage in the gangs. The delinquents’ language is a 
juicy mixture of Wiech, a popular author of jokes and humorous stories 
written in Warsaw slang, and of survivals of the jargon of the under- ] 


ground and of the period when the so-called smugglers’ dialect prevailed. 
The greatest concentrations of juvenile delinquents are obviously to be 
found in the big cities and such large industrial centers such as Lodz, 
Silesia and Nowa Huta. However, a recent development is the growth 
of delinquency in small tov 1s, villages and in the countryside, showing 
some local characteristics «ud regional pecularities, but preserving certain 
basic “ideological” assuruptions. 
What are these assumptions? 


Manturzewski’s school stresses hatred of “People’s Poland” as the 
basic tenet of the juvenile delinquents’ political “ideology”; however in 
practice this hostility is said to comprise all the people, and every material- 
istic or idealistic system of values. The juvenile delinquents’ basic attitude 
to their environment is cynicism; cynicism with regard to any opinion, 
doctrine or Weltanschaung. 

In the language of Wiech these attitudes are expressed in idioms 
which form the basic stock not only of the colloquial language of the 
street, school and factory, Communist meetings, but even of the sessions 
of the regime’s Academy of Sciences. A delinquent should never be misled 
by “numb talk” (big words charged with some intellectual or emotional 
content and expressing some general judgements or truths). Using such 
terms as Communism, Sovietism, People’s Democracy, or People’s Poland 
without sharp cynical derision and irony, is a symptom of “numbing 
speech.” But “numbing speech” is also shown by a person when he does 
not ridicule an appeal to work for the country, when he reveals that 
he is in love, when he yields to stimuli outside the delinquents’ code, when 
he restrains his own or another’s brutality, shows sympathy etc. ) 

Denying the existing reality, the juvenile delinquents develop a 
cult for what is strange, what makes life unusual, what is forbidden. Out 
of the contempt for the numbing language of slogans, posters, and news- 
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papers, arises the specific attractiveness of delinquency, which in contrast to 
the official forms of the young people’s life is distinguished by the fact 
that it is not boring. Manturzewski asserts that the delinquents’ hysterical 
dislike of those who use “numbing language,” and the cult of internal 
solidarity born from that dislike, releases in the delinquents a “powerful 
emotion of an almost ecstatic intensity.” The criminal offenses of the 
juvenile delinquents are a clinical and increasingly epidemic manifestation 
of this “ecstasy.” 

As previously mentioned, the juvenile delinquents do not represent 
the moral outlook of the entire young generation in the conditions created 
by the so-called People’s Poland. They are only the extreme and most 
brutal manifestation of that outlook. 

According to the classification of Communist sociologists there exists 
in Poland another category of delinquents distinguished by a number 
of positive characteristics, domesticated and adopted to the existing 
situation. In the Communists’ opinion these “smart alecs” comprise most 
of the rest of the Polish young people, at any rate their number is many 
times larger than that of the true delinquents. The “smart alecs” are sub- 
limated delinquents, their higher embodiment — reasonable, free of the 
hysteria which leads to criminal acts. United with the common delinquents 
in their hatred of “numbing language,” the “smart alecs” do not isolate 
themselves from their environment; on the contrary, they reach out for 
scholarship, make careers. When they see it is to their interest they re- 
sort to “ideological tricks” to prove their loyalty, without, however, in- 
volving their personality. 

According to the Communists the “smart alecs” comprise a more 
dangerous and difficult problem than the regular delinquents, who can 
be liquidated by administrative measures. The “smart alecs” say and even 
do what is required, and it is usually difficult to make any charges against 
them, particularly as they often come from families of shockworkers, 
directors promoted from the ranks, and luminaries of cultural life. 

In discussing the “smart alecs” we actually go beyond the framework 
of the delinquent age group, and arrive at the problem of the young 
intellectuals — those born in the ‘thirties, and now twenty-five years of 
age and older. These are, or rather should be, the first classes of the 
so-called people's intelligentsia, because they have been completely for- 
med by the school and educational system resulting from the revolution 
of 1945. 

The revolution in education found its most extreme and numer- 
ically effective expression in higher education. While in the period of 
independence, 1918-1939, Poland possessed 27 institutions of higher 
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education with 49 thousand students, there are today, according to offi- 
cial statistics, 84 institutions of higher education with 140 thousand 
students.* This staggering inflation of institutions of higher education, 
caused above all by a mechanical upgrading of secondary schools, has 
produced results extolled by A. Rapacki, until recently Minister of Higher 
Education. Rapacki boasted that during the past Six-Year Plan “almost 
150 thousand engineers, agronomists, lawyers, cultural workers, and young 
specialists in all fields have graduated from our schools.” Rapacki’s dep- 
uty, Mme E. Omelianczuk-Krassowska, supplemented the figures submitted 
by her boss with an enumeration of the ideological achievements of the re- 
volution in higher education.’ These achievements are said to consist 
in overcoming the liberalist type of university and its autonomous status 
which strives to separate institutions of higher education from the state. 
Other achievements are a new class composition of the student body, 
success in the struggle for a new content of teaching, changes in the con- 
sciousness of the majority of scholars, and close collaboration with the 
“scientific” ideology of the Soviet Union. According to Mme Omelian- 
czuk-Krassowska all these “achievements” cannot fail to influence the 
ideological and political attitude of the new Polish intelligentsia. 

It is interesting to note how these achievements of the revolution are 
reflected in the actual qualifications of the 150 thousand young special- 
ists. According to Mr. Rapacki himself: “The work of a considerable part 
of the students and graduates,” he says, “is handicapped by superficial 
theoretical preparation, lack of independent initiative in measuring know- 
ledge and applying it in life, insufficient skill in critical thinking.” 

Mme Omelianczuk-Krassowska added to her chief’s indictment the 
scanty intellectual interest of students and graduates, their insufficiently 
thorough Marxist outlook and lack of understanding of the direction of 
the Polish social development, their narrow practicality in work intent 
on quantity rather than quality, the passive attitude of the young intel- 
ligentsia toward the official Mickiewicz Year observances, toward the 
commemoration of the 1905 revolution, etc. 

Mr. Rapacki’s and Mme Omelianczuk-Krassowska’s dialectical agil- 
ity in combining extreme optimism with extreme pessimism has not 
been matched by other expert evaluations of the results of ten years 
of the new educational policy. The Fifth National Congress of the Polish 





* Trybuna Ludu (The People’s Tribune), October 2, 1955. 

° A. Rapacki “List ministra szkolnictwa wyzszego z okazji iauguracji roku szkol- 
nego” (A letter of the Minister of Higher Education on the Occasion of the Inaugura- 
tion of the Academic Year), Zycie Szkty Wyzszej (Life of the School of Higher Educa- 
tion) (Warsaw), November 1955. 

° E. Krassowska, “Szkolnictwo wyzsze na progu planu piecioletniego” (Higher 
Education at the Outset of the Five-Year Plan), ibid., February 1956. 
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Teachers’ Union, held at the end of 1955, voiced darkest pessimism. The 
number of pupils who must repeat classes or who drop out increases every 
year in the secondary schools and this has an adverse effect on studies 
at the university level. During the last entrance examinations for schools 
of higher education about forty out of a hundred applicants did not pass, 
for they did not possess the minimum of knowledge necessary to under- 
take study on the higher level. Verbalism, mechanical cramming, lack 
of logical thinking, atrocious grammar — these are the normal obser- 
vations of the examination boards.‘ 


Contrary to the ministry chiefs, the new “teaching content” and 
“transformations of consciousness” have not won control of the minds 
of the 150 thousand young specialists. Not only ordinary students but 
so-called aspirants (candidates for research and teaching jobs) display 
an ignorance during examinations described by Adam Schaff, a Com- 
munist Professor of Philosophy, as “a disgraceful farce.”* Thus it is hardly 
surprising that it is officially demanded if the introduction of dialectical 
materialism into the university curriculum has not been a failure. It 
should be noted that this problem is even more timely in the light of 
Moscow Communist Congress resolution to revise the history of the All- 
Union Communist (Bolshevik) Party. 


Professor Jan Szczepanski, Communist Rector of Lodz University, 
had the courage to contradict the thesis of Vice-Minister Mme Omelian- 
czuk-Krassowska, and to assert that the Marxist-Leninist university had 
not become a foundation for the education of youth, had not found a 
balance between general education and specialization, and had not 
created a new synthesis. Szczepanski added that the disintegration of the 
Communist university in Poland is accompanied by “a strong offensive 
by the Catholic Church in the universities, aiming to show that on the 
basis of religious principles a reorganization of schools of higher educa- 
tion can be achieved.” 

That the quantitative successes are not accompanied by any real 
and specialized qualifications of the youngest intellectuals cannot be 
doubted. The Communist school system has also failed to produce 
the dedicated intellectual heralded by propaganda — the so-called 

* “Z obrad V Krajowego Zjazdu Delegaté6w Zawodowego Zwiazku Nauczyciel- 
stwa Polskiego” (From the Deliberations of the Fifth National Congress of the Deleg- 
ates of the Polish Teachers’ Union), Zycie Szkoty W yzszej (Life of the Schools of Highest 
Education) (Warsaw), December 1955. 

8 B. Baczko, “Problemy mlodych naukowcéw — jak ich ksztatci¢?” (Problems of 
young Research Workers — How to Educate Them?), Po Prostu, January 1, 1955. 

® Jan Szczepanski, “Problemy wspdéiczesnych uniwersytet6w” (Problems of Con- 
temporary Universities), Zycze Szkoty Wyzszej, December 1955. 
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people’s intellectual molded by the philosophical and ethical ideals of 
Marxist-Leninist materialism, and implementing them in everyday life. 


Something quite opposite has happened. 


Here we come to the most significant result of a decade of Com- 
munist educational policy. The official spokesmen of that policy call it 
an “inhuman paradox” that the attitude of the first crop of the “people’s 
intelligentsia” is decidedly bourgeois. 

However, an immediate warning against a possible misunderstanding 
must be voiced. A bourgeois attitude does not mean an idealistic one mili- 
tantly directed against the Communist regime or manifesting a signi- 
ficant turn toward religion. As far as ideological problems are concerned 
the new intellectual, according to the Communists, possesses a “shut mind” 
insensitive to the influence of any ideology. He is cynical or indifferent 
to either communism or capitalism, atheism or religion. Both propaganda 
at a regime meeting and a sermon in church are regarded by him as 
“numbing speech.” 

The bourgeois outlook of the youngest Polish intelligentsia should 
be interpreted literally. According to the Communist evaluation the new 
intelligentsia is deprived of any ideals, neuter, free from any passion or 
inner truth. Its interests and ambitions are most prosaic: job, home, a 
chance to do some business on the side; in personal life: marriage, flir- 
tation on the side, bridge, jazz, dressing gown. From the class viewpoint 
the process of adopting a bourgeois outlook affects first of all young 
people of working class and peasant origin. From the ideological view- 
point the process embraces the most fanatic and meritorious activists of 
the regime-sponsored Polish Youth Alliance, particularly when they as- 
sume jobs and establish families in provincial towns whose current 
moral and cultural profile does not seem to differ much from the tradi- 
tional pattern. 

The evolution discussed here also affects the most recent literary 
output. Perhaps is is reflected in the latter in the most representative man- 
ner. The impassioned discussion of the poetry of the young probably pro- 
vides the most interesting material. 

It appears that the youngest poets do not continue in any respect 
the work of the Communist poets of the storm and stress period after 
1945. In the most recent poems no trace of enthusiasm can be found 
for the revolution then accomplished, the motifs of “socialist building” 
are absent, and there is no overlaying of the conditions in Poland with 
a pink veneer, a practice officially condemned in recent years. The most 
recent works, while artistically weak, are decidedly non-political. The 
youngest writers hate politics and courageously denounce the wrong in- 
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flicted on the young generation by a decade of ideological conditioning. 
Here is the plaint of one of them: 


Our youth has been fettered with the silver of ice, 

Our youth has been weighed down with boredom, 

We have been numbed by the scream of paper slogans, 
We have been ordered to sing of untrue joy. 

We want air.”° 


Another poet exclaims: 
Often a scream is in us 
White, tall as day, 
But they say we may not shout. 
In the darkness our eyes become a longing 
And the night a whisper. 
They say it is forbidden. 
Hidden in the corner of the day 
We look for gods, 
We want to tear the indifferent space, 
We only tear our tight collars. 
We want to shout, 
To run in the streets, 
To laugh crazily, 
To weep. 
And we go out into the street with listless faces.... 


We do not find here any genealogical ties with the “heroic” Communist 
party of 1945 and the immediate postwar years. Instead there is protest 
and revolt against shackling the poets’ imagination. It should be remem- 
bered that the youngest writers have behind them two years of “thaw” 
and liberalism within the framework of the prevailing system. That lib- 
eralism had replaced the bureaucratic regimentaion of the writer’s output 
with the primacy of the author’s personality. The youngest writers take 
advantage of this relaxation. Hence we find in their homes besides a 
prosaic petty bourgeois appetite above all a strange exoticism, a caricature 
of the Romantic Weltschmerz and of the “Young Poland” decadentism. 
Besides incomprehensibility there is most extreme skepticism and pes- 
simism. The pink veneer has been replaced with black. 

All these pecularities of the “youngest” poetry, like the naturalistic 
observation of everyday life and the shallowness of plot in the “youngest” 
prose, meet with sharp criticism on the part of most, but not all, of the 


10 Z,. Dolecki, “Mali poeci moga wyrosnaé” (Little Poets May Grow Up), Daf 
i Jutro (Today and Tomorrow) (Warsaw), February 2, 1956. 
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older Communists. Many of the former exalted heralds of revolution have 
already managed to turn Philistine and yield to the charms of a com- 
pletely bourgeois way of life. The critics complain about the paralysis 
of revolutionary élan among the youngest writers and their allegedly 
unjustified sadness as a distinctive leitmotif. The critics also charge them 
with deviation from the general Party line which, though recommending 
self-criticism, imposes limits beyond which lies the anarchy of irresponsible 
egotism. 

It is significant that the younger writers do not acknowledge their 
mistakes, as has been the case until recently, when accused by the Party 
bosses. On the contrary, they talk back and counterattack quite vigor- 
ously. 

One of them contrasts in plain terms the affluence of the older 
writers with the misery and distress of the youngest ones. He writes: 
“I know that many of the young writers could not find work. One be- 
cause he looks like a dunce and happened to be born in London; another 
because he failed on a jcb of which he knew absolutely nothing, and 
besides had on his twenty-year-old shoulders his studies, family, and an 
unhealthy passion for writiny poetry; a third one, because he returned 
too late from the West.” 

Another young poet, praised by liberal-minded Party critics, but 
castigated by orthodox Communist fanatics, boldly plays on these con- 
tradictions and unexpectedly using “numbing language,” defends the 
writers of his age group: “We want to serve our country, we desire 
Poland’s good, we want to be read by Poles.” Sad poetry is unavoidable, 
he argues, for “after all not everything in our country is so very gay. And 
since you accuse me of writing anti-Party poems, I declare that I am a 
Party candidate... and I consider that there cannot be any warm feelings 
for scoundrels and pity for rascals pretending to profess the lofty ideals of 
Communism. I have written many poems against them, I'll write even 
more, and in spite of the fact that here in the provinces some people 
knock significantly on their foreheads and ask courteously whether I am 
of sound mind, I'll not abandon that road... All too much evil and 
vermin have accumulated preying on the slogans of the revolution for 
their filthy aims.”"' 





*% An animated discussion of the younget poets was started in Poland by two ar- 
ticles: K. T. Toeplitz, “Nasze pieszczochy” (Our Pets), Nowa Kultura (New Culture) 
(Warsaw), January 1, 1956 and J. Lenart, “Pamflet na r6wieSnikéw” (Lampoon Against 
my Coevals), Sztandar Mfodych (Banner of Youth) (Warsaw), January 15, 1956. The 
young poets charged in these articles with lack of ideals and an anti-Party attitude 
undertook a defense of their work. G. E. Bryll, “Odpowiedz réwieSnik6w” (Replies of 
the Coevals); A. Jasinski, “O mozliwogci druku i kianianiu sie bogom” (The Chance 
of Appearing in Print, and Bowing to the Gods); M. Zakrzewski, “Konfrontacja z kry- 
tyka” (Confronting the Critics), Sztandar Mtodych, January 29, 1956. 
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The above quotations undoubtedly indicate a new attitude of the 
young Polish writers toward Communism. It should be noted although 
most of these writers are Party members or candidates, their works have 
nothing in common with Communist ideology or with Socialist realism. 


_How organic, and even funny these contradictions become is demon- 
strated by the fact that the majority of the youngest writers publish 
their works in Communist as well as regime-Catholic papers. It is true 
that the regime-Catholics collaborate very closely with the Communists, 
but at least so far they have always rigorously stressed the difference 
between their own spiritualism and Marxist-Leninist materialism. It ap- 
pears that the young writers do not consider such a trifle an obstacle 
to themselves. The young writers do not seem to be concerned about the 
ideological flag under which their work is launched. This strange devia- 
tion is noticed by the stalwarts of the Communist doctrine who sound 
the alarm and denounce the young Party candidates as traitors. 


The Communist analysis of the causes of the moral, intellectual, 
and ideological breakdown of the young generation in Poland has been 
carried on for about two years by various Party organs including the 
official Academy of Sciences, which has set up a special commission of 
enquiry. An equally intensive discussion has been going in the press since 
the Second Party Congress in March 1954, and provides copious material 
for the student of the problem. 


Most concisely these causes can be presented as follows: 


From the viewpoint of Party theory, the critical symptoms in the life 
of the young people are evaluated comparatively calmly and without 
alarm. Communist theory envisages such stages. They are seen as a pro- 
duct of Communist “growing pains,” a result of the necessary con- 
tradictions in the internal evolution of Communism when “everything has 
to be done simultaneously and immediately.” From this standpoint there 
is no reason for pessimism. The phenomenon of delinquency and “smart 
alecs” should not be viewed statically, for then there would be cause 
for alarm. These phenomena should be evaluated dynamically in the light 
of the Party-directed changes, and then the future may be contemplated 
calmly. At the next stage, foreseen by theory, the delinquents will change 
into decent Communists. 

Among the reasons resulting from the “stage” are first of all the 
processes connected with the reconstruction of the so-called economic 
base, ie. the development of big and heavy industry, mass migration of 
young people in search of work, particularly from rural districts to the 
cities, changes in the demographic structure, accidental people in various 
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jobs, and paradoxes of the social promotion which temporarily resulted 
in the thesis that competence was a symptom of bourgeois thinking. 
This paradox introduced anarchy into the young people’s views on the 
problem of order and hierarchy in public life. As soon as the new econ- 
omic base is finally established, the conditions propitious to the depravity, 
intellectual poverty, and ideological deficiencies of the young generation 
will cease to exist. 


Students who do not confine themselves to considering the causes 
of the crisis in the young generation in economic terms do not share 
the optimism of the theorists. There are still other fundamental causes 
of the crisis. The young people are well aware of the conflicts taking place 
in the older generation. The Communists’ “numb talk” has taught the 
young people to grasp the discrepancies at once, and to see the chasm 
separating the big words from the actual reality. The hypocrisy constantly 
encountered in adults has produced in the young people a lying ritual of 
their own, and coupled with it, a general dissimulation engendered by 
the ideological rift between home and school. The home undermines the 
authority of the school, while the Marxist-Leninist school, in keeping 
with official instructions, attacks the traditionally established prestige of 
the family. In the climate of mutual negation and incessant discord any 
respect for authority was bound to disappear among the young people. 
“Everybody lies, everything is bluff” read the sign over a hideout in one 
of the Warsaw ruins, a significant product of a Marxist-Leninist stage. 


The young people’s moral disease can be also explained in different 
terms. Communism has not succeeded in capturing the young people's 
imagination with any model of a positive hero. And the people long 
for heroism or, more modestly, they feel the need of prestige in their 
environment. The absence of conditions for the realization of this sound 
ambition in the official educational system produces a “deformation” 
of heroism in the other, secret, life of the young people. That deformation 
is expressed in delinquent acts approved by the group members whose ac- 
claim takes the place of a positive social evaluation. This deformation 
explains the frequent and gifted productions of singers, dancers, clowns, 
and even poets in the various delinquent groups. 


The previously mentioned special commission of the Academy of 
Sciences capped their analysis of the contemporary crisis among the young 
people by an opinion which should be quoted with proper emphasis: 
“If man’s self-evident need of freedom is restricted beyond social neces- 
sity, it may produce a violent ferment and a sense of oppression and re- 
lease aggressive and nonsensical deeds which constitute in the con- 


























sciousness of the persons who perpetrate them, an act of independence.”” 


This opinion is echoed by Graham Greene’s observation of the young 
workers of Nowa Huta near Cracow, who attend church on Sunday not 
so much because they are eager to pray, but because they want to manifest 
their independence from the atheistic regime."* 

The Communist analysts do not hesitate to charge the entire existing 
educational system with responsibility for the “considerable moral de- 
vastation” it has brought about among the young people. As a conse- 
quence of that system the true content of the young people’s life has been 
concealed under a pattern of lies. 

It is significant that in the analysis of the causes of the crisis pre- 
sented here the regime-Catholics have so far taken a rather insignificant 
part. In what they have said in this matter they show rather less sincerity 
than the Communists. I believe that this should be explained by lack of 
the courage to point out the most essential reasons for the young people’s 
tragedy. As those who advertise their Catholicism, they would seem to 
be entitled and obligated to do so more than anybody else. 

The diagnosis of the causes of the evil is supposed to lead to its eli- 
mination. The revolution in Poland differs, according to the Communists, 
from all previous ones in that it constantly criticizes itself and on the basis 
of past mistakes corrects its program. 

This self-criticism has been coupled for the past two years with at- 
tempts to introduce some reforms. The entire Communist policy towards 
the young people, not only in the fields discussed here, is being revised. 

The regime-sponsored Polish Youth Alliance, an organization with 
a membership of 2 million whose aim is the political Marxist-Leninist in- 
doctrination of young people, decided at its congress of January 1955 to 
mitigate the dictatorial rule for the young generation. Following the 
simultaneous changes throughtout the whole Party, the activists’ 
leadership in the Polish Youth Alliance was replaced by the principle of 
intra-organization democracy, and criticism of the organization’s officers 
by the rank and file of the members was permitted. It was decided to 
purge or re-educate the immense bureaucratic apparatus of the Polish 
Youth Alliance in which only 30 per cent possess a secondary education. 
It was announced that the rigid class formula according to which only 
young people of peasant or working class background were recruited to 
the PY A, would henceforth be abolished. The attitude of the apparatus to- 


‘2 A. Pawelczynska and G. Auscaler, “Jakie sa przyczyny chuliganstwa” (What 
Are the Reasons for Delinquency), Sztandar Mfodych, November 21 1955. A. Pawel- 
czynska, “O drugim zyciu mtodziezy” (The Young People’s Other Life), Po Prostu, 
February 11, 1956. 

'S Graham Greene, “A Visit to Poland: The Half Defeated,” The Sunday Times 
(London), January 8, 1956. 
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wards members with religious affiliation (who until recently have been, 
and even today often are obliged to hide their Sunday church attendance) 
was changed. It was decided to do away with so-called moroseness, i. e. 
posing as ideological ascetics of Communism, a style imposed by many 
fanatic activists which did much to frighten young people away from PYA 
and exposed it to ridicule. At the same time the PYA went to the other 
extreme by encouraging the American foxtrot and jazz music which it 
had previously strictly prohibited. 

A year later, i.e. in January 1956, a reform of the Red Boy and Gir! 
Scouts, organizationally and educationally subordinated to the Polish 
Youth Alliance, was carried through. The reform was preceded by except- 
ionally sharp self-criticism which would indicate there were virtually no 
offenses against psychology and educational methods which had not 
been committed against the Red Scout movement by the supervising 
agencies, the PYA and the Ministries of Culture and Education, which 
were accused of simply harming that youth organization. The boy and 
girl members do not know how to study at school, do not respect their 
teachers, and at their meetings, seized with a morbid, senile boredom, 
scoff at scouting activities. The team duplicates the school in study, the 
counsellors do not understand the children’s psychology. There are more 
than twenty thousand of these counsellors, officially called “leaders” but 
actually paid employees, of whom 20 per cent have only an elementary 
school education."* 

The reform of the Communist Scout Movement followed the chan- 
ges introduced a year earlier in the PYA. The new Scout “law” and the 
new “pledge” were deprived of their political character. As a result of the 
reform the Scouts no longer have the duty of saving the world through 
Soviet peace. The word “Socialism” has been eliminated from the new 
“law” which no longer contains the insistent phraseology about work. 
The PYA Fiéuhrerprinzip which had been in force in the old “law,” has 
also been eliminated. The old romantic teachings of the Baden-Powell 
Scout Movement have been restored and the anathemized “bourgeois” 
methods have been revived. The children previously bored to death by 
papers on the successes of the regime’s diplomacy are now to jump, play, 
dance, frolic, work at hobbies, and seek adventures; in a word, through 
play and merrymaking to be raised as better Communist enthusiasts then 
heretofore. A comparison of the contents and illustrations of the magazine 
Ptomyk (Flame) of previous years and recent months gives an interesting 


* J. Balcerzak, “Referat o organizacji harcerstwa” (Report of the Organization of 
the Scout Movement), Sztandar Mtodych, September 17, 1954. W. Dewitzowa, ‘“‘O 
poprawe pracy harcerstwa” (How to Improve the Work of the Scout Movement) Nowe 
Drogi (New Roads) (Warsaw), February 1955. 
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insight into the revolutionary changes recently adopted in educational 
methods.” 

There are some who advocate a stepping up of the anti-gang cam- 
paign. It appears that the militia (police) and the Polish Youth Alliance 
refuse to combat the delinquents. Large, well-organized and disciplined 
gangs, such as the “Bloody Avengers” led by “The Golden Hand,” or the 
“Red Star” gang composed of seekers after sophisticated adventures, oper- 
ate in various cities with impunity. The monthly Nowe Drogi (New 
Roads), the ideological and intellectual Party organ, pointed out in De- 
cember 1955 that these are young people who have been rebuffed from 
continuing the revolution. However, these gangs must now be ruthlessly 
rooted out. The example of the Soviet Union should be followed; there 
Komsomol squads have been formed, which in brigades of up to 150 
men go into the streets, clubs and stores every day to combat delinquency. 

However, not all experts agree with such a suggestion of the Party 
ideologists. Some advocate an exactly reverse method. It is necessary, they 
say, to penetrate in that other, internal life of the juvenile delinquents 
and win their confidence. Even the previously quoted representatives of 
the Academy of Sciences are of the opinion that after being “cleansed of 
barbarism” that “other life” should be merged into the official current. 
First of all that “other life” must be exactly explored because it is known 
insufficiently. If a person finds himself by chance in a center of that life, 
he never knows “whether he will find there anti-State inscriptions, porno- 
graphic drawings, empty vodka bottles, pages from cowboy stories and a 
soldier helmet, or an existentionalist novel read by a young skeptic who 
has already passed through the period of Weltschmerz. 

By what method should the moral degeneration be treated? Some 
ideas are really astonishing. “Shock treatment” is suggested, having pene- 
trated the milieu of the morally perverted youth one should apply the 
method of a differentiated educational period, like the Hellenic Pana- 
thenaea or a Catholic retreat, to create a climate which may bring the de- 
linquent to his senses. To avoid any misunderstanding it should be ex- 
plained how the authors imagine this shock treatment. Under no cir- 
cumstances should the shock be applied by means of “numb talk” and 
long sermonizing slogans. On the contrary, a skillfully applied shock must 
contain elements attractive to the delinquent or “smart alec”: Negro jazz, 
space travel, the Spanish-Portuguese senorita complex and Vietnamese 
exoticism, with all of which Communist artists and writers, publicists for 
Bolestaw Piasecki’s regime-Catholic group and a number of “patriotic 
For a discussion of the Scout reform see article by K. Kozniewski, “Harcerz 


jest...’ (A Boy Scout is...”) and H. Jaworska, “Nowe prawo harcerskie” (The New 
Scout Law), Sztandar Mtodych, January 29, 1956. 
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priests” have become recently acquainted. We are told that this is the 
gate through which culture will be able to penetrate the young people’s 
“other life,” and produce a shock which would make the delinquent shake 
off his hooliganism.*® 

Another open problem is that of young people in the thirteen to 
seventeen age group who are unemployed and do not attend school. The 
delinquent group is supplemented from this category which increases by 
350 thousand annually. What to do with these young people? In present- 
day Poland, a scarcity of qualified tailors, shoemakers, bakers, barbers etc. 
is increasingly felt; consequently the demand is increasingly made to 
restore handicrafts. 

As for the attempt to “cure” the young intelligentsia from a relapse 
into a bourgeois way of life, the prescription is fairly uniform. According 
to the Communist leadership a sharp counter-offensive must be launched 
against the resurgent bourgeois. After all, this is understandable. To sow 
revolutionary progress and reap conservative chaff from the careerists of 
the Communists’ own ideological cadres is a harvest which is not con- 
ducive to toleration and liberalism if one does not want to conduct a 
policy of self-education. Consequently, the Communists’ decision to 
fight the Philistines within their own ranks is logical and comprehensible. 
The ideological re-education of the young intelligentsia is to be effected 
in specially established clubs in which the young people would be political- 
ly indoctrinated along Communist lines. The advocates of this procedure 
refer to the imposed constitution which “guarantees freedom of Com- 
munist activity, freedom of anti-religious propaganda, freedom of Marx- 
ism.” The return to the point of departure, to the ABC and kindergarten 
of the revolution, seeking support for it in the text of the law enacted 
by the Communists and for the Communists, is particularly significant 
after eleven years of Communist rule and ideological conditioning. 

However, the plan for combatting what the Communists call the 
“decadentism” and “lack of ideological content” in the literary output of 
the youngest writers, is not uniform. The problem is quite new, and so far 
has produced mixed feelings and various suggestions for its solution 
among the older Communists. There are some who are pleased with the 
resurgence of individualism among the young writers, have nothing 
against the bitter melancholy of their works, and acknowledge their right 
to doubts, dreams and sadness. Let them sow their wild oats, let them 
indulge in anarchy. An old, cautious Communist writes that if the young 
writers are not permitted distinctiveness, impetuosity and despair, the re- 
sult will be “a generation of moral cripples bowing humbly before the 





ag, Manturzynhski, Po Prostz, November 13, 1955. 
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ruling power, but cynically indifferent towards the most important 
problems of life.”!* 

The prescription of deliberately flattering the youthful decadents 
and disheveled individualists dictated for the sake of the future does not 
find favor with all grizzled Communists. They want the Party to derive 
real profit from the youngest writers now, and they tell them with a pat- 
ernal warning that nothing will become of them if they abandon the 
principle of literature with a Party spirit and do not make “revolution” 
a subject of their work. The permanent revolutionary character of litera- 
ture should consist in praising peaceful Socialist construction, the pathos 
of which should have adherents no less ardent than those of the physical 
revolution brought in 1945 on the bayonets of the Soviet army. To make 
this appeal more convincing and Polish, the young writers are encouraged 
to create in their works heroes such as Judym and the Strong Woman in 
the novels of Stefan Zeromski. It is indeed a strange paradox when 
militant Communists recommend to the youngest writers so-called positive, 
heroes conjured up by the literature of the bourgeois period. 


Actually, however, something else is involved, namely the return 
to the so-called production literature based on Party orders which, though 
still formally condemned, is actually the only possible one under the rule 
of Communist materialsm. 


The so-called thaw, the pretended Party liberalism approved a year 
ago by the Third Plenum of the Party’s central committee, brought dan- 
gerous experiences and prognostics. The thaw has not had a favorable ef- 
fect on the development of Party literature. On the contrary, it has brought 
to light tendencies which threaten that literature with complete collapse 
and bankruptcy. The Party has become alarmed by these tendencies, and 
in recent months has revised its attitude to literature. At a special meeting 
of their action committee in December 1955, and subsequently in the 
press, the official interpreters of the Party cultural policy announced a 
strengthening of supervision over literature, which reaches into the 
writers’ private lives and directs their work. This is in practice a return 
to the methods applied by the Party in 1948-1952 and later abandoned 
when it turned out that such methods produce trash. However, it is 
evident that in the Communist system there is no room for any other kind 
of writing, and increased Party interference with the youngest writers is 
again to be expected. The present downgrading of Stalin initiated by the 
Twentieth Communist Congress in Moscow has given the more liberal at- 
titude to literature in Poland a reprieve. 





™ A. Kaminska, “W obronie dekadentéw” (In Defense of the “Decadents”), Nowa 
Kultura, January 29, 1956. 
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The decline of creative work has prompted Sholokhow to make some 
revealing remarks at the Moscow Party Congress. He said that of all the 
the books written in Russia during the past twenty years by about four 
thousand writers, only a handful are wise and good ones, while of mediocre 
ones there is legion. But contrary to experience he does not see any 
opportunities before the youngest Soviet writers without the help 
of the Party, to which he addressed the following words: “Party, our be- 
loved mother, you have a powerful collective mind and maternal hands 
which can be severe and tender. You will find the necessary form of 
help for our writers. And when they, given wings by your attention and 
solicitude, will create new works worthy of the Party and of the Father- 
land, the average Soviet and foreign reader will be first of all thankful 
to you.” 


The state of the young generation’s morals, world view, and literature 
in Poland as described here raises the question of the degree of truthful- 
ness of the Communist characterization. Does this characterization apply 
to the entire youth, or at least to its majority? Are there young people 
whose attitude and spiritual outlook are different? And if such young 
people exist where they to be found and how numerous are they? 


Our belief in the existence of such young people can be based only 
on indirect reasoning from the disclosures of the Communists themselves. 
Direct documentation testifying to the existence of such young people is 
not available in the totalitarian conditions of Communist Poland. But 
when seeking an answer to the above questions the indirect criteria fur- 
nished by the Communists should not be disregarded. What, for example, 
is the meaning of this statement by Morawski, Secretary of the Party 
Central Committee: “The young people are deprived of character and feel- 
ing, they are lazy, avoid effort and duty, seek an easy life, while politic- 
ally and morally they remain under the influence of the remnants of the 
underground and of the reactionary clergy.” 


Not denying the existence of juvenile delinquents and careerists, 
we see in the above characterization above all a confession that the Com- 
munists have not succeeded in winning over the young generation and 
that they have lost the battle for youth. 


There are still other proofs which contribute towards answering 
these questions. In the past few months mass meetings of students have 
been held in Warsaw and other university towns devoted to a discussion 
of the crisis in marriage, and to the recently enacted law legalizing abor- 
tion. The Communist participants in these meetings found that the major- 
ity of the young people represented the Catholic viewpoint on these 
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matters and it is significant that in particular young physicians, i. e. 
scientists, take such a position.’® 

Also noteworthy is the recently increasing opposition, especially 
among scientists, to uncritical acceptance of scientific theses imported 
from Russia. Particularly significant is the attack of young biologists on 
the older Party representatives who still adhere to the biological theories 
of Lysenko and Lepeshinskaya which are now being abandoned in the 
Soviet Union itself. 

As for the humanities, the previously quoted young poets testify to 
the existence of a trend which, although it may be open to our criticism 
with regard to its form and substance, certainly has nothing in common 
with the Soviet doctrine. 

The Party’s description and evaluation of various symptoms of the 
life of young people is doubtless correct in such respects, as the bankruptcy 
of the present system of education. It is paradoxical that such a view 
is expressed under the auspices of the regime-sponsored Academy of 
Sciences by Party members about the Communist educational program. 
For this program, the bankruptcy of which is proclaimed today, was un- 
questionably Communist. 

Finally, the Communist analysis and plans for reform do not encom- 
pass a most important and essential element, and one which gives the 
clue to an understanding and solution of the crisis. 

It has not been stated that the young Polish generation has been 
deprived not only of political independence, but also of half of its life: a 
spiritual life organically linked with a religious world outlook. It is 
obvious that such a statement cannot be expected from the Communists 
for both political and ideological reasons. However, it is no less obvious 
that only such a statement would fully explain why the present young 
generation is particularly unfortunate, and that only the restoration of 
independence and the return of a spiritualistic educational program can 
put an end to that misfortune. 

Some Communists, unable to reveal it directly, approach such a 
diagnosis indirectly when they say that after the abolition of the old, 
traditional standards of morality the young people had not been given 
new ones, established and absolute as the old ones. It is clear that Marx- 
ism-Leninism does not have such standards to give. Hence the psychologic- 
ally comprehensible phenomenon that those young people in whom a 
religious education does not develop inner restraints begin to include in 
conduct which leads to moral distortions. 

8 Glosy czytelnikéw o mitosci, matzenstwie, rozwodach i moralnosci” (Readers’ 


Opinions on Love, Marriage, Divorce and Morality), Sfowo Powszechne (The Universal 
World) (Warsaw), February 12, 1956. 
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The situation is complicated by the fact that the Church hierarchy 
has been rendered powerless by the regime, which favors the so-called 
progressive Catholics. The regime-Catholics’ philosophical rationalism 
and undeniable opportunism concealed under the insincere slogan of the 
co-existence of various ideologies is the least suitable for initiating the 
necessary regenerative processes in the young generation. 

Nor will the so-called humanization of the system, which has been 
much talked about recently, but which is to prevail only if the people 
agree to the dictatorship of the Bolshevik materialists, produce the clean 
moral and ideological air which the young people demand. It should be 
remembered that in the discussion on humanism which has now been 
going on for several months, Professor Chalasinski who advances the 
postulate of “spiritualizing” Marxism-Leninism and utilizing the Catholic 
spiritual heritage, is a Party member and does not at all demand that it 
give up its monopolistic rule over Poland. 

It should also be remembered that all plans to relax the policy 
towards the young people concern a reform in methods, and not in the 
nature of the system. It cannot be otherwise. The new methods, even if 
borrowed from the arsenal of the class enemy, are to serve the strengthen- 
ing and not weakening of the Bolshevik system in Poland. 

Therefore it cannot be expected that the new methods which the 
Communists try to introduce, could regenerate and purify the life of 
the young people, since the aim of these methods is to tie the young 
people even more closely than before to the imposed system. 

It is impossible to predict whether these new, more liberal education- 
al methods will bring the Communists successes or disappointments. On 
the basis of historical experience it may only be recalled that when dic- 
tatoria) systems, even if they call themselves people’s democracies, restrict 
the use of force, the margin of spontaneous, unplanned developments 
which may shake the very foundations of these systems, automatically 
increases. 


London, April 1956. 
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RICHARD F. STAAR 


THE POLISH COMMUNIST PARTY 1918—1948 | 


Organized Marxism in Poland dates back to 1882, when the Polish 
Socialist Party (Proletariat) was established under the leadership of Lud- 
wik Warynski.’ Active primarily in the eastern part of the country, then 
under Russian occupation, the party also maintained liaison with other 
movements against tsarism. Proletariat I was liquidated by the Russian 
police within a period of three years and its leadership executed. 

Later, a grouping designated as Proletariat II arose, and in the 1890's 
amalgamated with the Union of Polish Workers (founded by Julian 
Marchlewski and Adolf Warszawski), and the Union of Lithuanian Work- 
ers to constitute the Social Democracy of the Kingdom of Poland and 
Lithuania (SDKPiL—Socjat Demokracja Krélestwa Polskiego i Litwy). 
It is claimed that this political organization is the original predecessor of 
the contemporary United Polish Workers’ Party.” 

Almost from the first day it was established the SDKPiL clashed in 
its views with the Polish Socialist Party (PPS—Polska Partia Socjalistycz- 
na). The former actually represented merely a branch of the Russian Soc- 
ial Democratic Workers’ Party with operations restricted for the most 
part to the tsarist occupation zone, while the latter comprised a genuinely 
Polish and patriotic proletarian movement. The attitude of the SDKPiL 
on the matter of national allegiance is exemplified by the resolution of the 
1905 SDKPiL Party Congress. In part, this document reads as follows: 
“Poland should not be separated from Russia in order to create an inde- 
pendent Polish Republic...since Poland represents an integral part of 
Russia.” 

In 1906, a development occurred which eventually strengthened the 
SDKPiL. The Polish Socialist Party lost some of its members by the de- 


1See M. K. Dziewanowski, “The Beginnings of Socialism in Poland,” The Sia- 
vonic and East European Review, XXIX (June 1951), 510-31. 

2B. Bierut and J. Cyrankiewicz, Podstawy ideologiczne PZPR (The Ideological 
Principles of the Polish United Workers Party) (Warsaw: Ksiazka i Wiedza, 1952), 
pp. 17-20. The two co-founders ofthe wartime Polish Workers’ Party in 1942, Marceli 
Nowotko and Pawet Finder, had both been active in the SDKPiL. 

3 As cited by J. Kwatkowski, Komunifci w Polsce (Communists in Poland), (Brus- 
sels: Polski Instyrut Wydawniczy, 1946), p. 6. 
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fection of a splinter left-wing group (Jewica), which opposed the indepen- 
dence plank of the PPS “revolutionary faction” led by Jézef Pitsudski, 
later the first Polish chief of state. This left-wing splinter, which collabo- 
rated with the Russian Social Democrats, and a few individuals from the 
Jewish leftist Poalej Sjon Party, ultimately fused with the SDKPiL at a 
conference in Warsaw on December 16, 1918, to establish the Commun- 
ist Workers’ Party of Poland.* 


General Characteristics 


Communism in Poland in the interwar period was an illegal move- 
ment, and the Communists themselves were regarded by most of the pop- 
ulation as an alien body.” The feeling of revulsion against the Russian- 
controlled KPP was due in part to the centuries of hostility between the 
two countries. This smoldering antagonism due to the partitions and oc- 
cupation of Poland in which tsarist Russia played a prominent part had 
intensified in the defensive war fought by the newly independent Polish 
Republic against the revolutionary Bolsheviks at the end of World War I. 

In 1920 the Russians had gone so far as to establish a puppet Polish 
government at Bialystok, in anticipation that their drive on Warsaw 
would be successful.° Fortunately, the Red Army advance was stopped 
by a Polish victory at the Vistula River. That the enemy had set up a Soviet 
government consisting of Polish Communists was enough to convince 
the overwhelming majority of Poles even at this early period that the 
KPP was a subversive movement taking its orders from the Kremlin. 

The Communist Party of Poland joined the Communist Internatio- 
nal in 1921, established a Union of Polish Communist Youth about the 
same time and soon penetrated two other youth. groups, the Union of In- 
dependent Socialist Youth, and the academic movement Zycie. In 1923 it 
organized two territorial branches — a Communist Party of the Western 
Ukraine (KPZU—Komunistyczna Partia Zachodniej Ukrainy) and a 
Communist Party of Western Belorussia (KPZB—Komunistyczna Par- 
tia Zachodniej Biatorusi). 

4 This name was changed to the Communist Party of Poland (KPP—Komunistycz- 
na Partia Polski) in 1925. The abbreviation KPP will henceforth be used for the entire 
interwar period. 

> A government order for registration of all political parties in Poland, announced 
in Monitor Polski (The Polish Monitor) (Warsaw), January 17, 1919, was disregarded 
by the Communists who went underground the following month. Despite its illegal 
status, the KPP competed in elections by the use of cover parties. 

6 This twelve-man Central Revolutionary Committee for Poland, or Centralny Re- 
wolucyiny Komitet na Polske, under the chairmanship of Julian Marchlewski (Karski), 
included: Stanistaw Bobinski (Leliwa), Julian Brun (Biehkowski), Fajnsztajn (Dole- 
cki), Feliks Dzierzyfski (Jozef), Heltman, Feliks Kon, Adam Landy (Witkowski), Jul- 


ian Leszczynski (Lenski), Edward Préchniak (Sewer), Jézef Unszlicht (Janowicz) and 
Tadeusz Zarski (Czerwiec). 
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The activities of the KPP from 1918 until its dissolution two de- 
cades later on orders of the Comintern were noteworthy for unsuccessful 
attempts to build lasting cover parties, occasional strikes, the clandestine 
publication of newspapers and pamphlets, espionage trials, and several 
acts of terrorism. The Communists could not compete with the Polish 
Peasant Party for political influence among the peasantry, or with the 
Polish Socialists among the industrial workers. Internally, the KPP was 
riddled with factionalism, theoretical strife, and other conflicts. 


The difficulties within the Communist Party of Poland were not 
only due to the existence of quarrels within the leadership and “isolation 
from the masses,” but largely because of the attitude of Moscow itself. 
Russified Poles occupied many of the key posts in the Soviet Union dur- 
ing the initial phase of development in that country.’ Despite their of- 
ficial positions and presumably Russian citizenship, these individuals 
participated as “Poles” in KPP congresses held in the USSR and only ad- 
ded to the general confusion. 

Stalin himself has been accused by a former Comintern official of 
harboring a hostile attitude toward Poland in general, and especially to- , 
ward its Communists.* He apparently recognized the danger of the pow- 
erful Western influences on the Poles, even including the Communists, 
which constituted a threat to his concept of the Party as a monolithic in- 
strument for iron dictatorship 

Organizationally, the KPP was very similar to its prototype, the 
All-Union Communist Party of Bolsheviks of the USSR. The basic unit 
of the KPP was the “cell” or jaczejka in an individual factory, military 
unit, village, or governmental agency. The four higher levels corresponded 
to the successively higher territorial divisions of the state: commune 
(gmina), county (powiat), province (wojewddztwo), and the national 
authorities at the top.’ 

Of the fifteen provincial organizations, six comprised the separate 
city and territorial districts of Krakow, £6dz, and Warsaw. The Czesto- 


7 E.g., Stanistaw Bonifski (Matecki), director of the Lenin University for the 
west (Kommunistcheski Universytet Narodov Zapada); Bratmann-Brodowski, coun- 
selor of USSR embassy in Berlin; Bronski, member of Foreign Trade Commissariat col- 
legium; Dzierzynski, organizer and head of the secret police or CHEKA; Fajnsztajn 
(Dolecki), chief of the TASS government news agency; Jakéb Firstenberg (Hanecki), 
high-ranking bureaucrat in economic apparatus; Karol Radek, director of Sun-Yat-sen 
University for Eastern Nations; Jézef Unszlicht, member of Revolutionary War Council 
under Lenin, later acting director of GPU, and before liquidation in 1938 chief of Red 
Air Force. 

8 A. Burmeister, “Tragedia polskich komunist6w” (The Tragedy of the Polish 
Communists), Kultura (Paris), No. 51 (January 1952), 109. 

® For a more detailed discussion of KPP structure see A. Strapinski, Wywrotowe 
partie polityczne (The Subversive Political Parties) (Warsaw: Wydawnictwo Naukowe- 
go Badania Komunizmu, 1933). 
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chowa, Kielce-Radom, Lublin, Plock, and Wtoctawek districts accounted 
for five more. The coal basin in Dabrowa Gérnicza, Gérny Slask (Upper 
Silesia), Poznafi-Pomorze (Pomerania), and Slask Cieszynski along the 
Czechoslovak border of Silesia represented the remaining major subdi- 
visions in the KPP organization. It should be noted that some of the 
areas did not follow provincial boundaries, whereas others cut across 
these administrative units. 


The Party high command, ie. the Political Bureau and the Central 
Committee, were soon compelled to conduct their operations from ad- 
jacent countries. All congresses after the first were held in the Soviet 
Union.”® Meetings of the Central Committee and of the Politburo were 
convened in Berlin until 1933, and subsequently in the Free City of 
Danzig (Gdansk), Prague, or Vienna. 


The Secretariat, another important body on the national level, 
supervised the work done on a current basis in the special units; it was 
nominally directed by the Central Committee. Apart from the two auton- 
omous sections for the Communist Parties of Western Belorussia and the 
Western Ukraine (in southeastern Poland), the Secretariat was responsible 
for the following sections.’? agricultural, cultural-educational, enemy or- 
ganizations, foreign, industrial, Jewish, mass action, military, miners, rail- 
roads, technical, trade union and cooperatives, women, working intel- 
ligentsia, and youth. 


Despite its elaborate organization, the KPP never achieved the 
numerical size of the Communist parties in neighboring Czechoslovakia 
or Germany. At its peak in 1931, the Party in Poland officially claimed 
12,000 members, and an additional 9,400 in the youth movement. At the 
end of World War II, the Communists disclosed that their combined 
forces — coming with the Red Army from the USSR and emerging from 
the underground in Nazi-occupied Poland — amounted to only 20,000 
persons.’” 


Accepting the possibly inflated figure of 12,000 KPP members, the 


10 Only seven KPP congresses were ever convenced; these met in December 1918, 
September 1923, March 1925, June 1927, August 1930, October 1932, and September 
1934. 

11 Compare S. Bafczyk, Komunisci na ustugach Moskwy (Communists in Mos- 
cow’s Service) (New York: Mid-Eutopean Studies Center microfilm, September 1952), 
p. 17 with J. A. Regula (ps.), Historja Komunistycznej Partji Polski w swietle faktéw 
i dokumentéw (History of the Polish Communist Party in the Light of Facts and Doc- 
uments) (Warsaw: Zaklady Graficzne “Druk-prasa,’ 1934), 2nd ed. 

12 A. Alster and J. Andrzejewski, “W sprawie skladu socjalnego PZPR” (The 
Social Structure of the Polish United Workers Party), Nowe Drogi (New Paths), V 
(January-February 1951), 235. 
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social composition of the Party during the interwar period (1931) was as 
follows: 





Category Number Per Cent 
Industrial workers 1,200 10.0 
Hired farm hands 360 3.0 
Peasants 3,360 28.0 
Other social groups 7,080 59.0 
Total 12,000 100.0 


SOURCE: Percentages are from Reguta, op. cit., p. 259, who cites an official KPP 
Central Committee brochure as his source; absolute figures computed by author. 


The industrial workers and hired agricultural laborers, from among 
whom it was hoped to recruit a majority of the Polish Communist Party, 
represented a meager 13 per cent of the total Party membership. This 
in itself provides eloquent testimony to the lack of appeal of the KPP 
among the Polish working people. 

Since the KPP had been outlawed, none of its members could openly 
run as candidates either for local elective offices or for the Sejm. Attempts 
to overcome this handicap took on the form of cover organizations and 
penetration of other genuine political parties. In this manner, the KPP 
was able to establish by 1921 (the national elections two years before had 
been boycotted by the Communists) a parliamentary group of two dep- 
uties.'’ The following year, the Commuists ran their candidates for the 
Sejm under the camouflaged Union of Urban and Rural Proletariat 
(ZPMiW—Zwigzek Proletariatu Miast i W si). They succeeded in polling 
132,495 votes which represented only about | per cent of the total ballot 
and again gave them two seats in the 444-man lower house. These dep- 
uties were Stanistaw Lafcucki, who had left the PPS, and Stefan Kréli 
kowski. 

In the course of a very short time, however, this parliamentary frac- 
tion of two individuals was able to split off some deputies from the Pol- 
ish Peasant Party “Liberation” (PSL—W yzwolenie) and from the Ukra- 
inian Social Democratic Party. In Eastern Galicia, Wotyn and north- 
eastern Poland, two further KPP cover organizations were established: 
the Workers’ and Peasants’ League (Se/rob), and the Belorussian Work- 
ers’ and Peasants’ Group (Hromada). KPP members also ran for the 
Sejm in 1922 on the Independent Peasant Party (NPCh—WNiezalezna Par- 
~ 18'The same KPP conference which voted accession to the Comintern also adopted 


a resolution advocating the “revolutionary exploitation of bourgeois parliaments.” 
Quoted in Kwiatkowski, op. cit., p. 11. 
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tia Chtopska) ticket. This mixture of camouflaged Communists num- 
bered 23 persons, and Adolf Warski (Warszawski) was given the thank- 
less assignment of unifying the group. 


In 1928, the peak of KPP strength was attained in the Sejm.'* This 
achievcment was whittled down, however, in the last two prewar elec- 
tions. Even though the internal authority of the Polish state became in- 
creasingly stronger as a result of the Pitsudski cowp d’état of May 1926 
and subsequent measures, such as the establishment of the Non-Party 
Bloc for Cooperation with the Government (BBW R—Bezpa:tyjny Blok 
W spotpracy z Rzgdem), the Communists were permited to maintain their 
legal cover parties. From 1928 onwards, however, the pro-government 
group dominated political life in Poland. 


Interwar Leadership 


The problem of establishing precisely who was in control of the 
Polish Communist Party during the period 1918-1938 is difficult because 
of the frequent changes in its headquarters; the clandestine character of 
the Party renders it almost impossible to establish with any degree of cer- 
tainty more minute relationship among the leaders.’” 

Prior to the death of Lenin, the KPP was manipulated by Wera 
Kostrzewa (Maria Koszutska), Henryk Walecki (Maks Horwitz), Adolf 
Warski (Warszawski). In close association with these three were the 
economists Ernest Brand (Henryk Lauer) and Jézef Sewer (Edward 
Préchniak), the latter a close personal friend of both Dzierzyfski and Un- 
szlicht. 


Never satisfied with permitting any considerable degree of auton- 
otay in “fraternal” Communist parties, the Russians began to use their 
penetration tactics in Poland through the medium of the Third (Com- 
munist) International. Thus, as early as 1923, the Comintern delegated 
four representatives to become members of the KPP Central Committee. 
These were Domski (Henryk Stein-Kaminski), Zofia Osiska (sister of 
Unszlicht), Lenski (Julian Leszczynski), and Damonski (Adamski). The 
four immediately organized themselves into an opposition group which 
began to attack the Party leadership in Nowy Przeglgd, the organ of the 
Central Committee. 


14H. MoScicki (ed.), Parlament Rzeczypospolitej Polskiej (The Parliament of Po- 
land) (Warsaw: Lucjan Ziotnicki [Publisher], 1928), pp. 296-97. 

15 The only official prewar Russian language source for this period is S. Skulski 
(Stanistaw Martens), Politicheskie partii v Polshe, Zapadnoi Belorussi i Zapadnoi U- 
kraine (Political Parties in Poland, Western Belorussia and Western Ukraine) (Minsk: 
Izdatelstvo Belorusskoi Akademii Nauk, 1935). 
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The leadership finally tried to eliminate the opposition from all 
KPP offices during a plenary meeting in March 1924. This maneuver was 
successful, although some of the delegates accused the leaders of “right- 
wing opportunism.” The matter was not settled definitively, but taken 
up three months later at the Fifth Comintern Congress. 


Stalin made certain that the opposition would win by packing the 
congress with his supporters. Thus, representatives of various foreign 
Communist parties were very often pro-Stalin Poles.’® In addition, many 
Russianized Poles who held high-ranking offices in the Soviet bureau- 


cracy were also present to voice their opposition to the Polish right-wing 
leadership. 


The congress of the Third International voted to censure the KPP, 
because top authorities had attempted to suppress all criticism from the 
left. A special Comintern commission was established to investigate the 
Communist Party of Poland.'’ Apart from setting a precedent for future 
incursions into KPP affairs, the commission passed a resolution condemn- 
ing the Polish leadership for “right-wing opportunism.” An official com- 
munication was also dispatched to the KPP Central Committee ordering 
the expulsion from its Political Bureau of Kostrzewa, Préchniak, Wa- 
lecki and Warski as well as their immediate arrival in Moscow together 
with Brand."* 

These decisions were confirmed at the March 1925 congress of the 
KPP, held at Minsk in Soviet Belorussia. It is interesting to note that 
of the 59 delegates to this meeting, at least 26 were Soviet officials. A 
new Politbiuro was elected from among the opposition four (Damonski, 
Domski, Lenski, Osinska) and their supporters. The right wing had been 
destroyed, and thus began the bolshevization of the Polish Communist 
Party. 

Very shortly the KPP leadership became concentrated in the hands 
of the extreme left wing, ie. the triumvirate of Domski, Leon Purman 


16 For example, Dolecki, Dzierzynski, Krajewski, Unszlicht represented the Rus- 
sian Communist Party; Lenski and Durét served as delegates of the French Communists; 
Karol Sliwka (from Cieszyn) spoke for the Czechs; and Gustaw Reicher (from Lédz), 
Domski, and Osinska were German delegates. Regula, op. cit., p. 101. 

17 The commission consisted of Stalin and Molotov as chairman and deputy, re- 
presentatives of the police (Dzierzyfski and Unszlicht) and the military (Podvoiski), 
“independent” persons (the economist Milyutin; the chief of Otdel Mezhdunarodnoi 
Svyazi (Division for International Unity) or Comintern branch supervising schools, Osip 
Pyatnitski; the later Comintern Secretary General, Manuilski), and two representatives 
each from the Communist parties affiliated with the Comintern. For names in the last 
category, see ibid., p. 104. 

18 The verbatim record of these proceedings appears in Protokoll Fuenfter Kon- 


gress der Kommunistischen Internationale (Hamburg: Verlag Carl Hoym Nachfolger, 
1924). 
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(Mann), and Skulski (Stanistaw Martens).'® This stage did not last too 
ong, however. A so-called ultra-left crisis developed, which was not set- 
tled until December 1925, when a KPP conference convened at Moscow. 


Following this meeting, the reconstituted Politburo included Bogu- 
cki ( a former Soviet official), Krajewski, Lenski, Jan Paszyi (Czarny, 
a trade unionist), Préchniak, Stefanski, and Warski. In addition, the 
KPZB and KPZU were represented by Korczyk-Lohynowicz and Osip 
Wasi!kiw-Kryluk respectively.” The new leadership had just begun to 
function when the coup d’état of May 1926 took place in Poland. 

Pitsudski, the former Socialist, received the support of many Com- 
munists, who not only joined the PPS in demonstrations on his behalf, 
but even participated to some extent in the actual bid for power. This 
was notably true of the Communist Youth Union. In the Sejm, part of 
the KPP following (the NPCh or Independent Peasant Party) voted for 
Pitsudski as a candidate for the Presidency of the Republic. This action 
was subsequently disavowed by Moscow and has gone down into history 
as the “May error.””? 


These circumstances brought a new division in the KPP leadership. 
The right-wing old guard was called the majority, or wigkszoSciowcy, and 
included Brand, Feliks Kon, Kostrzewa, Stefan Krélikowski (Bartosze- 
wicz), Préchniak, Sochacki, Walecki, and Warski. The left-wing minority, 
or wiekszosciowcy, consisted of Stanistaw Burzynski (Bur), Franciszek 
Fiedler (Efroim Truskier), Henrykowski (Saul Amsterdam), Lenski, Ner- 
ski (Bernard Zaks), Jan Paszyn, Ryng (Jerzy Heryng), Sanocki( Witold 
Tomorowicz), and Zarski. This split in the Party lasted until 1929, by 
which time Stalin had consolidated his power in the USSR and could 
devote more time to the KPP, using the Comintern as his tool. 


Although some changes were made in the Polish leadership, notably 
the replacement in 1927 of Warski by Kostrzewa, the KPP began to 
stagnate. Social conditions in Poland were improving, and the Commun- 
ists had a less fertile field for their operations than before. The semi- 


19 Lenski had been arrested by Polish authorities but managed to escape to the 
USSR with the aid of the Soviet ambassador to Warsaw, Voikov. This same Voikov 
was one of the participants in the murder of the tsar and the imperial family. Voikov 
himself was assassinated in Warsaw by a young Russian émigré, Boris Koverda, who 
served ten years of an original life sentence for the crime. Koverda was recently granted 
the right to enter the United States from Germany, under the provisions of a Congres- 
sional Act signed by President Eisenhower. Arkansas Gazette (Little Rock), March 31, 
1956. 

20 Regula, op. cit., p. 162. 

21 Again, a special Polish commission was appointed by the Comintern. Its report 
declared that the KPP had made a “tactical mistake” and had lost its head in the face 
otf “the beginning of fascism.” See the article by J. V. Stalin in Nowy Przeglad (The 
New Review) (August-September 1926). 
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authoritarian trend in Polish political life introduced a stability which 
vitiated all KPP attempts to disintegrate the state from within.” 

The Sixth Comintern Congress in July 1928 established a new 
Polish commission to study the split in the KPP. After some deliberation, 
the commission levied criticism against both groups, and dispatched se- 
veral agents to watch over the factions and report back their findings. 
These agents were Podubovny in the Secretariat, Knorin (Sokolik) in the 
Politburo, and Popov (Zowicki) in the Central Committee. Such acti- 
vities finally led to the removal of most right-wing members from the 
leadership in Poland. 

Yet another Polish commission was evolved by the Comintern in 
June 1930, and it succeeded in eliminating all of the old guard majority 
leaders by the time the KPP congress was convened two months later. 
A different Politburo emerged, with the following membership: Bron- 
kowski (Bortnowski) who represented Red Army intelligence, Burzyn- 
ski, Lenski, Adam Stawinski who reported directly to the Russian secret 
police, Sochacki; and candidates Henrykowski, Horenko (KPZB), Kor- 
czyk (KPZU), Marek (Alfred Lampe).** This newly constituted group 
was more to Stalin’s liking. 

After the murder of Sergei Kirov in Leningrad, several prominent 
KPP members then on Soviet territory were arrested. One of the first was 
Zofia Osinska. (Her brother Jézef Unszlicht had been acting chief of the 
secret police and was head of the Russian Air Force at the time of his 
demotion in 1932.) Jerzy Sochacki was the next to be arrested in Moscow. 
Zarski and Sylwester Wojewédzki, both in the USSR since 1927, were 
arrested and tried together with Sochacki on charges of espionage for 
the Polish general staff. This was the beginning of a purge which even- 
tually caught up with virtually every Polish Communist within reach of 
the Kremlin.” 

Gradually leaders of the KPP were enticed to Moscow under one 
pretext or another, but it was not until the end of 1936 that the Soviet 
secret police moved to liquidate even those Poles who held official USSR 


22 The Communists tacitly admit this in their postwar version of the period, 
which is notable for its vagueness. See J. Kowalczyk (ed.), KPP—-Wspomnienia z pola 
walki (The Polish Communist Party — Reminiscences from the Field of Struggle) 
(Warsaw: Ksiazka i Wiedza, 1951). 

23 Regula, op. cit., p. 250. 

24 It is paradoxical that only those Communists who had the good fortune of be- 
ing in Polish prisons survived the bloodbath. See the article by Burmeister, op. cit., 
101-109 for the names and individual fates of 27 former high-ranking KPP members. 
The same author in Dissolution and Aftermath of the Comintern (New York: Research 
Program on the USSR, 1955), mimeographed series no. 77, states that only between 
sixty and one hundred “third and fourth ranking” former KPP members were amnest- 
ied from Kolyma, Vorkuta, Karaganda, and other forced labor camps after World War 
Btpo 5h). 
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government positions. No survivor of the KPP leaders ever escaped to 
the West with the full story, and in March 1938 the Polish Communist 
Party was dissolved by the Comintern. A year later, on March 11, 1939, 
the leader of the delegation representing the Comintern at the eighteenth 
Russian Communist Party Congress declared in a speech: “Most conta- 
minated by hostile elements was the KPP, where agents of Polish fasc- 


ism managed to gain positions of leadership.”*° 


Seventeen years later, it was established that this charge had been 
based on evidence falsified by provocateurs. An examination of all the 
relevant material by the Central Committees of the Communist Parties of 
Bulgaria, Italy, Finland, Poland, and the Soviet Union led them to the 
conclusion that the dissolution of the Polish Communist Party in 1938 
was an “unfounded act.”*® 


World War Il and After 


The joint destruction of the Polish state by Germany and the USSR 
in September-October of 1939 and the ensuing two-year alliance between 
the despoilers allowed those Polish Communists who had survived to 
organize anew under orders from Moscow. In the German-occupied 
Polish territories, this initial period was reportedly characterized by close 
cooperation between Communists and the Gestapo in combatting the 
London-directed Polish underground movement.?* The Communists in 
Poland received their orders through Soviet liaison personnel, because 
no central Party organization existed as yet. 


The great majority of Polish Communists who have risen to prom- 
inence since World War II were resident in Soviet-occupied Eastern Po- 
land, and fled with the Russians when Germany invaded the USSR. Only 
a relative handful remained in Poland after June 1941, and this group 
began to organize the nucleus of a Communist Party on its own initiative. 
It was not until the winter of 1941-1942, however, that Soviet agents 


25 See also the Malaya Sovetskaya Entsiklopedia (Small Soviet Encyclopedia) 
(Moscow: Izdatelstvo Politicheskoi Literatury, 1948), Vol. VIII, which claims that the 
penetration of the KPP was conducted by members of the Polish Military Organization 
(POW—Polska Organizacja Wojskowa). 

26 Trybuna Ludu (The People’s Tribune), February 19, 1956. See also the article 
by Roman Werfel, entitled “List do Towarzysza” (Letter to a Comrade), ibid., March 
23, 1956, which states that the source of the false accusation against the KPP was the 
Soviet NK VD. 


27 Kwiatkowski, op. cit., pp. 17-18. 
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were dropped into the area between Warsaw and Lublin, and regular 
contact was established with Moscow.”* 


In January 1942, the Polish Communist Party was officially re- 
vived at a secret meeting in Warsaw under the name of the Polish Work- 
ers’ Party (PPR—Polska Partia Robotnicza). Its first Secretary General, 
Marceli Nowotko,”’ was shot and killed on a Warsaw street under myster- 
ious circumstances in November 1942; his successor, Pawet Finder, was 
arrested by the German secret police a year later.*” In November 1943, 
Wtadystaw Gomutka became the incumbent of the top Party post. It 
was later revealed that Gomutka’s election coincided with the period 
when the system of communications between the PPR Central Commit- 
tee in Poland and the USSR had broken down for a few months, since 
the imprisoned Party functionaries (Finder and Fornalska) were the only 
ones in possession of the radio code.** 

Concurrently with the development of the PPR in German-oc- 
cupied Poland, another Polish Communist organization emerged in 
the Soviet Union. In conformity with the emphasis upon nationalism, the 
latter group took the name Union of Polish Patriots (ZPP—Zwigzek 
Patriotow Polskich). Its leading members had been active in an organiza- 
tion called the Association of Former Political Prisoners (SBWP)** at 
Lwow during the Russian occupation of 1939-1941. After the outbreak 
of the Nazi-Soviet war, this small group of native Communists fled from 
southeast Poland to the USSR with the retreating Russian troops. Each 
individual was on his own, since conditions were disorganized and chaotic. 





28 Polski Sztab Glowny w Londynie, Polskie sity zbrojne w drugiej wojnie Swiato- 
wej (The Polish Armed Forces in World War II) (London: Instytut Historyczny imie- 
nia Generata Sikorskiego, 1950), III, 923. 

The underground history of the PPR is extremely obscure. This is probably due to 
the fact that PPR achievements were not particularly effective. For a collection of of- 
ficial PPR documents issued between 1942 and 1948 see H. Koztowska (ed.), W dzie- 
Sigig rocznice powstania PPR (The Tenth Anniversary of the Polish Workers Party) 
(Warsaw: Ksiazka i Wiedza, 1952). 

29 Nowotko’s biography appears in Polska Partia Robotnicza, Kalendarz robotni- 
czy na 1948 rok (Workers’ Calendar) (Warsaw: Spdtdzielni wydawnicza “Ksiqzka,” 
1947), pp. 187-88. 

30 Pawet Finder was executed by the Gestapo together with his assistant Matgorza- 
ta Fornalska eight months later, i.e. in July 1944. Biographical data on Finder were 
published in zbid., p. 188. 

31 See the speech made by Zenon Kliszko at the third plenum of the Central Com- 
mittee, as reported in Polska Zjednoczona Partia Robotnicza, III plenum PZPR (The 
Third Plenum of the Polish United Workers Party) (Warsaw: Wydawnictwo “Nowe 
Drogi,” 1949), pp. 86 ff. 

32 The SBWP (Stowarzyszenie Bytych Wiginidw Politycznych) published one 
newspaper called Czerwony Sztandar (The Red Banner) and was permitted to exist by 
USSR authorities so that Soviet agents could watch over the activities of these prewar, 
ie. “suspect,” Polish Communists. Actually, the Russians supported the Ukrainians 
during this period (1939-1941) and paid little attention to the Polish “comrades” until 
1943. 
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It should be emphasized that the Soviets gave little, if any, assistance to 
the fleeing Polish Communists. 

Not until 1943, two months after Stalin had broken diplomatic re- 
lations with the London Polish Government-in-Exile over the Katyn 
massacre, did the Russian authorities permit 66 delegates to convene at 
Moscow from all parts of the USSR and officially found the Polish Patr- 
iots’ Union.** Although a few of these delegates were not Communists, 
twelve of the 66 later emerged as members of the Central Committee; 
another, Julia Brystygier, was a member of the Central Party Control 
Commission from 1948 to 1954. Still others, such as Wiktor Grosz, L<- 
szek Krzemien, Jerzy Panski, Jozef Sygalin, Antoni Siwicki, Adam Wa- 
zyk, and Henryk Wolpe have become prominent in the government or 
army of Communist Poland rather than in the Party. At least 29 of the 
original 66 delegates to the 1943 congress at Moscow are known to have 
served in the Russian-sponsored Kosciuszko Division. 

One of the principal aims of the Polish Patriots’ Union, nominally 
headed by Wanda Wasilewska, a prewar leftist writer of children’s books, 
was the recruitment of a Soviet-commanded army from among Poles de- 
ported to the USSR in the vast “social engineering” project begun during 
the Hitler-Stalin pact.** The nucleus for the future army was the Koé- 
ciuszko Division, established on May 20, 1943, and commanded by Colo- 
nel Zygmunt Berling, a pre-1939 regular Polish Army officer.” Many 
of the Communists who joined this Division became officers in the poli- 
tical-education corps. Official biographies assert the following current 
(1956) members of the Central Committee to have served in such capa- 
city with Polish units: full members Antoni Alster, Jakub Berman, Ste- 
fan Jedrychowski, Piotr Jaroszewicz, Stefan Kalinowski, Antoni Kuli- 
gowski, Mieczystaw Mietkowski, Hilary Minc, Marian Naszkowski, Ed- 
ward Ochab, Edmund Pszczdtkowski, Stanistaw Radkiewicz, Konrad 
Swietlik, Jerzy Sztachelski, Eugeniusz Szyr, Walenty Titkow, Julian To- 


33 Officers for the Union of Polish Patriots were elected on June 10, 1943 at this 
congress in Moscow. Wola Polska (Free Poland) (Moscow), June 16, 1943. An official 
postwar source reveals only these thirteen names of ZPP founders: Wanda Wasilewska 
(now wife of the Ukrainian writer A. Korneichuk), Alfred Lampe (died 1944); and 
postwar Central Committee members Jakub Berman, Aleksander Zawadzki, Hilary 
Minc, Stanistaw Radkiewicz, Roman Zambrowski, Edward Ochab, Zygmunt Modzelew- 
ski (died 1954), Kazimierz Witaszewski, Stefan Jedrychowski, Stanistaw Skrzeszewski, 
and Jerzy Sztachelski. Source: F. Jézwiak, PPR w walce 0 wyzwolenie narodowe i spo- 
teczne (The Polish Workers Party in the Struggle for National and Social Liberation) 
(Warsaw: Ksiazka i Wiedza, 1952), pp. 107-108. 

34 Estimated at almost 1.7 million deportees by S. Mora and P. Zwierniak (pseud- 
onyms), Giustizia sovietica (Rome: Magi-Spinetti, 1948), p. 92. 

35 After dropping out of the news for several years, Berling was appointed Deputy 
Minister of State Farms. Trybuna Ludu, August 10, 1953. For the background of the 
USSR-sponsored Polish Army, see R. F. Staar “The Military Potential of Communist 
Poland,” Military Review, XXXVI (July 1955), 41-47. 
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karski, Kazimierz Witaszewski, Roman Zambrowski, and Aleksander Za- 
wadzki; and candidate members Marian Minor, Jerzy Putrament, Wto- 
dzimierz Sokorski, and Mieczystaw Wagrowski. 

After July 1944, command over these Polish units was assigned to 
Michat Rola-Zymierski, a former Polish Army general convicted of em- 
bezzlement and dishonorably discharged in 1927. He in turn was re- 
placed at the beginning of November 1949 by Soviet Marshal Konstan- 
tin K. Rokossovsky. To provide some semblance of legality to the infiltra- 
tion of Russians into the Polish armed forces, the presidium of the Sup- 
reme Soviet of the USSR granted to Red Army personnel permission tc 
accept Polish citizenship as early as June 1944.°° 

These political-education elements from the Polish units attached 
to the Russian army combined in 1944 with the PPR, just emerged from 
the underground, on “liberated” Polish soil. The total strength of both 
groups, as has already been mentioned, was only 20,000 persons.** This 
numerical weakness during the initial postwar period made Communist 
strategy subordinate socialism to nationalism, and forced communism to 
pose as a native Polish movement. A “united front” basis for the future 
government had been established in the small hours of January 1, 1944, 
when the underground legislative National Council of the Homeland 
(KRN—Krajowa Rada Narodowa) was launched in Warsaw. 

The Communists were only to share in the leadership of the KRN 
as equal partners with other political parties, although even this exag- 
gerated the popular strength of the PPR.** Some of the non-Communists 
trom the Peasant Party (W4tadystaw Kowalski, now United Peasant Party 
chairman, and Franciszek Litwin, who has not been heard of since he was 
replaced as Health Minister in early 1947) and from the Polish Socialist 
Party (Edward Osubka-Morawski, who disappeared after replacement as 


36 “Dekret iz 11 iyunya 1944 goda,” Vedomosti Verkhovnogo Sovieta SSSR, 
(News of the Supreme Soviet of the USSR) (Moscow), no 35, June 30, 1944. Several 
thousand Soviet officers did so. They were desperately needed in the war against Ger- 
many by the Soviet-sponsored Polish Army units, because about 12,000 prewar Polish 
officers who had fallen into Russian hands as POW’s were murdered by the NKVD in 
the spring of 1940. See under “Findings” in U.S. Congress, House, Select Committee 
to Conduct an Investigation and Study of the Katyn Forest Massacre, Interim Report, 
House Report No. 2430, 82d Cong. 2d Sess. (Washington: Government Printing Of- 
fice, 1952), p. 4. 

37 The numerical strength of the PPR increased over tenfold by the time of its 
first postwar congress in December 1945, i.e. within a period of eighteen months. Z 
Kliszko, “O marksistowskq partie masowa,” Nowe Drogi, II (May-June, 1948), 30. 
Source gives a figure of 210,000 members for this date. Just prior to the merger with 
the left-wing Socialists three years later, the PPR claimed over one million members 
R. Zambrowski and H. Swiatkowski, O zadaniach PZPR i statucie PZPR (About the 
Tasks and the Statute of the Polish United Workers Party) (Warsaw: Ksiazka i Wiedza, 
1950), p. 12. 

38 For a discussion of Communist weaknesses see R. F. Staar, “Ten Years of the 
Polish ‘People’s’ Republic,” Congressional Record, January 24, 1956, pp. A. 693-94. 
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Public Administration Minister in January 1949; Aleksander Zaruk- 
Michalski, recently identified as director of the Treaty Section in the For- 
eign Trade Ministry; and Stanistaw Szwalbe, who last appeared publicly 
as deputy speaker of the Sejm in March 1951) were weaned away from 
their respective groups by this formula and persuaded to join forces with 
the Communists in establishing the KRN.*® 

It was certainly not this weak coalition, but the military successes 
and physical presence of the Soviet Army which guaranteed the Com- 
munists a monopoly of political power in Poland at the end of World 
War II. An executive body, the Polish Committee of National Libera- 
tion (PKWN—Polski Komitet Wyzwolenia Narodowego), was estab- 
lished at Chetm near Lublin on July 22, 1944 by the Communists. At first, 
despite Communist control of the government, six political parties were 
allowed to exist for a few years. By the fall of 1947, however, no overtly 
organized political opposition existed in Poland.*° 

During the years 1945-1947, Poland was governed by a coalition 
cabinet which included non-Communists from among those Poles who 
had been affiliated with the London Polish Government-in-Exile and 
who returned to Poland after the war (Stanistaw Mikotajczyk, Jan Stan- 
czyk). Fifteen cabinet posts, however, remained in the hands of former 
PKWN members.*? 

After diplomatic recognition by the United States and the United 
Kingdom on July 5, 1945, the government in Poland prepared for the 
“free and unfettered” elections provided for by the Yalta Agreement. 


39 The PPR had at least six representatives on the KRN; these included: Bolestaw 
Bierut (head of the Communist Party until his death in Moscow on March 13, 1956), 
Marian Spychalski (recently released from five-year arrest), Kazimierz Mijat (Minister 
of Communal Economy), Wladysaw Biehkowski (purged with Gomutka in 1948), 
Stanislaw Toltwinski (deputy director, Council of Ministers Office), and Wtadystaw 
Dworakowski (until March 30, 1956 chief of the Council of Ministers Office security 
apparatus). In addition to the Socialist and Peasant delegates mentioned above, the 
KRN had one allegedlly non-Party member (Michat Rola Zymierski, who was arrested 
after removal from the State Council in late 1952) that could be counted on to vote 
with the Communists, and two unidentified persons — a Miss or Mrs. Kruczkowska 
and a Mr. Manugiewicz. Thus, the Communists controlled nine of the fourteen votes in 
the KRN. See the article “Jak powstala KRN,”’ Robotnik (The Worker) (Warsaw), 
December 31, 1945. 

40 By 1950, the original six parties had “voluntarily” amalgamated to comprise 
three. This is still the situation in the spring of 1956. The other two active groups, be- 
sides the Communists, are the United Peasant Party (ZSL—Zjednoczone Stronnictwo 
Ludowe) and the Democratic Party (SD—Stronnictwo Demokratyczne). 

41 These fifteen PKWN representatives in the cabinet controlled the premiership 
(Edward Osubka-Morawski), first deputy premiership (Wtadystaw Gomutka) and the 
key ministries of Public Security (Stanistaw Radkiewicz), National Defense (Michat 
Rola-Zymierski), Information and Propaganda (Stefan Matuszewski), and Foreign Af- 
fairs (Wincenty Rzymowski), as well as Industry (Hilary Minc), Foreign Trade (Stefan 
Jedrychowski), Finance (Konstanty Dabrowski), Justice (Henryk Swiatkowski), Tran- 
sport (Jan Rabanowski), Posts and Telegraph (Jézef Putek), Food and Trade (Jerzy 
Sztachelski), Health (Franciszek Litwin), and Forestry (Stanislaw Tkaczéw). 
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These elections were continually postponed, while the Communists and 
left-wing Socialists exerted pressure on the leader of the genuine Polish 
Peasant Party, Stanistaw Mikotajczyk, to participate in a “bloc of demo- 
cratic parties,” which he steadfastly refused to do.** 

This spurious “democratic” bloc consisted of puppet political parties 
completely under Communist orders. Such were the left-wing Socialists, 
led by Edward Osubka-Morawski and Jozef Cyrankiewicz; the subverted 
Democratic Party, under Wincenty Rzymowski and Jan Rabanowski; 
and the so-called Peasant Party, with Wtadystaw Kowalski and Franci- 
szek Litwin, which group Mikotajczyk disregarded upon his postwar re- 
turn to Poland from London. In order to make further diversion in the 
rural areas the Communists encouraged certain leftists (notably Tadeusz 
Rek) in Mikotajczyk’s group to create the Polish Peasant Party — New 
Liberation (Nowe Wyzwolenie). Some prewar Catholic fascist-type ele- 
ments led by Bolestaw Piasecki were likewise allowed to found a political 
organization, and they called themselves the Progressive Catholics (Po- 
stepowi Katolicy). 

In connection with their efforts to intimidate the population, the 
Communists unleashed a wave of psychological and physical terror con- 
ducted by the security police, the militia, the army, and even special So- 
viet police units.** A series of show trials followed in which the public 
prosecutor always attempted to prove a connection between the Polish 
Peasant Party and “reactionary” underground organizations, and even 
the embassies of Great Britain and the United States. When the election 
was finally held on January 19, 1947, Mikotajczyk’s party “officially” 
received only 28 of the 444 seats in the Sejm.** After eliminating their 
principal political rival — Mikotajczyk fled Poland in the fall of 1947 — 
the Communists were ready to cleanse their own party. 

New tactics in Communist countries are often accompanied by a 
withdrawal from the public eye of those leaders who have been conspicu- 
ous in connection with a discarded policy. This happened in Poland during 
1948. Up to that time Moscow had encouraged a “united front” type of 
government and policy within its satellite states. The Communist leader 


42 For details see S. Mikolajczyk, The Pattern of Soviet Domination (London: 
Samson Low, Marston and Company, 1948) and A. B. Lane, I Saw Poland Betrayed 
(Indianopolis: The Bobbs-Merrill Company, 1948). 

43 A member of the Politburo boasted that 87,000 members of the reserve militia 
(ORMO—Organizacja Rezerwy Milicji Obywatelskiej) had actively participated in the 
pre-electoral campaign against “bandits” in the rural areas (R. Zambrowski, “Na no- 
wym etapie” [In the New Stage], Nowe Drogi, I [February-March 1947}, 12), an 
allusion to the forces used to terrorize potential Mikolajczyk voters. Another official 
source claimed that a total of 350,000 Communists actively participated in the pre- 
election activities. B. Bierut and J. Cyrankiewicz, op. cit., p. 40. 

44 Monitor Polski, January 22, 28, 1942. 
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whose name had been most often associated with a Polish way to Social- 
ism was Wtadystaw Gomutka — at the time of his fall, PPR Secretary 
General, Deputy Premier, and Minister for the Recovered Territories. 
Suddenly, in the summer of 1948, he was accused by the Politburo of 
wanting to dissolve the Party in the “united front,” ie. failing to stress 
the leadership of the PPR in the coalition government, and of refusing 
to revise the Party program to include collectivization as a plank.*® His 
greatest transgression, however, was presumably that he believed in dif- 
ferentiation and decentralization of the states in the Soviet orbit, as well 
as a degree of autonomy of satellite Communist parties. 


Gomutka’s official biography provides some insight toward an un- 
derstanding of why he was purged.*® First of all, he was a native Polish 
Communist with no Soviet training. His father, a Socialist and an oil 
field laborer, had worked in the Pennsylvania coal mines for some time. 
Wtadystaw Gomutka was born at Krosno, province of Rzeszéw, in 1905, 
and became a skilled locksmith. At the age of sixteen, he was already 
connected with leftist groups, and soon became an official in the chem- 
ical industry trade union. Gomutka was jailed in 1932 and again in 1936 
for Communist activities. After an interlude (1939-1941) at Lwéw, he 
began organizing the PPR in his native province under German occupa- 
tion. He rose rapidly to head the PPR for Warsaw city (summer 1942), 
membership on the Central Committee (December 1942), and the PPR 
Secretary Generalship (November 1943). 

Gomutka was removed as titular Party leader on September 3, 1948 
by a plenary session of the Central Committee.** Just prior to his down- 
fall, he had proposed that the planned merger of the Socialists (PPS) 
with the Communists should not involve extensive purges of nationalists 


45 For the charges brought against Gomutka, see B. Bierut, “O odchyleniu prawi- 
cowym i nacjonalistycznym w kierownictwie partii i o sposobach jego przezwycieze- 
nia,’ Nowe Drogi, V (September-October, 1948), 9-50. 

46 W. Gomutka-Wieslaw, W walce o demokracje ludowg (The Struggle for Peo- 
ple’s Democracy) (£6dz: Spétdzielnia Wydawnicza “Ksiqzka,” 1947), 1, 7-9. This is a 
two-volume compilation of Gomutka’s speeches and writings, some under his pseud- 
onym “Wieslaw.” 

47 “Komunikat o wynikach obrad plenum KC PPR,” Nowe Drogi, II (September- 
October, 1948), 1. 

Others purged at this same Central Committee plenum included the following: 
Marian Baryla, Wtadystaw Bienkowski, Zenon Kliszko, Ignacy Korczyfski, Aleksander 
Kowalski, Ignacy Loga-Sowinski, Mieczystaw Moczar. Ibid. For the names of those who 
fell later, see “Communist Party Purges: Poland” in Department of State, Moscow’s 
European Satellites: A Handbook (Washington: Government Printing Office, Novem- 
ber 1955) publication No. 5914, pp. 16-17. 

The parliamentary immunity of Gomutka was unanimously removed by the Sejm 
upon request of the prosecutor general. Trybuna Ludu, October 31, 1951. Although 
never tried publicly, Gomutka was kept under arrest until his recent release which was 
announced by Edward Ochab (First Secretary of the Communist Party). Trybuna Ludu, 
April 7, 1956. 
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and rightists. He had presumably hoped that the PPS majority would 
fuse with his own personal following in support of his policies. 


The merger took place three months later in December of 1948. 
However, before being allowed to join the new party, the PPS was forced 
to purge its membership drastically. During the second half of 1948, a 
total of 82,000 PPS members were reportedly expelled from that organi- 
zation.*® As a result, the left-wing group of Socialists entered the united 
party in a very subordinate and weak role. At the same time a gradual but 
searching purge of Communist “Gomutkaites” was initiated which al- 
legedly removed 29,000 persons from the PPR in the six months prior to 
the fusion congress.*® 


The congress in December 1948 acted as a rubber stamp for de- 
cisions already made in advance. One of the outward manifestations of 
this fact was that the number of candidates for office invariably equaled 
the number of available posts. A check of positions filled at the congress 
shows the Communists to have gained 45 of the 69 seats on the new 
Central Committee, some 33 of the 50 candidate positions, a total of 14 
among the 15 places on the Central Commission of Party Control, four 
of the seven on the Audit Commission, eight of the 11 Politburo posts and 
three of the four candidates, five of the seven positions on the Secretariat 
and 13 of the 14 directorships of sections, as well as 16 of the 23 posts 
on the Organizational Bureau. This makes up about 70 per cent of all 
positions. 


Superficially, these arrangements appeared to correspond approxi- 
mately to Communist numerical strength, since the PPR claimed 1,006,- 
873 members to about 584,000 for the Socialists.°° However, a total of 


48R. Zambrowski and H. Swiatkowski, O statucie i zagadnieniach organizacyj- 
nych PZPR (About the Statute and Organizational Tasks of the Polish United Work- 
ers Party) (Warsaw: Ksiazka i Wiedza, 1949), p .63. 

A different Communist source (Alster and Andrzejewski, op. cit., p. 237) gives a 
figure of 110,000 Socialists expelled over the same period of time. 

49 Zambrowski and Swiatkowski, op. cit., p. 16. 

Again it is Alster and Andrzejewski, op. cit., p. 238, who cite a completely dif- 
ferent figure (60,000) for the same six months. This is certainly proof of how unreli- 
able Communist statistics are and should make one cautious in accepting these at face 
value. 

50 Alster and Andrzejewski, op. cit., p. 236 give the number of Communists. 

The PPS membership figure has been estimated on the basis of a report on con- 
tributions received for construction of a Socialist Party headquarters. “Budujemy wspél- 
ny dom,” (We Are Building Our House), Nowe Drogi, Il (May-June 1948), 3. This 
represented a considerable drop in membership for the PPS, since the Socialists had 
claimed about 700,000 members as of October 1947 according to Kalendarz robotniczy 
na 1948 rok (Workers’ Calendar, 1948), p. 69. 
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thirty-two (ie. 80 per cent) of the forty top posts (Party chairman, 
Politburo members and candidates, Secretariat members, and Section di- 
rectors)°' went to the Communists in 1948. This percentage is incom- 
parably higher today.™* 


Harding College, Searcy, Arkansas. 


51 For analyses of these top bodies see the following articles by R. F. Staar: “The 
Secretariat of the United Polish Workers’ Party,” Journal of Central European Affairs, 
XV (October 1955), 272-85 and “The Political Bureau of the United Polish Workers’ 
Party,” American Slavic and East European Review, XV (April 1956), 206-15. 

52 Currently, ie. in 1956, former PPR members hold 35 of the top 38 positions 
which were filled at the March 1954 Party congress. The declining former PPS com- 
ponent on the Central Committee is further indicative of the fate ultimately shared by 
all Social Democrats who collaborate with the Communists. In 1948, the PPS obtained 
44 seats on the 125-man Central Committee, or about 35 per cent of the total. At the 
1954 congress, former Socialists received only 21 of the 127 positions on the newly 
elected Central Committee, which is less than 17 per cent. 
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STANISLAW SKRZYPEK 


A STUDY IN UKRAINIAN DEMOGRAPHY 


The purpose of this article is to examine the major scholarly publi- 
cations which deal with the population problem and the national struc- 
ture of the areas of Ukrainian state aspirations (see map). 

To give a full, though obviously condensed, picture of that problem, 
I must first refer to the estimates and evaluations of the population prob- 
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lem of the Ukraine published in my articles devoted to that question, as 
well as in my book, Ukrainski program panstwowy na tle rzeczywis- 
tosci.+ 

1 Stanistaw Skrzypek, Ukrainski program panstwowy na tle rzeczywistosci (The 
Ukrainian State Program in the Light of Reality), London, 1948. “Ukrainskie aspira- 
cje panstwowe w Swietle etnografii” (Ukrainian State Aspirations in the Light of Ethno- 


graphy), Przeglad Polski (Polish Review) (London), Vol. 3, No. 7 (July 1948), pp. 9.23. 
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On the basis of official census figures I reached, in these studies, the 
following results: 


In the period 1926-1931 there lived in all the areas of Ukrainian 
state aspirations 53.4 million people of whom 34.1 million were Ukrain- 
ians, while 19.3 million belonged to other nationalities. Of the 34.1 mil- 
lion Ukrainians, 23.2 million lived in the Ukrainian Soviet Republic, 4.8 
million in other areas of Ukrainian state aspirations in the USSR and 6.1 
million in Poland, Rumania, and Czechoslovakia. 


a 


Using these figures as a base, an examination of the population 
changes that occurred there in the period 1926-1939 and during World 
War II, led me to the following conclusions: 


Assuming a normal population growth in the area of Ukrainian 
state aspirations, in 1939 there should have lived in that area about 62 
million people of whom 39.5 million should have been Ukrainian and 20.5 
million of other nationalities. Actually in 1939 the area contained 55 mil- 
lion people of whom 29 million were Ukrainian and 26 of other natio- 
nalities. Of the 29 million Ukrainians inhabiting the area of Ukrainian 
state aspirations, 19.7 million lived in the Soviet Ukraine, 2.5 million in 
the areas of Ukrainian state aspirations within the Soviet Union, and 6.8 
million in the areas of Ukrainian state aspirations in Poland, Rumania, and 
Czechoslovakia. Thus the over-all absolute decrease of the Ukrainian 
population in 1926-1939 amounts to 5 million in round figures, while in 
comparison with the figures of the Ukrainian population expected for 
1939 that loss amounts to 10.5 million. 


I divided that loss under the following headings:* 


Losses resulting from the artificially caused famine 
in 1932-1933 2.5 million 
Losses caused by political reprisals i 
Losses caused by Russification nl 
Losses caused by the flight and by expulsions of the 
Ukrainian population from the Ukraine into the 
Soviet Union 3.0 


However, the further decrease of the Ukrainian people’s biological 
potential was not halted in 1939. On the basis of the estimated popula- 
tion losses suffered by the people of the area of Ukrainian state aspira- 
tions and the Ukrainian people during World War II, I reached the con- 
clusion that during that period the area in question as a whole lost 16 mil- 


2 ibid., p. 32-40. 
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lion people.® Of the over-all figure of these losses according to my estimate 
7 million were Ukrainians.* Subtracting these figures from the number 
for 1939, I concluded that at the end of the war the entire area of Ukrain- 
ian state aspirations contained slightly over 39 million people of whom 
21 to 22 million were Ukrainian. 

According to very general estimates, the Soviet Ukraine within its 
pre-1939 boundaries had 14 million, other areas of Ukrainian state as- 
pirations in the Soviet Union 1 to 2 million, while Poland, Rumania, and 
Czechoslovakia had 5 to 6 million. 

Finally, I have attempted in my book to make an approximate esti- 
mate of the probable population setup of the area of Ukrainian state 
aspirations for 1948. According to my estimate, in 1948 as a result 
of a partial return of the refugees from the East and from Germany as 
well as the influx of a considerable number of Russians and of other na- 
tionalities from the interior of the Soviet Union, the total population of 
the area of Ukrainian state aspirations grew to 50 million of whom 23 
million were Ukrainians. In other words, taking the area of Ukrainian 
state aspirations as a whole, today the Ukrainians are only a relative ma- 
jority. This obviously does not mean that in the respective territories, 
mainly in the central Dnieper basin and in the areas incorporated into the 
Ukraine after 1939, the Ukrainians do not continue to constitute a con- 
siderable majority. 


For the sake of clarity I would like to stress that the figure of 23 mil- 
lion Ukrainians who according to my estimate lived in the area of Ukrain- 
ian state aspirations in 1948, does not represent the entire Ukrainian popu- 
lation. According to my calculations an additional 7 million Ukrainians 
live in the so-called diaspora in the Soviet Union, and about 2 million in 
the West, mainly in America and Europe, which means that the total 
figure of Ukrainians amounts to about 32 million. 


So far we have been concerned with the quantitative nationality 
structure of the area of Ukrainian state aspirations and with the number 
of Ukrainians in the world. 


However, the population problem of the Ukraine requires not only a 
quantitative but also a qualitative analysis. As I do not wish to occupy too 
much space with a summary of the results of my research, I am unable to 
discuss that problem here even in a general outline. Therefore, I shall only 
say that the vast majority of Ukrainian people inhabiting the area of Ukra- 


3 Eight million were expelled to the East in 1939-1941, 6 million perished during 
the war, and 2 million were deported to Germany. 

4 Two million or perhaps even more were deported to the East, 4 million or per- 
haps even more perished as a result of the war, and 1 million were deported to Ger- 
many. 
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inian state aspirations continues to be a rural population, that the cities 
in the Ukraine continue to have a nationality structure very unfavorable 
for the Ukrainians,” that as a result of the war and of Nazi-Soviet repri- 
sals the male population in the productive and reproductive age groups 
has been seriously weakened, and that the ratio between men and wom- 
en has become dangerously disproportionate for future population growth. 

So far my book has not met with a single thorough review in the 
Ukrainian press, but this does not mean that it has not caused any interest 
among the Ukrainians. 

In a lecture delivered in November 1948 at the Shevchenko Scien- 
tific Society and subsequently published in the Ukrainian weekly Chas 
(Time)* in Germany, Professor Vladymir Kubiyovich, author of basic and 
authoritative studies on Ukrainian demography, made a detailed analysis 
af the results of my research on the population structure of the arca of 
Ukrainian state aspirations, and stated his opinion as follows: 


The author has touched a most vital problem and has made a bold 
analysis of it .... His reasoning is logical, all the processes he mentions 
actually took place....It is a fact that in Europe there is no other 
people who in the past two decades has suffered such great losses as 
we did.... With regard to the respective items making up the balance 
sheet of the Ukrainian population we suppose that the losses sustained 
by the Ukrainians do not differ much from those estimated by Mr. 
Skrzypek. We think that the losses suffered by the Ukrainians because 
of starvation are probably even higher, while the losses resulting from 
psysical terror probably correspond to reality....It is possible that 3 
million Ukrainians fell victim to the war, it is possible that at the same 
time 5 million Ukrainians have left the Ukraine. However, we find it dif- 
ficult to agree with the author on the losses which we are supposed to 
have suffered as a result of Russification. Already the figures of so- 
called Russified Ukrainians from the 1926 census are of doubtful value 
because even in the diaspora the Ukrainian peasants on the whole did 
not adopt either the Russian language or customs.... 


According to Kubiyovich, what is the population balance sheet of 
the areas of Ukrainian state aspirations for 1948? 

Kubiyovich answers this question as follows: “In the Ukrainian ter- 
ritories there are at present 27 million Ukrainians of whom 23 million 


live within the borders of the present Soviet Ukraine.” 





® Only about 30 per cent of the total urban population, i.e. even less than shown 
by the 1926 census (47 per cent of the total urban population, and 33.5 per cent for the 
larger cities). 

6 Viadymir Kubiyovich, “Do problemy suchasnoho natsionalnoho posidania na 
ukrainskikh zemliakh” (The Problem of the Contemporary National Structure of the 
Ukrainian Lands), Chas (Time) (Nuremberg), November 14, 21, and 28, 1948. See 
also summary of Professor Kubiyovich’s lecture in the monthly Universwm (London, 
Munich), No. 1 (1949). 
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As far as the number of Ukrainians in the world is concerned, in his 
previously quoted lecture Kubiyovich estimates it at approximately 36 
million, i.e. 27 million in the areas of Ukrainian state aspirations, 6 to 7 
million in the Ukrainian diaspora in the USSR, and 2 million in Europe 
and America. 

Comparing these figures with my own we find that, with the excep- 
tion of the losses resulting from Russification and a somewhat lower esti- 
mate of war losses, Kubiyovich’s figures basically agree with mine. All 
told, his balance sheet of the Ukrainian population potential differs from 
mine by only 4 million, i.e. the figure I subtract for Russification. 


Despite this basic agreement of our estimates, Kubiyovich’s views on 
the population evolution of the area of Ukrainian state aspirations are 
rather optimistic. This optimism is based on the assumption that, although 
in the last decade the Ukrainians have suffered painful losses, as a result 
of a simultaneous decrease of the total population in the area of Ukrain- 
ian state aspirations’ the percentage ratio of Ukrainians to other nationa- 
lities has changed only slightly as compared with 1926, and even 
improved in relation to 1939. Kubiyovich maintains that not only the 
Ukrainians have suffered, but that three national minorities have left the 
Ukraine: the majority of the Jews and almost all the Poles and Germans 
and that the influx of Russians could not have been so great as to enable 
them not only to recover their prewar position, but even to fill the gaps 
caused by the disappearance of the Jews, Poles, and Germans. Kubiyo- 
vich’s optimism also results from his assumption that in 1926-1939 the 
towns had undergone Ukrainization as a result of which the quantitative 
Ukrainian losses have been to a certain extent compensated by the im- 
provement of the social structure of the Ukrainian population. 


The problem under discussion has been treated by Kubiyovich in 
greater detail and more thoroughly in the recently published Entsiklo- 
pedia Ukrainoznavstva.® In certain respects the evaluations contained 
therein differ from those presented by Kubiyovich in his lecture at the 
Shevchenko Scientific Society but in their substance they constitute a de- 
velopment and justification of the statements mentioned previously. 


The estimate of the present nationality setup in the area of Ukrain- 
ian state aspirations as presented in Entsiklopedia Ukrainoznavstva, is based 
on somewhat revised data from the censuses of 1926-1931. The number 
of Ukrainians in Poland is given as 5.8 million instead of 5 million in ac- 


7 According to Kubiyovich the population of that area did not exceed 44 million 
in 1948. 

8 V. Kubiyovich, “Lidmist” (The Population), Naukove Tovaristvo im. Shevchen- 
ka (ed.), Entsiklopedia Ukrainoznavstva (Encyclopedia of Ukraine) (Munich, New 
York, 1949), Vol. I, pp. 125-177. 
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cordance with the Polish census of 1931, the number of Ukrainians in 
Rumania as 0.8 million instead of 0.6 million. The Soviet 1926 census 
1s also somewhat revised, although rather slightly. The final population 
balance sheet of the area of Ukrainian state aspirations for 1947, as given 
in Entsiklopedia Ukrainoznavstva is as follows: 


Assuming that in 1933 there lived in all Ukrainian territories 54 
million people, we can reach the following approximate conclusions: 
Since 1933 the population of the Ukrainian territories has increased 
through natural growth by 5 million (at an average rate of natural 
growth of 1.5 percent for the years 1934-1940), probably about 2 mil- 
lion Russians and other foreigners immigrated into the Ukrainian ter- 
ritories, 3 million people fell victim to starvation [during the collecti- 
vization period}, 1 million fell victim to reprisals up to the outbreak 
of the war, 3 million left or were deported prior to World War II, 
during the war 6 million perished at the fronts or as a result of re- 
prisals, and as a result of evacuation (during World War II) the popula- 
tion was reduced by 2 million.® Finally, during the war almost 2 million 
Poles and Germans left Ukraine. This gives a total of 10 million people 
lost in the years 1933-1946. In 1947 there probably lived in the Ukraine 
44 million people of whom the share of the present Soviet Ukrainian 
Republic was about 33 million. 


According to the estimates of Entsiklopedia Ukrainoznavstva, of the 
44 million people in the area of Ukrainian state aspirations 28 to 30 mil- 
lion are Ukrainians of whom 24 to 26 million live within the present 
boundaries of the Ukrainian Soviet Republic, while some 4 million are to 
be found in adjacent territories." 

It would appear from this balance sheet that in the years 1933-1948 
the population figure of the area of Ukrainian state aspirations decreased 
by almost 10 million; the number of Ukrainians in that area was reduced 
in the same period by 7.6 to 9.6 million.’ 

With regard to the total number of Ukrainians in the world Entsi- 
klopedia Ukrainoznavstva quotes the following figures: “The total figure 
of Ukrainians in the world can be estimated today at 36-39 million. In 
the Soviet Union live 34-37.5 million (including 24-26 million in the Soviet 
Ukraine, 4-4.5 million in Ukrainian territories outside the boundaries of 
the Ukrainian Soviet Republic, 6-7 million in the diaspora), in other 
parts of Europe over 0.5 million, in America and Australia over 1.5 mil- 


® Presumably after subtracting the wave of returnees. 

10 Entsiklopedia Ukrainoznastva, Vol. 1, p. 156. 

11 Tt is evident that these estimates are much more cautious than those given by 
Professor Kubiyovich in his lecture and that the total Ukrainian population is 1 to 3 
million higher. 

12 Total population of the areas of the Ukrainian state aspirations for January 1, 
1933 is estimated in Entsiclopedia Ukrainoznavstva, p. 165, as 53.7 million out of 
which 37.6 million were Ukrainians. 
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lion.”’* Comparing these figures with my estimates we find that they 
differ by 4 to 7 million. 


However, the discrepancies do not stop here. As previously men- 
tioned, Kubiyovich views the evolution of the nationality setup in the area 
of Ukrainian state aspirations rather optimistically. This optimistic esti- 
mate concerning the maintenance of even some improvement of the 1939 
position, the percentage ratio of the Ukrainian and non-Ukrainian people 
and the Ukrainization of the towns, has been almost bodily transferred 
to Entsiklopedia Ukrainoznavstva from his lecture at the Shevchenko 
Scientific Society. Since in the Entsiklopedia article we do not find any 
new data differing from what Professor Kubiyovich had said in his lect- 
ure, we simply record that Entsiklopedia Ukrainoznavstva is by no means 
inclined to agree even partially with the conclusions which I formulated 
in my study. On the contrary, Entsiklopedia Ukrainoznavstva represents 
the view that “the number of people who live in the Ukraine, and to some 
extent the number of the Ukrainian people themselves™ is sufficient for 
the control and economic development of the Ukraine.””” 


Entsiklopedia Ukrainoznavstva is not the only serious Ukrainian 
work that in recent years has devoted much attention to this problem. 

In February 1950 Professor Lev Dobriansky, on behalf of the Ukra- 
inian Congress Committee in the United States, submitted to a Committee 
of the United States Senate an extensive memorandum almost entirely 
devoted to the question of population changes in the Soviet Ukraine. In 
its issue from May through August 1950 the weekly Narodna Volia 
(The National Will) published also an extensive study by Professor 
T. S.,'° “Dokumenty pro sovietskie narodobiystvo” (Documents Concern- 
ing Soviet Genocide), which contains much interesting material con- 
cerning the population situation in the Soviet Ukraine. In addition, the 
most important Ukrainian periodical in this country, The Ukrainian 
Quarterly, published in 1949-1950 two articles dealing with the same 
question, one was written by Professor T. S. (author of the article in Na- 
rodna Volia mentioned above) and the other written by a contributor to 
the Entsiklopedia Ukrainoznavstva, Miss Hatyna Setehyn."* 


In view of the fact that there are no major discrepancies between 


13 Entstklopedia Ukrainoznarstva. p. 176. 

14 According to Entsiklopedia Ukrainoznavstia, p. 177, the average figure of 
Ukrainians per one square kilometer is 38. 

15 [bid., p. 177. 

16 Narodna Volia (The National Will) (Scranton, Pa.), May 11-August 31, 1950. 
As far I know, Professor T. S. is a prominent sholar from the Ukraine. 

17 Professor T. S., “Soviet Genocide of the Ukrainian People,” The Ukrainian 
Quarterly, IV, No. 4 (1948), 325-338; Hatyna Setehyn, “Decline of Population in Soviet 
Ukraine,” ibid., IV, No. 3 (1948), 241-245. 
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Professor Dobriansky’s memorandum and Professor T. S.’s articles I will 
discuss them jointly. 

Roth the memorandum of the Ukrainian Congress Committee and 
Professor T.S. deal mainly with the Soviet Ukraine in its pre-1939 bound- 
aries. Consequently it has to be borne in mind that the respective figures 
do not apply to the whole area of Ukrainian state aspirations, but almost 
exclusively to the Soviet Ukraine. 

Proceeding from the figure of 23.2 million Ukrainians who lived in 
the Soviet Ukraine in 1926, both these sources reach the conclusion that 
in 1939 there remained only 19.6 million’’ in the Soviet Ukraine, which 
means that they constituted 63.2 per cent of the total population of the 
area. 

According to both these sources, in the 1926-1939 period the Ukrain- 
ian population in the Soviet Ukraine should have increased to 29.9 
million. Since in 1939 there were in the Ukraine only 19.6 million, the 
Ukrainian losses amount to 10.3 million. 

This decrease is divided by both sources as follows: 


4.8 million Ukrainians fell victim to the artificial famine of 1932- 
1933; 

2.3 million were deported or fled from the Soviet Ukraine in the 
period of collectivization, hunger, and reprisals; 

0.5 million urban population (workers) and intelligentsia perished 
as a result of political reprisals; 

the remaining 2.7 million is a consequence of the decline of natural 
increase caused by abnormal conditions of life. 


In the same period, while the Ukrainian population shrank in com- 
parison with the state of 1926 by 3.6 million (15 per cent), according to 
Professor T. S. the non-Ukrainian population grew from 5.6 million to 
11.4 million, ic. by 96 per cent. Examining the causes of this increase of 
the non-Ukrainian population, Professor T.S. reaches the conclusion that 
out of the 5.6 million growth of the non-Ukrainian population in the So- 
viet Ukraine natural increase accounts for only 1.4 million, while the re- 
minder, i.e. at least 4.4 million, is made up of newcomers, the majority of 
whom are Russians. 

In comparison with the period 1926-1939 the following years of 
1939-1945 are treated rather superficially in both Professor T.S.’s study 
and the Ukrainian Congress Committee memorandum. Professor T.S. re- 
fers to official Soviet figures from which it would appear that during the 
last war the population of the Ukraine was reduced by 4 million; how- 
ever, he regards that figure as too conservative. Neither Professor Dobri- 


18 This figure is 100,000 lower than my estimate. 
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ansky nor Professor T. S. make any estimates for 1945. The observations 
of Professor T. S. on the Ukrainian population living within the Soviet 
Union, but outside the Soviet Ukraine are worth mentioning, although he 
touches this problem only incidentally. He assumes that the number of 
these Ukrainians is about 8 million, but that they are rapidly becoming 
denationalized. He says of them: “Brought up since childhood in the Rus- 
sian language, entirely exposed to the influence of the ruling Russian 
culture, and separated from any influence of Ukrainian culture, these 
Ukrainians will become assimilated within the next one or two genera- 
tions.” '° 


Comparing the above data with those given by Professor Kubiyovich 
and Entsiklopedia Ukrainoznavstva, it is not hard to see that Professor 
Dobriansky’s and Professor T.S.’s estimates of Ukrainian losses in the So- 
viet Ukraine within its prewar boundaries alone are considerably higher 
than those which Kubiyovich and Entsiklopedia Ukrainoznavstva quote 
for the entire area of Ukrainian state aspirations. 


If we add to this that Professor T.S. is inclined to believe that 8 mil- 
lion Ukrainians scattered in the diaspora would be Russified within the 
next one or two generations, we see that the difference between these 
estimates is tremendous. 


Comparing the data contained in the Ukrainian Congress Committee 
m<cmorandum and Professor T.S.’s study with my estimates we will find 
that on the one hand the figures of the Ukrainian population in the So- 
viet Ukraine for 1939 are in striking agreement with those at which I ar- 
rived in my book, while on the other the total losses (not to mention dis- 
crepancies in their break-up) shown by both these sources is considerably 
higher than my estimates.”° 


In conclusion I wish to quote one more statement in the discussion 
concerning the population problem of the area of Ukrainian state aspira- 
tions, i.e. Miss Hatyna Setehyn’s article “Decline of Population in Soviet 
Ukraine’*' which touches.an important element of the present demogra- 
phic structure of the population of the Ukraine. 


In her article Miss Setehyn writes: “In Ukraine instead of the usual 
and not very high surplus of women over men in time of peace (1080- 
1100 women to every 1000 men) the latest statistics show an average of 
1300-1400 women to every 1000 men. The surplus of women is still 


19 Narodna Volia, August 3, 1950. 

2” According to my estimates the losses of the entire area of Ukrainian state aspira- 
tions amounted to 10.5 million, while according to Professor Dobriansky and Professor 
T. S. the losses in the Soviet Ukraine alone accounted for that much. 

*1 The Ukrainian Quarterly, IV, No. 3 (1948), 241-245. 
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greater in the working age: 1500 women to 1000 men. In some age 
groups such as 18-20 years only 25-30% are men.” 

This statement coincides to a certain extent with what Kubiyovich 
had said in his lecture at the Shevchenko Scientific Society. To quote 
Chas: 


The greatest losses were suffered by the male element, and parti- 
cularly by the strongest and most productive age groups. Among the 
Ukrainians in general, and among the Ukrainians in the home territor- 
ies, there is today a strong preponderance of women over men. There 
are few males in the most productive age group.... 


Let us now proceed to a discussion of the reviewed evaluations of 
the population setup of the area of Ukrainian state aspirations and draw 
some conclusions. 

The discrepancies between the respective estimates of the demogra- 
phic situation in the area of Ukrainian state aspirations may be roughly re- 
duced to the following points: first, a great discrepancy exists in the esti- 
mates of losses and in the way they are broken up; second, Ukrainian 
sources (Kubiyovich) maintain, contrary to what results from my calcu- 
lations, that the population in the areas of Ukrainian state aspirations has 
undergone only numerical changes while the percentage of Ukrainians 
in the total population as well as the occupational structure of the 
Ukrainian people has on the whole changed for the better. Here is pre- 
cisely where the controversy concerning the conclusions arises. 

The discrepancies mentioned under point one arise mainly from a 
different estimate of the expected number of the population of the Soviet 
Ukraine for 1939," and a different estimate of the results of the 1932- 
1933” famine and from the controversy about the existence or nonexist- 
ence of the process of Russification. To some extent, though this is of les- 
ser importance, the discrepancy results also from the fact that Kubiyovich 
revises the census figures for 1926-1939, while I use them in unchanged 
form. 

The very fact of the existence of these discrepancies indicates that all 
these calculations must be approached with caution as to their absolute ac- 
curancy. In the absence of official data all these calculations are based 
only on estimates and the margin of error may be considerable. 

In my opinion Professor T.S.’s estimate of the Ukrainian population 
expected for 1939 in the Soviet Ukraine is 3 million too high. Also too 


22 Kubiyovich’s and my estimates are 27 million, Professor T. S. gives 29.9 mil- 
lion. 

23 According to my estimate 2.5 million, according to Kubiyovich’s 3 million, ac- 
cording to Professor T. S.’s 4.8 million plus 2.7 million as a result of a decrease in 
natural growth, caused by famine. 
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high is the estimate of losses caused by starvation in 1932-1933. In those 
years the famine in the Ukraine was probably not much greater than that 
in 1921-1922, and on the basis of fairly accurate data we know that its 
victims did not exceed 3 million. I further consider that Professor Dobri- 
ansky and Professor T.S. estimated too low the losses caused by deporta- 
tions and physical terror. Finally, in my opinion they overestimated the 
process of Russification in the areas of Ukrainian state aspirations out- 
side the Soviet Ukrainian Republic and in the diaspora, and did not show 
in their analysis any losses caused by Russianization within the limits of 
the Ukrainian Soviet Republic. 

The differences between my estimates of the Ukrainian losses and 
those of Kubiyovich and Entsiklopedia Ukrainoznavstva apply to one 
item only: losses caused by Russianization, which Kubiyovich denies. 

However, in my opinion to deny the existence of these losses is en- 
tirely unjustified. The census of 1926 was based on the principle of origin 
for the determination of nationality. As a consequence throughout the So- 
viet Union genuine Russians, descendants of foreigners long settled in 
Russia and completely assimilated, were registered as Germans, Poles, 
Serbians, etc., while in reality they regarded themselves as “truly Russian.” 
Similar situations, and on a large scale, occurred in the Ukraine. No pro- 
minent Ukrainian historian denies the existence of strong assimilation 
processes in the Ukraine during tsarist rule, or the existence of a large 
number of Russified Ukrainians who in 1917-1920 greatly contributed to 
the failure of the cause of Ukrainian independence. Why then should the 
process of Russification have to stop now? 

The existence of Russification processes is clearly indicated by the 
fact that the 1939 census showed 9 million more Russians than should be 
expected on the basis of their normal natural increase. Since in the years 
1926-1939 the Russian people also suffered various internal calamities, 
it may be assumed that this surplus is even higher. That Russian surplus 
which can be explained only by assimilation, must contain several million 
Ukrainians. 

The claim that no Russianization process exists among the Ukrain- 
ians is unacceptable also because the Ukrainians, despite the differences 
separating them from the Russians, have more common characteristics 
with them than with any other Slavic people, and because having lived 
with the Russians in one state organism for the past few centuries, they 
are obviously less resistant to Russian influences. No people are immune 
to assimilation, and this is also true of the Ukrainians. 

If we then agree that losses caused by Russianization which I in- 
troduced into my calculations can be maintained, we must reach the con- 
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clusion that the estimate of the biological potential of the Ukrainian peo- 
ple in the areas of Ukrainian state aspirations is reduced to a small dif- 
ference of 1-2 million which is explained by the fact that under other 
headings of losses in the period 1926-1929 estimates show relatively 
minor variations in plus or in minus, and that the figures for 1926-1931 
used in Ukrainian sources are higher than mine by about one million. 

The situation is different with regard to the discrepancies in the esti- 
mate of the changes in national and occupational structure of the popula- 
tion of the area of Ukrainian state aspirations. After a thorough examina- 
tion of the arguments advanced by Kubiyovich and in Entsiklopedia Ukra- 
inoznavstva in the defense of the thesis concerning the improvement 
of the percentage ratio of Ukrainians to non-Ukrainians inhabiting the 
area of Ukrainian state aspirations, and the Ukrainization of cities, I come 
to the conclusion that Kubiyovich contradicts himself, and I will attempt 
to prove it. Let us recall what Kubiyovich himself says. 

As previously mentioned, Kubiyovich says that on January 1, 1933, 
out of a total population of 53.7 million there were 37.6 million 
Ukrainians. In 1933-1948, according to Kubiyovich, the population in 
the area of Ukrainian state aspirations was reduced by 10 million (to 44 
million), while the number of Ukrainians inhabiting the area decreased 
in the same period by 7.6 to 9.6 million.** If therefore — as Kubiyovich 
himself admits 76 to 96 per cent of the population losses of the whole 
area of Ukrainian state aspirations affected the Ukrainians, how is it pos- 
sible that the percentage ratio of Ukrainians to the total population in- 
habiting the area should remain the same as in 1926? 

Even disregarding the question of whether the total population of the 
area of Ukrainian state aspirations is 44 million or 50 million as it appears 
from my computations,” there cannot be any doubt that the percentage 
ration of Ukrainians to the total population of the area of Ukrainian state 
aspirations has considerably decreased. Kubiyovich’s optimism on that 
point has no justifiction. 


There still remains my disagreement with Kubiyovich concerning 
the Ukrainianization of the towns, which according to him occurred in 
1926-1939. According to the 1939 census in the Soviet Ukraine alone 
the urban population increased from 5.4 million to 11.2 million, ie. 108 
per cent. Since in 1926 Ukrainians constituted only 47.4 per cent of the 


24 Entsiklopedia Ukrainoznavstva, pp. 165, 176. 

25 This seems a very probable figure, because, even on the basis of official Soviet 
sources, of the 8 million people evacuated in 1941 into the interior of Russia the major- 
ity has returned to the Ukraine. There also returned over 1 million of those deported to 
Germany and, as Kubiyovich himself admits, there came to the Ukraine about 1 mil- 
lion Russians, and actually probably many more. 
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26 


total urban population,”® i.e. 2.5. million, to be able to speak of a Ukrain- 
ian majority in the towns it would have to be assumed that in 1926-1939 
the number of Ukrainians in the towns has increased by 6 million, ie. 
two and a half times in relation to its 1926 strength. Is this possible? 
Could the Ukrainian rural population suffering from hunger, reprisals 
and deportations which Kubiyovich does not question, have been able to 
Ukrainize the cities by means of a mass influx? 

Let us examine the rural population figures for the period 1926- 
1939. 

According to Kubiyovich and to my own estimates of the rural! pop- 
ulation in the Soviet Ukraine, in 1933-1939 it decreased from 24.7 mil- 
lion to 19.7 million, ie. by 5 million. In relation to the expected popula- 
tion for 1939 the decrease would be 7.5 million. Subtracting from that 
figure the losses caused by hunger, deportations, and political reprisals 
(about 6 million according to Kubiyovich’s conservative estimates), there 
remains only 1.5 million which, on the basis of Kubiyovich’s own figures, 
could be credited to the migration of the rural population to the towns. 
At the same time it should be noted that the figure of 1.5 million of rural 
population which in 1926-1939 might have migrated to the towns is cal- 
culated in relation to the entire rural population of the Soviet Ukraine, 
and in 1926 that population was not 100 per cent Ukrainian.*‘ Conse- 
quently among that 1.5 million rural population which may have moved 
to the towns, the Ukrainians, even when using a most favorable calcula- 
tion, could not have amounted to more that 1.2 million, and this is pre- 
cisely the figure which I introduced in my computations. 

Adding that figure to the Ukrainian urban population as shown by 
the 1926 census and further adding the natural growth of the Ukrainian 
population already existing in the towns in 1926,°* we reach the conclus- 
ion that in 1939 the Ukrainian population in the towns could not have 
amounted to much more than 4 million, ie. certainly not much more or 
possibly even less than 30 per cent of the total population in 1949. It is 
consequently impossible to claim that the towns in the Ukraine have be- 
come Ukrainized. It is apparent from the figures quoted above that the 
cities have not grown as a result of an influx of the rural population from 
the Soviet Ukraine, but as a result of an influx from outside, mainly from 
Russia proper. 

Proceeding from the figures of Kubiyovich and his own estimates of 
26 For towns with populations over 100,000 this percentage was even lower, i.e. 
per cent. 

_ 27In 1926 the non-Ukrainians among rural population amounted to 3.5 mil- 
we This increase is problematic because political reprisals and Russianization 
claimed considerably more victims than that increase could amount to. 
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the Ukrainian population losses, without even taking into consideration 
losses caused by Russianization which he does not accept, we thus reach 
the conclusion that Kubiyovich’s claim that the same percentage ratio as 
in 1926 between the Ukrainian and non-Ukrainian populations inhabit- 
ing the area of Ukrainian state aspirations, as well as his opinion concern- 
ing the Ukrainization of the towns in the Soviet Ukraine cannot be sus- 
tained. 

The material I have presented justifies the statement that the Ukrain- 
ian territorial program is in great disproportion to the biological strength 
of the Ukrainian people and that the enthnographic principle advanced 
by the Ukrainians as the main argument in favor of the Great Ukraine 
program may turn against the Ukrainian cause. 


New York, April 1956. 











MARIA KUNCEWICZ 


MICKIEWICZ—UNIVERSAL HUMANIST 


Habent sua fata libelli. So have words. In fifteenth century Western 
Europe, a humanist was someone in revolt against the contempt profes- 
sed by scholastic philosophy for the body as unrelated to the spirit. In 
the modern era, the term has been applied to the believers in a form of 
pragmatism which was part of the reaction against the intellectualistic 
abuse of metaphysics. 

Adam Mickiewicz, the nineteenth century Polish poet, eludes schol- 
arly definition. To call him a genius, just as you would call an embarras- 
sing phenomenon a miracle, does not bring us any nearer to understand- 
ing his lasting influence. Despite his strong mystical proclivities I should 
like to call him a humanist. A life like his, given so unreservedly, so ex- 
travagantly, to the pursuit of freedom as a means of achieving harmony 
between body and spirit, could not but be listed among the triumphs of 
pragmatic humanism. 

In Part Three of his poetic drama the Ancestors, Mickiewicz makes 
a Polish writer say, “We, Slavs, love idylls.” Indeed, his own early poems 
were Ballads and Romances, a fantastic projection of his unhappy love 
against a background of local legends and pantheistic bliss. Pan Tadeusz, 
the masterpiece of his maturity, is a glorification of country life. 

But in the forties of the last century, his activities as professor of 
Slavic Letters at the Collége de France revealed the Slav mentality to the 
Western world in both its idyllic and philosophic aspects. Mickiewicz in- 
troduced to the West such subjects as the old Russian myths and the 
magnificent Serbian epos of the Kossow field. 

His French lectures created a sensation in the artistic, intellectual, 
and social life of Paris. They were attended by the elite of international 
scholars, and artists of all fields. George Sand with her retinue of gen- 
ises was among the listeners. In the audience you could occasionally see 
Balzac with Mme Hanska, Montalambert, and the priest-philosopher 
Lammenais. The complete course was published in French, German, and 
Polish, but fragments were translated into many more languages. 

The significance of that revelation of an entirely new world of 
thought, sentiment, and art was great for universal culture, a lasting 
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service of the Polish poet to the Slavic race. In the light of further his- 
toric events and highly specialized study, his personal views on the his- 
tory, philology, and philosophy of the Slavs are subject to discussion. 
But the basic fact is even more obvious in 1956 than it was a hundred 
years ago: Slavs are the vigorous young branch on the tree of mankind, 
both Europe’s hope and threat for her future. One of the characteristics 
of a dynamic civilization is its sense of mission. And Mickiewicz is the 
outstanding exponent of the Slavic missionary zeal in its Western Chris- 
tian form. 

When in 1890, thirty-five years after his death, the poet’s remains 
were removed from a Paris cemetery to be buried in the Royal Cathedral 
in Cracow, Ernest Renan said in his funeral speech, addressing the Poles: 
“You are going to remove Mickiewicz to the vaults of Wawel, where 
your former kings lie in state. He will be there beside KoSciuszko 
and Poniatowski, the only ones in that noble assemblage of the dead who 
were not kings. Next to those who bore the sword, you have wished to 
place the poet.... You teach thus a great lesson in idealism; you declare 
that a nation is a spiritual thing.” 

Indeed, what the French agnostic said was true. Deprived of their 
political independence, Poles were still teaching an opportunist Europe 
a lesson in idealism which they had learned from Mickiewicz. 

He was not born a politician. Son of a modest provincial lawyer of 
countryfied parentage, he saw light in a remote place on Poland's cast 
ern borders, a country like the United States of America, of mixed popu- 
lation and many creeds. In describing its beauty and its people’s char- 
acter, in his representative work he never gave voice to national or reli- 
gious prejudice. At the time of his birth, in 1798, Poland was no longer 
free; her first revolutionary leader, Kosciuszko, had been defeated; the 
French Revolution with its great slogan of Liberty, Equality, and Frater- 
nity remained far away, while Russian and Prussian officialdom were 
trying to humiliate the restive population of a proud land. And yet in 
Mickiewicz’ early mood there is none of that bitter, uncharitable natio- 
nalism which was to pervade the minds of subjugated peoples later on. 

As a student at Vilno University he translated Latin and Greek 
verses while enjoying the rationalist Voltaire no less than the sentimental 
Rousseau and the somber drama of Germany’s Schiller and England’s 
Byron. The students’ secret society which he joined in Vilno and mem- 
bership in which eventually led to his imprisonment and deportation to 
Russia, had no narrow political aim; it aspired to moral and intellectual 
betterment of the individual — the idealistic pattern popular in Europe’s 
romantic era. 


Adam Mickiewicz was born a poet. His first fame came to him 
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through his lyrical poems. But then occurred the trial of the Vilno school- 
boys and graduates by judges who in the name of the tsar, sentenced 
them, against all evidence; some to be deported to long-term forced labor 
in Siberia, some to be exiled to less frightening parts of Russia. Mickie- 
wicz was among the latter. But the unwelcome Russian travels and so- 
journs were made safe and even pleasant for him by the warm sym- 
pathy of some Russian men and women. With his unerring sense of just- 
ice he at once grasped the difference between the regime and the 
people. As he now watched at close quarters the infernal machine of a 
despotic State grinding minds and bodies, his anger grew. It was no 
longer directed against the oppressors of his own blood and kin. His 
patriotism developed into love of all oppressed humanity — a truly 
Christian love. 

Six years later in Dresden, under the impact of despair at the failure 
of the Polish November rising, as he was writing a sequel to the early 
romantic parts of the Ancestors, he placed Gustav, the unhappy lover, 
in a prison cell. An angel visits him there, and says: “Tomorrow you will 
be free”... The youth gets up and writes on the wall: Gustavus obiit — 
hic natus est Conradus (Gustav died — Conrad was born). 

When the next morning the prison door opens, the romantic lover 
is no more; another person leaves the cell, a fighter for freedom and God. 
Although a character of fiction, Conrad was the personification of the 
man the centenary of whose death we remembered last November. 

Except for a few months in 1831 when he tried to join the Polish 
insurgents, his whole life after the deportation was spent abroad. Five 
years in Russia, nearly thirty years in France. None of his major works: 
Konrad Wallenrod, Parts One and Three of the Ancestors, nor Pan Ta- 
deusz, was written at home. His tongue was Polish, but his heart and 
mind were universal. 

In 1849, he organized a Polish legion to fight in the Tyrol against 
Austria for Italian freedom. His friends were of all nationalities. Goethe 
had his portrait sketched; on a French medal we can see him next to the 
French scholars Michelet and Quinet. His press organ was called La 
Tribune des Peuples — The Tribune of the Peoples, not of one people. 
And death found him in Constantinople raising an International Unit 
to help France and England in their defense of Turkey against tsarist Rus- 
sia. It would be futile to deny that the mainspring of his public activities 
was Polish patriotism. But to him freedom was indivisible, and Poland 
an organic part of a greater whole. 

Today, disregarding the truth that the poet was vindicating the 
right of every man and nation to work their own way to salvation, 
Communist spokesmen in the humanities are claiming his name for their 
list of prophets. 
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Such attempts to appropriate past achievement by twisting it into 
an alien pattern is an old and dishonest intellectual trick. In the middle 
of the last century, for example, there existed in Russia a noble-minded, 
highly gifted left-wing political writer, Chernyshewsky, an utopian so- 
cialist who believed in the sacredness of the human person. He patti- 
cularly loved and understood the Russian peasantry. Apparently, Karl 
Marx had learned Russian to be able to read Chernyshewsky, he was so 
impressed by that unorthodox socialism based on the experience of 
patriarchal rural communities in the East. The protagonist in Cherny- 
shewsky’s only novel, Czto dielat, emigrates to America and returns to 
Russia after several years an ardent admirer of the American way of life. 
Well — in one of the issues of the Soviet Encyclopedia, Chernyshewsky 
figures as a forerunner of bolshevism. 


The spiritual legacy of Mickiewicz is undergoing a similar meta- 
morphosis. Reading the essays of Communist commentators, one is al- 
most induced to believe that the poet’s love of humanity was nationalism 
in disguise, his faith in God a literary metaphor, his Christian mysticism 
a presentiment of Sigmund Freud, and his boundless cult of freedom — 
z. form of class hatred. 

There is an ancient saying to the effect that the dead are riding fast. 
“The dead can not defend themselves” — thinks the materialist. But 
this is true only of people who have not cared to make the supreme ef- 
fort of gaining immortality when still alive. Through all his fifty-seven 
years, and until his last breath, Mickiewicz never failed to make the ef- 
fort. And so he remains as living a force today as he was a hundred 
years ago. 


How? His literary work was written in a little known language, 
and therefore is not easily accessible. But, since his sense of solidarity 
with the human race often made him neglect writing for more imme- 
diate ways of poetic action such as missionary travels through Europe in 
quest of justice for the underdog nations, his radiation in the world 
of his contemporaries has been tremendous. In various countries distin- 
guished men and women were aware of his existence; in their memoirs, 
letters, and books they preserved for posterity his works and deeds. Mic- 
kiewicz was frank and eloquent; he had a great gift for improvising in 
Polish, Russian, and French verse at social gatherings; among his list- 
cners, acquaintances, and correspondents were figures of great interna- 
tional authority whose opinions were put on record and cannot be can- 
celed out. 

Unfortunately, doctrinaires have the crippling capacity of reducing 
a whole world of thought and feeling to a single formula; as if a poet’s 
imagination could not make him understand and express different kinds 
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of emotion and the most controversial ideas without disturbing the balance 
of his mind! In Mickiewicz’s own words: “To judge me you must be in 
me, and not with me.” This is exactly what a Communist scholar is not 
allowed to do. Subjectivity does not exist for him. He is not interested in 
people’s intentions, their interior world; to him only the material result 
counts; he does not tolerate dreams unrelated to class struggle. 
Mickiewicz was born into a family of small country town genteel 
traditions. Yet in his work the reader will search in vain for class con- 
sciousness; we have it on the poet’s own authority that because of the 
simplicity of the language, sentiment, and subject, his early poems were 
most enjoyed by the so-called lower class public. In his later work, me- 
dieval knighthood as portrayed in Konrad Wallenrod, no less than the 
idyllic squires in his own time such as described in Pan Tadeusz, are vis- 
ions of both power and delicacy, a telling proof of the author’s under- 
standing. He understood medieval knights; he loved the quiet life of the 
nineteenth century country manors. This did not prevent him from in- 
troducing, in the second part of the Ancestors, the “bad landlord” in the 
guise of a most repellent ghost whom no priest is capable of exorcising. 


Sprawiedliwe zrzadzenie Boze! 

Bo kto nie byt ni razu czlowiekiem, 
Temu cztowiek nic nie pomoze.... 
(God’s justice is infallible — he says — 
We, men, cannot help the ghost 

Of a man who never cared to be human.) 


The truth is that Mickiewicz was not a nobleman, not a townsman, not 
a romantic shepherd —- he was a man in the full sense of the word. Let 
us follow his provincial path to human greatness, 

Mickiewicz was born on the eastern borders of Poland. He left his 
country at the age of twenty-six, never to return. He went to school at 
Nowogrddek, in a province whose population was White Ruthenian and 
Lithuanian, and only partly Polish. His university studies were accomplished 
in Vilno, the capital city of those parts. During the few years between 
his graduation and his deportation to Russia, he followed the teaching 
profession at Kovno, a Lithanian city. Ne never went to Warsaw or 
Lwéw, not even to Cracow, where his earthly remains are now buried. 
The initial phrase in Pan Tadeusz reads: “Lithuania, my fatherland!” 
And yet for over a hundred years that man has personified Poland to 
the Poles and to the outside world. Not Lithuania nor White Ruthenia, 
not the Polish Crown nor any duchy, county, or province — just Po- 
land — a poetic idea. A young man, Mickiewicz was sentenced for fic- 
titious crimes to be banned from his country, which he adored, to an 
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enemy land. He spent five years in exile in Russia. One might think 
this would kindle resentment in his heart; that he would isolate himself in 
proud seclusion, nursing hatred for everything Russian. Nothing of the 
kind happened. He worked on his poem Konrad Wallenrod, and made 
friends. Like the Spy of James Fenimore Cooper, Konrad Wallenrod, the 
unhappy conspirator, one of the prototypes of Orwellian “double think,” 
could be the hero and the martyr in any uneven struggle of the oppressed 
against their oppressors; and not especially the hero of a Polish cause. 

So much for Mickiewicz’ writing in Russia. What about his friend- 
ship with Pushkin, Konrad Ryleyev, the young idealist who was soon to 
be hung, and the whole group of the so-called Decembrists? A few years 
later, the answer came from Mickiewicz himself in the well known 
poem To My Muscovite Friends, written in Dresden after the’ failure of 
the Polish November rising: 


Let the bitterness I now taste in the blood 
and tears of my country destroy not you, 
but your fetters. 


As the rising was crushed, some of the Polish units crossed the Prussian 
border, arms in hand. And so was enacted the first scene of the drama 
we know so well from the last world war. Under Russian pressure, the 
Prussian government, a seemingly friendly administration not at all inte- 
rested in the aggrandizement of the tsar’s empire, gave in to his threats. 
Many of the insurgents, whose immunity had been guaranteed, were 
disarmed, and sent back to Russian-dominated Poland, where military 
convoys waited to escort them to Siberia. But those Poles who even then 
managed to thoose freedom, marched proudly across aliberal-minded 
Germany toward France, the Mecca of human liberties. 


Mickiewicz, too, left Dresden, and traveled to Paris. There he establ- 
ished himself for nearly thirty years. After so much frustration, so many 
betrayals of the Polish nation by its allies, if ever there was a time for 
him to give up his dreams of international brotherhood, it was that year 
of 1832. He could have been expected to do what so many political émi- 
grées have done before and after him: indulge his nostalogia for past hap- 
piness, a far distant country, the customs and delusions of youth. Indulge 
his nostalgia, and succumb to the ugly fear and dislike of a foreign world. 
It is enough, however, to consider the title of the first book Mickiewicz 
published in Paris, to realize that despair had no access to his mind. The 
title was Books of the Polish Nation and Its Pilgrimage. A pilgrimage 
is not an accident; it is an act of faith. In its defeat, the poet did not want 
his nation to foresake the Pilgrim’s Progress. And it was in the garb and 
posture of a pilgrim, courageously facing the vast Unknown, that the 
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French sculptor Bourdelle placed Mickiewicz on top of the column 
which stands in the middle of a busy thoroughfare in Paris. 

Beyond their poetic value, Polish history and custom interested 
Mickiewicz insofar as they contributed to universal civilization. In the 
foreign world he decried ideas, forms and ways of life he thought harm- 
ful to the better order of things to come. In his youth he had greatly 
admired the rationalists; later on, as he saw to what consequences Vo}- 
taire’s ideas lead in political practice, he turned against Western mater- 
ialism. But the romantics and mystics of the West — old as well as new 
— he studied and revered. The Polish nation he idealized and sought to 
lift onto an almost unearthly pedestal. But in return, the demands he 
made on its moral resources were immense. In contrast to his contem- 
porary, the Polish historian Mochnacki who wrote: “through standing 
guard for ten centuries on Europe’s eastern borders, Poland has merited 
well of the European nations; let them now fend for her... .” Mickiewicz 
declared: “If the Polish idea of freedom and spirit of sacrifice are not 
greater than those of the French, the German and the English — Poles 
will never re-enter their motherland.” And, “Only by improving and ex- 
panding your minds can you improve your laws and expand your front- 
iers. 


After his rebirth as Konrad in the Ancestors’ prison cell, Mickie- 
wicz surrenders the egoistic love of a Polish Werther to the much greater 
personality of one who suffers and rejoices for millions. Here individual- 
ism is curbed in the service of nation and humanity. But, at the same 
time, humanity is curbed by God. Peter, the humble priest, repels Satan 
as he calls to the Savior: “And what am I, O Lord, in Thy presence — 
dust... nothing....” 

The first volume of Marx’ Kapital was published after Mickiewicz’ 
death, but in his time Marx and modern socialism were known, and the 
poet was aware of the trend. Although he wished well every humanitar- 
ian movement, his socialism was summarized avant la lettre in his early 
Ode to Youth: “Forward, young friends! In the happiness of all are the 
ends of all.” Never did he belong to a political party; he borrowed from 
them what he thought was best — people, ideas, friendships — without 
ever acceding to a definite political program. 

One day, I heard someone surmise on what a shock it would be to 
Marx, the abstract-minded scholar who fed candies to bourgeois children 
in London, could he see the inhuman treadmill the Communists have 
since built for humanity on his behalf. How much more shattering would 
be the shock to Mickiewicz who modeled his pilgrim’s book on the Bible, 
and visualized the post-revolutionary era as the Kingdom of Christ. 

Ah, well — someone may remark — Mickiewicz made a grave 
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mistake. Where is his greatness? He prayed for a war of the peoples — 
we have had two such wars in our lifetime. He aspired to a new world 
order — are we not witnessing the attempt at a new world order in Eu- 
rope, Asia, Africa — the cold war of peoples without end? 


And so where is the Holy Land whither he wanted us to trail in pil- 
grimage? His Christian ideal lies shattered. In his centenary year, Party 
bosses are proclaiming this prophet of a new Jerusalem a prophet of the 
new Moscow. 


True, very true; Mickiewicz made innumerable mistakes. He was 
mistaken in his idea of Napoleon, the nations’ liberator, and Towianski, 
the Messiah’s prophet. He was mistaken in his idea of Paris, Moscow, 
Rome, Warsaw, Kovno, and all the temporal cities. But he did not make 
the mistakes for ever. Not in his idea of a new Jerusalem. His were the 
mistakes of a man inaccurate in assessing earthly elements because his 
mind moves in the universe. His was the same kind of mistake that Dante 
made in giving the name of Beatrice, popular in his time, to the woman 
with a thousand faces and a thousand names, past and future. The same 
kind of mistake as was Shakespeare’s in letting the lark sing over Verona 
instead of all the cities where the night of love always ends too soon. 


In the land of poetic greatness names of people and countries do 
not seem to matter much. What is important is the intensity of vision and 
the purity of feeling. As Mickiewicz protested against brute force in his 
own time, he called the tyrant a tsar. In our time, he would certainly call 
him Fuhrer, or Secretary General of the Communist Party. To shame the 
tyrants of all times, an idyllic backwater, the land of plenty for body and 
soul which a poet built in 1838 for Polish émigrés as he wrote Pan Ta- 
deusz in Paris — still stands in 1956 a free country for every Pole to 
live in. 


Mickiewicz hoped for a war of the peoples; he worked for it; prayed 
for it. He still would pray for it today. Because his is the kind of war 
peoples must wage eternally if mankind is to remain human. In every 
country, at any time, does not the lover of a girl fight in his heart the 
lover of his kin? The pilgrim to the Holy Land fights the highway rob- 
ber. And nations fight God only to surrender to Caesar. It is useless there- 
fore to think of great poets in terms of political leadership. The Com- 
munist world will not succeed in canonizing Adam Mickiewicz as one 
of its saints. But neither will such Slavophiles be successful as would 
like to see in him the apostle of one more racial theory, a supporter of 
the supremacy in world domination of the East over the West. 


In refutation of their wishful thinking read what Professor Mickie- 
wicz had to say on the subject at the Collége de France: 
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Slavonic peoples will reveal to the nations of Europe that side of 
their own history which I should call the mysterious and the divine 
side. Let me compare the history of France to the moon. Many a learned 
astronomer watches her every night, but we know that he sees only one 
hemisphere. The other, turned towards the sun, remains for ever hid- 
den from him, while it is plainly visible to the inhabitants of other 
planets. 

Slavic peoples, indeed, live on another planet... 


Perhaps — perhaps Slavs do live on another planet. Mr. Khrushchev, 
a Slav, would approve of the theory no more readily than that other lead- 
ing Slav, Mr. Tito; or, for that matter, the British historian Toynbee, the 
French politician Thorez, or the American Secretary of State Dulles. The 
only people who might subscribe to the lunar theory are lunatics, the 
dwellers on a poet's planet. 

But poets are the true, the paradoxically true, voice of the human 
race. 


Sea Cliff, L. L., N.Y. 











EUGENE KUSIELEWICZ 


NEW LIGHT ON THE CURZON LINE 


The high point of the revisionistic histories on the causes underly- 
ing the outbreak of World War I, accelerated largely as a result of the 
unnecessary and wholly humiliating “War Guilt Clause” of the Treaty 
of Versailles, was undoubtedly Sidney B. Fay’s The Origin of the First 
World War.’ Based upon fresh research in the wealth of theretofore un- 
known primary sources which began to appear with the conclusion of that 
war, this revisionism has since been applied with more and more frequency 
to the Treaty itself and to the decisions of the Paris Peace Conference as a 
whole. 

One such decision in particular has received prominent attention 
from the revisionists of our day, “The Declaration of the Supreme Coun- 
cil of the Allied and Associated Powers,” of December 8, 1919, which 
Sworakowski* clearly has shown to have been erroneously called a decla- 
ration “regarding the temporary Eastern frontiers of Poland.” The text 
of this declaration begins as follows: 


The Principal Allied and Associated Powers, recognising that it is 
important as soon as possible to put a stop to the existing conditions of 
political uncertainty in which the Polish nation is placed, and without 
prejudging the provisions which must in the future define the Eastern 
frontiers of Poland, hereby declare that they recognize the right of the 
Polish Government to proceed, according to the conditions previously 
provided by the Treaty of June 28, 1919, to organize a regular admini- 
stration of the territories of the former Russian Empire situated to the 
west of the line described below.... 


The declaration concludes: 


The rights that Poland may be able to establish over the territories sit- 
uated to the east of the said line are expressly reserved.* 


1 Sidney B. Fay, The Origin of the World War, New York, Macmillan, 1928. 

2 Witold Sworakowski, “An Error Regarding Eastern Galicia in Curzon’s Note to 
the Soviet Government,” Journal of Central European Affairs, IV (April 1944), 8-9. 
3 Ibid. 
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The significance of this declaration lies in the fact that the line which 
it describes was adopted as an armistice line by the Spa Conference dur- 
ing the crucial days of the Russo-Polish War. The story of these events 
— of how these armistice conditions were transmitted to the Soviet Un- 
ion by the British Foreign Secretary, Lord Curzon; of how in the prepara- 
tion of the despatch to the Soviet Union the Line of December 8, 1919, 
adopted by the Spa Conference as the armistice line, was erroneously ex- 
tended into Galicia, thus creating a new and unwarranted line, the so-cal- 
led Curzon Line; of how this erroneous Curzon Line was resurrected by 
the Soviet Union as a basis for salvaging as much as possible of the Rib- 
bentrop-Molotov Line; and of how this Curzon Line, with slight modifi- 
cation, became the eastern frontier of present Poland — has been told 
with clarity and scholarship by a score of such revisionists* who have un- 
covered and corrected the errors and distortions which became prevalent 
in many circles since the circulation of the Curzon Line in 1920. 


Though the events subsequent to December 8 have thus been placed 
in their true historic setting, much remains to be learned of the events 
which took place before that date, of the origins and motives behind the 
establishment of the Line of December 8, which, as we have seen, became 
the present Russo-Polish frontier in the territories of the former Congress 
Kingdom. 


In tracing the origin of this line we must turn to the Report of the 
Committee on Polish Affairs, presented before the Council of Four on 
April 22, 1919, in which this line is first described. The report of the 
committee was based upon a number of premises, the most important of 
which for our purposes Sworakowski summarizes as follows: 


The proposed line embraces solely indisputably Polish territories. 
The Committee stated clearly that to the East of the proposed line there 
are territories of a debatable nature. Such being the case, a definitive 
outlining of the boundary should be preceded by ethnic, linguistic and 
denominational investigations in those territories, and by ascertaining 
the wishes of the population.® 


This desire to establish-a line which embraced indisputably Polish 
territories clearly indicates a reference to a more fundamental premise, the 
thirteenth of Wilson’s “Fourteen Points.” Here, however, we enter the 


+ Leszek Kirkien, Russia, Poland and the. Curzon Line, Edinburgh, Caldra House, 
i944. Stanislaw Skrzypek, The Problem of Eastern Galicia, London, Polish Association 
for the South Eastern Provinces, 1948. S. Konovalov, Polish-Russian Relations, London, 
Crescent Press, 1945. Casimir Smogorzewski, About the Curzon Line and Other Lines, 
London, Free Europe, 1945. Sworakowski, op. cit. 

5 Sworakowski, op. cit., p. 6. 
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province of a second group of revisionists,° who, seeking to secure an ac- 
curate estimate of Wilson’s part in the reconstruction of Poland through 
a careful analysis of the sources, have reappraised such interpretations 
of his role as those which deny to him moderation, impartiality and 
objectivity’ and have found them wanting — without foundation, 
and wholly contrary to the sources and facts themselves. That Wil- 
son, and the American delegation as a whole, sought to determine what 
was indisputably Polish in an objective and impartial manner is suggested 
in the premise summarized above. No pro-Polish bias, if any such bias ex- 
isted, was to determine the Eastern frontier. This was to be determined 
solely according to ethnic composition and the wishes of the people them- 
selves. That this determination of President Wilson was reflected in the ac- 
tivities of his representatives on the Polish Commission is thus suggested 
above, however, it is conclusively proven in what heretofore was an un- 
known document buried in the mass of manuscripts at the Nationa! 
Archives, Washington, D. C. 


This document, a letter from Robert Howard Lord, member of the 
American Delegation to the Paris Peace Conference and American repre- 
sentative on the Commision on Polish Affairs which drew the Line of 
April 22 — which, as we have seen, ultimately became the basis of the 
Curzon Line — substantiates the position of both groups of revisionists 
to whom we have referred. It affirms the tentative and wholly provisional 
nature of the Line of December 8, and rightly proves, as have the revis- 
ionists, that arguments to the contrary are wholly fallacious. It likewise 
supports the position of the second group of revisionists by displaying the 
objective manner in which Wilson’s thirteenth point was applied, and the 
extent to which this objective, though sympathetic, approach guided the 
President's representatives on the Commission on Polish Affairs, in par- 
ticular, Dr. Robert Howard Lord, whose impartial and objective contri- 
butions have often been challenged in superficial accounts of the Paris 
Conference.® 


The document itself, however, will demonstrate these points far 
more eloquently than any attempted interpretation of it.® 


6 On this point see Eugene Kusielewicz, “Wilson and the Polish Cause at Paris,” 
Polish Review, 1 (Winter 1956), 64-79. For a scholary survey of Wilson’s attitude to- 
wards Poland see Oscar Halecki, “The Thirteenth Point,” Bulletin of the Polish Insti- 
tute of Arts and Sciences in America, IV (1945-46), 51-59. 

7 The most recent exponent of this view is Louis Gerson, Woodrow Wéilson and 
the Rebirth of Poland, New Haven, Yale University Press, 1953. 

8 Perhaps the first defense against the unfounded criticisms of Robert H. Lord’s 
objective and impartial approach is that of Oscar Halecki, op. cit., p. 56. 

9 Dr. Lord’s letter and its reply are from the State Department MMS., under the 
decimal number 760c. 61/394. The author of the reply is not known. 
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Cambridge, Massachusetts 
October 18, 1920 


Mr. Norman H. Davis,’° 
State Department, 
Washington, District of Columbia 


My dear Mr. Davis: 


My only excuse for troubling you with what follows is the fact that 
I had some connection with Polish affairs during the Peace Conference, 
and have just returned from a visit of several months to Poland. 

Apropos of the line of demarcation laid down in the recent Polish- 
Russian Treaty, a Washington dispatch in the New York Times of last 
Thursday states: 


This line is a considerable distance east of the Curzon ethnic line 
as fixed by the powers at Paris, and invades what the American Govern- 
ment has considered as purely Russian territory. It is considered prob- 
able that the State Department will address a communication to the 
Polish Government on the subject. 


I don’t, of course, know whether this really represents the opinion of the 
State Department. But since such views are widely spread in this country, 
I wonder if you will permit me to make some remarks which represent 
the conclusion of several years’ study on these problems. 

I. I do not think that the Curzon Line represents a true ethnographic 
frontier at all. 

It is true that this line fits the census of 1897, the only real census of 
nationality that was ever taken by the old Russian Government. But I 
think everyone who knows how completely fraudulent were the methods 
by which this census was compiled will hesitate to take it as a satisfactory 
basis. Certainly the Russian Government did not take the census very 
seriously. If you compare this census with the statistics laid before the 
Duma by Stolypin in 1909, you will find the most glaring contrasts. For 
instance, according to the 1897 figures, the Poles were 20 per cent. of the 
population in the District of Vilna, but in 1909 43 per cent.; in the dis- 
trict of Kovno in 1897 the Poles were made out to be 23 per cent., but in 
1909 only 8 per cent.; in Bielsk in 1897 35 per cent.; but in 1909, 9 per 
cent., etc. In short, the statistics of the Czarist Government in this part of 
the world were certainly distorted for political purposes or else compiled 
with shocking carelessness; and they can hardly be taken as a sufficient 
criterion. 





10 Undersecretary of State. 
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How false they were began to be demonstrated by the census taken 
in this region by the Germans in 1915-1916. This census showed a zone 
of Polish majority extending from the Congress Kingdom right up to 
Vilna and beyond. The Germans certainly had no desire to foster Polish 
claims, and their census, taken with great care, is the one impartial census 
of nationality that we have for this region. Last winter the Polish Govern- 
ment also carried through a very comprehensive census of nationality, 
covering the whole of the former government of Vilna, Grodno, and 
Minsk. I wonder whether the State Department has in its possession the 
results of this very interesting census. With their characteristic slowness, 
the Poles have not yet got around to publishing them. But while I was in 
Warsaw last summer, I saw the complete collection of maps and di- 
agrams which register the results, the form in which the questions were 
put to the population, the directions given to the census-takers, etc. I may 
add that Dr. Dana Durant, who is something of an authority on censuses, 
since he was at the head of our census taking in 1910, was with me at 
that time; and while he was inclined to be rather skeptical, he came away 
convinced that this was a carefully taken and very valuable census. It is 
possible, of course, that owing to the presence of Polish troops in the oc- 
cupied districts or the fear of the Polish authorities, the population may 
not have expressed themselves with complete freedom; nevertheless, I feel 
convinced that this is a tar more honest and reliable census than the Rus- 
sian one, and moreover it is far more recent than the one of 1897. 


The results of the Polish census agree well with those of the German 
one, while they are in striking contrast to the results of the Russian one of 
1897. They show a large zone of Polish majority extending far to the east 
of the Curzon Line, including both Grodno and Vilna, and reaching in- 
deed up to the River Dvina. On the appended map {not attached} I have 
roughly sketched the area of Polish majority east of the Curzon Line on 
the basis of the most recent census. 


II. Not only is the Curzon Line no real ethnic frontier, but, as I 
understand the matter, it was never intended by the Peace Conference tc 
be a definitive boundary of Poland. I was a member of the Commission oa 
Polish Affairs, which worked out this line last year. Our idea in drawing 
up this line was as follows. We did not suppose that it was possible at 
that time to fix a definitive eastern frontier for Poland, since we did not 
then possess adequate data as to the ethnographic situation in the region 
around Vilna and elsewhere. (We had only the Russian census of 1897 
and a part of the German data on which to go.) On the other hand it 
seemed desirable to mark out the limits of what was indisputably Polish 
[italics those of Dr. Lord], in order that within that area the Poles might 
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feel free to organize things on a permanent basis. In our report to the 
Supreme Council, we recommended what is today called the Curzon Line, 
as a sort of minimum frontier for Poland; but we also pointed out that 
beyond that line Poland had claims that deserved consideration, but upon 
which we did not feel able to express an opinion. 

I was not in Paris when the Supreme Council finally acted upsa 
this report by their resolution of December 8, 1919, and I have not the 
text of that resolution at hand; but I have seen it and my understanding 
of it is that the Council accepted our line in the purely provisional sense 
in which it had been proposed, and that it expressly reserved for future 
settlement Polish claims to the debatable regions that lie further east. It 
was, therefore, a great surprise to me when the British Government this 
summer brought forward this line and attempted to make it appear that 
this was a permanent frontier dictated to Poland by the Supreme Council 
last December. Were this to be the case, it would mean that the whole of 
the debatable region between what is indisputably Polish and what is in- 
disputably Russian was to be awarded to Russia without further investi- 
gation. It would mean fixing the frontier according to the fraudulent 
statistics of the old Czarist Government and without paying any attention 
to the more recent and, I think, the far more reliable statistics compiled by 
the Germans and the Poles. 

III. The territory beyond the Curzon Line which is granted to Po- 
land by the Treaty of Riga, cannot be called purely Russian; and in my 
opinion is not in any sense Russian at all. That territory consists of about 
three parts: (1) the northern region around Vilna, which is predominently 
Polish and in which the new frontier conforms pretty well to the principle 
of nationality; (2) the central region of the Pripet Valley —— a desolate 
region of forests and marshes, which before the war had only a thin po- 
pulation of White Russians, and which have been so much depopulated 
during the war that it is almost empty today; and (3) the not very large 
but fertile and populous region of western Volhynia inhabited chiefly by 
Ukrainians with a large Polish intermixture. The only justification for 
giving this area to Poland is the necessity of a straight and defensible 
frontier. 


Very truly yours, 


Robert H. Lord 
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October 28, 1920 


Personal 


Prof. Robert H. Lord 
Harvard University 
Cambridge, Massachusetts. 


Dear Dr. Lord: 


I was most interested in your letter of October 18th to Mr. Norman 
Davis which reached my desk this morning, and wish that I could have a 
talk with you to learn the impressions of your recent trip to Poland. 

As it happens I am, myself, about to start on a journey—having been 
assigned to Constantinople. According to present plans I shall be sail- 
ing on November 6th. 

During the past few months I have been in the Department and 
among other things have been working on Polish questions. 

Personally I do not consider that the Washington dispatch to the 
New York Times, which you quote in your letter, is to be taken as an en- 
tirely accurate statement of our position, although it is quite true that 
there is a disinclination to any hasty recognition of Polish sovereignty to 
the territory east of the so-called Curzon line. 

The text of the declaration of the Supreme Council indicating the 
provisional frontier of December 8, 1919, after defining this frontier, 
stated: “the rights that Poland may be able to establish over the territories 
situated to the East of the said line are expressly reserved.” This proviso 
has not been overlooked here. 


Very sincerely yours, 


{no signature indicated] 


St. John’s University, L.1.,N. Y. 











FRANCISZEK ARCISZEWSKI 


SOME REMARKS ABOUT THE STRATEGICAL SIGNIFICANCE 
OF THE NEW AND THE OLD SOVIET-POLISH BORDER 


When Stalin demanded the Polish Eastern Territories, he argued. 
among other things, that the new frontier was indispensable to Russia’s 
security. The Western powers accepted this argument without opposition. 
Few people in the West were aware of the fact that those acquisition were 
necessary to Soviet Russia not for security and defense but to enable her 
to plan further aggression. 

There is no doubt, however, that for a long time the Eurasian and 
Asian nations have thoroughly understood and properly evaluated the 
strategic importance of those regions, especially of Eastern Galicia. This 
is but natural, as from the east the straightest and shortest road to Central 
Europe and to the Danube Basin lies through Eastern Galicia. 

All the migrations of the Huns, Avars, Magyars, and later the in- 
vasions of the Tatars, advanced from the lower Volga and Don rivers 
westward over the plains of today’s Ukraine until they reached the Car- 
pathians, which were skirted by some from the southern side, while 
headed for the wide passage between the Carpathians and the Polesie 
Marshes i.e. towards Eastern Galicia and Volhynia. From here they pro- 
ceeded either directly westward — toward Sandomierz, Cracow, and Leg- 
nice — or southward across the Carpathians — toward Munkacs and the 
Hungarian plains. 


Carpathian Mountains 


A distinctive feature of the Carpathian Mountains is that the Rum- 
anian section is the most difficult to cross, whereas the mountains facing 
Poland are easier to cross; the most convenient passes are in the central] 
part, where the mountain ridges are narrowest, and where on the Hungar- 
ian side the lowlands are the closest. (See sketch.) 

Although one can skirt the Carpathians from the south and the 
Danube Basin by way of the Danube and Olt river valleys, or from the 
north through the Teschen-Ostrava Gate, such roundabout routes are 
longer by hundreds of kilometers. 
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In the 700 kilometers from the massif of Czarnohora (highest peak 
Hoverla) to the Danube River gap at the Iron Gates there are only seven 
passes of any importance, and these are located in high mountains and 
are the longest crossings. The passes are: Vatra-Jacobeni; Ghimes-Mer- 
curea; Okna-Bretcu; Buzau-Brasov; Predeal-Sinaia; Olt River (Red 
Tower) Gap; and Vulcan-Petroseni. 

In the 500 kilometers from Hoverla westward to the Teschen- 
Ostrava Gate there are eleven passes leading through much lower and 
gentler mountains, and the first four of these passes are located where the 
Carpathians are narrowest. They are: Tatar Pass (Woronienka-Jasina), 
Wyszkowa Pass, Tuchla (Verecska) Pass, and Uzhok Pass; Lupkow 
Pass, Dukla Pass, Tylicz Pass (Bardejov-Krynica), the Poprad River Gap 
(near Muszyna), the Dunajec River Gap at Czorsztyn, the Orava River 
Gap, and Jablonkov (Cadca) Pass. 

The first four of these passes are the most convenient, and must have 
been well known to the leaders of eastern invasions as they were constant- 
ly used by all their expeditions. The name Tatar Pass, preserved to this 
day, speaks for itself; as for the Tuchola and Uzhok Passes, which are 
very close to each other, it is know that the main Magyar forces took this 
route in 896 to enter the Danube Basin; this route was used by large 
forces of Tatars in 1241 headed for the encounter with Hungarians, 
which took place at Munkacs almost simultaneously with the battle of 
Legnice; the Russian armies of Paskewich entered Hungary this way in 
1848; and it was through this route the Russians again tried to break into 
the Danube Basin in 1914/15. 


During the Polish Turkish and Cossack wars in the seventeenth 
century the territory of today’s Eastern Galicia and Volhynia, together 
with the western part of Podole was the area of main resistance, while the 
Ukraine was a huge maneuvering ground. This is the same area between 
the Carpathians and the Polesie Marshes in which the unchangeable geo- 
political and strategic importance was already marked in the tenth cen- 
tury, during the struggles between West and East for possession of the 
Red Rus and for the famous Red Cities. The later fortifications at Bar, 
Kamieniec Podolski, Chocim, Zbaraz, Podhorce, Zdtkiew, Lwéw, Zamoésé¢, 
and the field strongholds in Zurawno, Beresteczko and in many other lo- 
calities, not only defended Poland from the southeast, but also protected 
four main passes leading to the Danube Basin across the Carpathian 
Mountains. They played the role of a barbican guarding the gates of 
northern Hungary. Here Poland defended not only herself, but the other 
nations of European civilization. While in far off Germany and other 
countries of Western Europe the Christian knights and feudal lords con- 
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structed the magnificient defensive castles we see today for their internecine 
struggles, on the Polish eastern territories all fortified towns, castles, and 
the numerous rural fortifications were built for the sole purpose of de- 
fense against eastern invasions, a task to which the Polish population in- 
habiting these parts dedicated themselves. Even today the countless Tatar 
burial mounds and old graves of Poles scattered throughout these lands 
bear witness to the frequency and fierceness of those engagements. Po- 
land never surrendered this area to any aggressor until the partition of 
Poland by her three neighboring powers. 


The strategic value of the area was-also recognized by Austria- 
Hungary, which during the occupation of Galicia in the nineteenth century 
built three railroad lines (Woronienka, Stawsko, Turka), the importance 
of which was solely strategic to facilitate a fast concentration of Austro- 
Hungarian armed forces in Eastern Galicia. In World War I, during the 
winter campaign of 1914/15, the most bitter battles were fought over 
these Carpathian passes, during which several German crack divisions 
were hastily sent to aid the Austro-Hungarian forces in preventing Rus- 
sian masses from breaking through into the Danube Basin. 


After the Polish-Bolshevik War in 1919/20, the boundary posts 
between Europe and Soviet Russia were erected at the Zbrucz River. This 
border was recognized by all countries including Great Britain and United 
States, and was never questioned by Soviet Russia. 


However, at the Yalta Conference, the Great Powers of World War 
II, without even asking for the opinion of allied Poland, and taking ad- 
vantage of her momentary helplessness, decided to slice Poland for the 
benefit of a stronger Russia at exactly the most sensitive spot of Central 
Europe. It was decided to move the Polish-Russian border 250 kilometers 
westward from the Zbrucz River to the upper flow of the San River, 
which placed the area of main resistance and the Galician barbican in the 
hands of an eastern, non-European Power, no less dangerous to Europ- 
ean civilization than were the Huns and Tatars. Only Western statesmen 
who realized neither the strategic role of Eastern Galicia in relation to 
Central Europe nor Russian political objectives could have taken such a 
step. 

When, on June 29, 1945, President Benes of Czechoslovakia, sur- 
rendered Trans-Carpathian Ruthenia — located on the southern slopes 
of the Carpathians — to the Soviets, the entire Hungarian Plain lay open 
to them. 

The new Russian border, running from HrubieszGw on the Bug 
through the environs of Przemysl, Uzhorod, Chust, the southern foothills 
of Hoverla, then south of Czerniowce towards the Prut, now forms a 
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powerful wedge directed westward, which breaks up and dominates the 
previously existing structure of Eastern-Central Europe. This wedge sep- 
arates Poland from Rumania, Hungary from Poland, Czechoslovakia from 
Rumania, and creates between them a Russian place d’armes the size of 
Czechoslovakia. Thus the strategic, defensive barbican, which for ages had 
been in Polish hands north of the Carpathian Gates, was destroyed and 
placed south of the Carpathian Mountains in the hands of an aggressive 
eastern power. 

In Trans-Carpathian Ruthenia Russia has today a sort of a bridge- 
head with four bridges. (See sketch.) This large Russian fist reaching 
across the Carpathians not only menaces Hungary, Czechoslovakia, and 
Rumania, but also Austria, Yugoslavia, and possibly Italy. Three men- 
tioned railroad lines and four highways connect this bridgehead with the 
Russian base in Eastern Galicia. 

From Trans-Carpathian Ruthenia it is possible by motorized trans- 
port, even without using the railroads, to reach Vienna or Belgrade in two 
days, and Trieste in three, not to mention Budapest or Transylvania. 

Thus Russia now dominates the entire Danube Basin. She need not 
lose time and men crossing the Carpathian passes, as she already has them 
behind her soldiers’ backs. She now looms over the unprotected Hungar- 
ian Plain. At the merest sign of opposition on the part of any nation in 
the Danube Basin, or whenever she wants to, Russia can immediately step 
in with her full smashing force. Thus even if Russia eventually withdraws 
her armies from Central Europe to her new borders, she would still re- 
main a dominating force over East Central Europe. 

As long as the Russian strategic wedge of Trans-Carpathian Ruth- 
enia and Eastern Galicia exists, that is to say, as long as the Russian 
frontier reaches beyond the Carpathian Mountains, or if it only touches 
them, while she has the above-mentioned four passes in her hands there 
can be no possibility of organizing an East Central Europe independent of 
Russia, 


Polesie Marshes and Koenigsberg 


Although they are not so clearly visible, similarly changed defensive 
conditions exist on the entire present Polish-Russian frontier. Poland, 
lacted between the Carpathian Mountain and Baltic Sea, is mostly an 
open plain without major natural obstructions. Only in the northwest has 
nature left several extensive marshes which would impede the passage of 
an invader and facilitate the defense of Poland, and even this natural de- 
fense was lately taken away from Poland, and thus from Europe. 

The extensive Polesie Marshes cover about 60,000 square kilometers 
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(see sketch); at certain times of the year they are entirely unsuitable for 
larger military operations, and seriously impede such operations at any 
time of the year. They divide the area between the Carpathians and the 
Baltic into two completely separate theaters of operation. Whether the 
direction of attack is east or west, military defeat on either side of the 
Polesie Marshes can be disastrous, as there is no possibility of a speedy 
transfer of reinforcing reserves from the other theater. Thus the attacker 
is at a disadvantage and is weakened and exposed to surprises while cross- 
ing this zone of roughly 400 kilometers, while the defender has the ad- 
vantage of prepared positions and numerous other means of impeding and 
delaying the attack. Only after crossing this sector and reaching a base of 
departure (on the Bug River or near Mozyrz) and after establishing con- 


tact between separated army groups, can the attacker regain full freedom, 


to deploy his entire forces. 


As the southeastern territories between the Polesie Marshes and Car- 
pathians were routes for invasions of Central and Southern Europe by 
Eastern nations, so the northeastern lands between the Polesie Marshes 
and the Baltic, were for ages the site of numerous Russian wars against 
Lithuania, Poland, Germany, and even France. 

Further numerous marshy areas of great strategic importance are 
also located in this notheastern theater of war. The largest are: The Na- 
libocka Wilderness (in the Upped Niemen River system to the east of 
Lida; area about 3,000 square kilometers); The Naroczafiska Wilderness 
(actually a forest, located north of Motodeczno, around Lake Narocz; 
area about 3,000 square kilometers); the area of lakes and marshes be- 
tween the town of Postawy and the Dvina River; area about 4,000 square 
kilometers); The Biatowieza Wilderness (actually a forest centered about 
the town of Hajnéwka; area about 2,000 square kilometers); the Augu- 
st6w lake and forest area and the marshes of the Biebrza River, with an 
area of about 2,000 square kilometers; and the marsh and forest area 
situated west of Kaunas, aloag the Niemen River, with an area of about 
3,000 square kilometers. 

In these and many other smaller marshy areas, a landscape similar 
to a chess board is formed on the northeastern front with inaccessible ter- 
rain alternating with terrain suitable for military maneuver. In some 
places large embankments or isthmuses are formed between marshes, and 
from the military point of view these play the same roles as mountain 
passes. Among such narrowed places are those near Motodeczno, Pestawy, 
Lyda, and Byten. Easy defense of these places creates excellent conditions 
for defensive maneuvers. 

From the military point of view, before World War II the opera- 
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tionally dangerous sector was considerably shortened by the fact that of 
the thousand kilometer Polish-Russian frontier, about 500 kilometers, or 
one half, consisted of marshy areas. Due to the marshes, on the whole, the 
entire front was easier to defend than the territories to the west of the 
present Yalta boundaries of Poland, where forest areas are fewer and less 
marshy. 

Even if the marshes were drained the defensive conditions they 
provide will not disappear. Without going too deeply into the difficulties 
of draining these marshes or the time and investment such a project 
would take, it should be pointed out that there would stili remain large 
forest areas which would present serious obstacles for larger military ope- 
rations. It should also be remembered that drainage plans would almost 
certainly provide for the reflooding of these areas, if needed. 

The Polish-Russian border established by the Treaty of Riga (1921) 
cut through the middle of the large Polesie Marshes, giving Poland and 
Russia equal defensive opportunities. Now, when the border has been 
moved 250 kilometers west to the Bug River and runs through the middle 
of the Biatowiez Wilderness, the new frontier has become very disadvan- 
ageous for Poland defensively, while it has made it military easy for Rus- 
sia to launch a swift attack on Central Europe. It is true that the present 
Polish-Russian border is roughly one hundred kilometers shorter than the 
Riga Treaty border, but because in its entire length there is only a total of 
roughly one hundred kilometers of operationally unsuitable sectors, it is 
three hundred kilometers longer than the former as far as military safety 
is concerned. 

The new border also deprives Poland of the use of numerous Prus- 
sian lakes for defensive purpose. Connected by a system of fortifications, 
they comprise a strong defensive system in East Prussia which served 
Germany well against Russia in two world wars, and which could serve 
Poland in the future. By the surrender to Russia of the northern part of 
East Prussia with Koenigsberg (Kalinograd), Soviet armies now stand 
west of these fortifications. A Russian attack from this part of the border 
toward Danzig and Gdynia, would cut off overseas supplies to Poland 
through these ports in the very first day of operations. 

The Yalta border thus deprives Poland of any chance of even tempor- 
ary defense against attack from the east, and leaves her territory open to 
unimpeded onslaught by Soviet military power. By the amputation of Po- 
land’s eastern territories, the whole of Poland, like the entire Danube 
Basin, is at the military mercy of the Soviet Union. 

It may be held that mountains, marshes, forests, and other natural 
obstacles have lost their age-old military importance with the develop- 
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ment of new weapons, and that the whole foregoing argument is based 
on an obsolete premise. Despite such recent developments as the blitz- 
krieg, air transport, strategic bombing and atomic weapons, the expe- 
rience of World War II and the more recent Korean War have proved 
incontrovertibly that the nature of the terrain over which wars are fought 
will remain a major military factor in the foreseeable future. 

Russian’s western boundary is no longer a defensive border. Running 
along the Bug and upper San rivers, and with projecting bastions in 
Trans-Carpathian Ruthenia and in the Koenigsberg area, it is a border 
ideally suited for aggression. 


London, February, 1956. 











KAZIMIERZ GRZYBOWSKI 


FOREIGN TRADE POLICY OF THE SOVIET BLOC 


The situation in Eastern Europe since it has become the appendage 
of the Soviet economy is only partly reminiscent of the situation in Rus- 
sia since the Soviet government switched to the policy of industrializa- 
tion. The Soviet Union had to rely exclusively on the West for the sup- 
ply of industrial equipment and technical assistance, while the Soviet 
satellites, theoretically at least, had a choice between the Soviet Union 
and the West. The switch to the Soviet Union and consequent restriction 
of East-West trade forced upon the satellites was made on the theory 
that it would make the captive Eastern European countries independent 
of the political and economic pressures of the capitalist world. It must be 
said at once, however, that the restriction of East-West trade was not ex- 
clusively the doing of the Soviet and “People’s” governments in Eastern 
Europe. After World War II the West in its turn (1948-1949) adopted 
various measures which restricted the flow of the goods to the Soviet 
Union and its dependencies and the present situation is far from being 
the result of unilateral Soviet action. 

In view of what is said by the Soviet and Eastern European experts 
about the advantages of socialist trade and the shortcomings of economic 
cooperation with the capitalist system, it might seem that trade restric- 
tions imposed by the West strengthened the hand of Moscow in more ef- 
ficient control of satellite trade and contributed to a more total integra- 
tion of the satellite economies with the Soviet colossus. There are many 
indications, however, that this is not the case. 

First, although the advantages of socialist trade are extolled, the 
doctrine of the necessity of maintaining trade relations with the capitalist 
countries has lost none of its validity.’ Furthermore, at various times the 
Soviet government was forced to take steps to finance satellite imports 
from the West and to make available its gold and hard currency reserves. 





| Stalin, ‘“Economicheskie problemy socjalizma vw SSSR,” Bolshevik, No. 18 
(1952); K. I. Chyzhov, “Dva mirovykh rinka i sovremennoe mezhdunarodnoe pra- 
vo,” Sovetskoe Gosudarstvo i Pravo, No. 1 (1953). See the Appeal of the Second 
Peace Congress in Pravda, November 23, 1950. 
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Developments in Red China’s foreign trade in 1951-1952 and in the first 
quarter of 1953 may suggest that some such facilities have also been ex- 
tended to that country.” Lastly, the necessity to trade with the West was 
most conclusively demonstrated by the organization of the Moscow 
Economic Conference of April 1952. 

These various facts might suggest that owing to Western trade re- 
strictions, however sketchy and inadequate they might have been, the 
Soviet Union was almost too successful with plans for the economic in- 
tegration of her political dependencies; that is, integration took place 
prior to the adequate development of production capacities in Eastern 
Europe. It might also indicate that the policy of redirection of satellite 
trade to the Soviet Union has not resulted in the creation of an indepen- 
dent self-contained system, and that East-West trade is just as vital for 
the execution of the long-term economic plans of satellite countries as it 
was at one time for the Soviet Union. In other words, the growth of the 
productive and trade capacities of Eastern Europe is still dependent upon 
economic cooperation with the West. 

Of course, all statements of this nature are relative. It does not mean 
that the industrialization of Eastern Europe cannot be achieved without 
the importation of capital goods from the West. With East-West trade 
completely stopped industrialization would be an extremely slow and 
costly process. It would be on a smaller scale and of an inferior kind, and 
some industrial development plans would have to be scrapped. 

Even from this brief analysis of the Eastern European situation the 
interdependence of the East-West and Soviet-satellite trade is evident, and 
the object of this study is to establish the degree of this interdependence. 

Trade relations between the Soviet Union and her satellites in East- 
ern Europe have borne the unmistakable stamp of political domination. 
The expansion of Soviet trade and the consequent influence of Soviet 
economy in Eastern Europe resulted both from Russia’s military con- 
quests and acquisitions in World War II, and from the accession to power 
of Communist parties in that part of the world. The years 1945 and 1948, 
which were the years of military and ideological expansion, were also 
turning points in trade relations between the Soviet Union and Eastern 
Europe. 

Before World War II, Soviet trade with Eastern Europe was neg- 
ligible; the Soviet Union and Eastern Europe traded with the West. In 
this trade, the German market was important. In 1938 Germany ac- 
counted for 23 per cent of Polish foreign trade, 36.8 per cent of Ruman- 
ian trade, 51.9 per cent of Bulgarian, and in 1937 for 40.8 per cent of 


* See Wirtschaftsdienst, No. 2 (1952), 281. 
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Czechoslovakia’s trade. Albania traded almost exclusively with Italy.* 
Immediately before the war, German trade with Eastern Europe began to 
expand, and during the war it achieved control of the Eastern European 
economies. 

The destruction of Germany created a vacuum which had to be filled. 
The situation in Eastern Europe in 1945 could best be described by 
the generalization that the Soviet Union assumed the role of Germany; 
the economic preponderance of Germany in Eastern European trade was 
supplanted by Soviet economic preponderance, not only because the Red 
Army was in physical control of Eastern Europe, but also because the iso- 
lation of Eastern Europe from the West continued after the war. The 
only exception to this pattern was Czechoslovakia, which bordered on the 
West and suffered only a brief and partial Soviet occupation. Sc long as 
this isolation from the West prevailed in Eastern Europe, whatever trade 
existed was carried on with Russia. 

It must be pointed out, however, that in 1945 the volume of com- 
mercial imports and exports in these countries was very small. In the over- 
all picture of Soviet economic contacts with Eastern Europe, trade re- 
lations represented a minor problem. Of far greater importance at that 
juncture were such problems as reparations, disposal of Italian and Ger- 
man assets from the defeated and allied countries (Poland and Czecho- 
slovakia) and, in general, laying the foundations for Soviet control of 
the key economic resources in Eastern Europe. For some time the Soviet 
Union preferred to act as conqueror and not as trader. 

For many reasons, in the first years of Soviet predominance in East- 
ern Europe foreign trade was relegated to a secondary place in Soviet pol- 
ices. Until 1947 no step was taken to provide a more stable and per- 
manent framework for the development of Soviet trade with these coun- 
tries. Economic treaties and agreements concluded by the Soviet Union in 
that period were invariably of a temporary character. They were con- 
cluded in the form of yearly delivery protocols and agreements specifying 
classes and assortments of goods and providing for clearing methods. 

The only exceptions to this general. pattern of Soviet economic rela- 
tions with Eastern European countries were economic cooperation agree- 
ments concluded with Rumania (May 8, 1945) and Hungary (Decem- 
ber 1945). There again, however, foreign trade was a secondary consi- 
deration. Under the Potsdam agreement (Berlin, August 2, 1945) the 
Soviet Union was accorded the right to obtain reparations from Italian 
and German assets in these countries, and thus gained a controlling in- 
terest in important branches of the Rumanian and Hungarian economies. 


* League of Nations, International Trade Statistics, 1938 (Geneva, 1938). 
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For this period there is no evidence that the Soviet Union interfered 
with Eastern European trade, or that it endeavored to control its flow. 

The Soviet Union seems to have been reluctant to publish statistics il- 
lustrative of the trends in the international trade of Eastern European 
countries in the period between 1945 and 1948. But as early as 1946, it 
had nevertheless become evident that as the economy of Eastern Europe 
revived, the old patterns of trade were reasserting themselves. The war 
had increased the dependence of both Eastern Europe and the Soviet on 
the industrial economy of the West; the ravages wrought upon the in- 
dustrial plant in Eastern Europe, in the defeated and the victorious coun- 
tries alike, made reconstruction largely dependent upon importing capital 
goods from America and Western Europe. 

The relative freedom of the Eastern European countries from Soviet 
control in the period under discussion made possible their return to tra- 
ditional patterns of international trade. Czechoslovakia’s imports and 
exports from the West were higher in 1947 than in 1938; Yugoslavia’s 
amounted to about 70 per cent of the volume of goods imported from the 
West before the war; Poland’s approximated the 1938 level. By 1948 
Yugoslav trade had returned for all practical purpose to its prewar pat- 
tern, and imports and exports to and from the West were again dominant 
in her economy. Even Hungary, which was under Soviet military occupa- 
tion, vigorously resumed her trade with the West. Although still well 
below the prewar level, Hungarian trade with the West showed a remark- 
able improvement in 1947. It must be remembered in this connection 
that in 1946 trade relations had been handicapped by the daily deprecia- 
tion of Hungarian currency, due to the indiscriminate printing of money 
by the Soviet occupation forces and to Soviet requisitions and depreda- 
tions. Until the currency reform in August 1946, this situation rendered 
all calculations unrealistic. 

The foreign trade statistics of Czechoslovakia, Hungary, Poland and 
Yugoslavia indicate that in 1946 and 1947 their foreign trade with West- 
ern Europe expanded at a faster rate than that with the Soviet Union. It 
has become usual to compare: postwar trade statistics with European 
trade in 1938, the last normal year for most of Europe. From this point 
of view Eastern European trade with Western Europe is seen to be still be- 
low the prewar level in 1947, while its trade with the Soviet Union 
showed enormous gains.” However, the usefulness of such a comparison 
seems questionable at best. Prewar and postwar Europe represent dispa- 
rate sets of economic and political values cleft one from the other by the 


* United Nations, Economic Commission for Europe, Economic Survey of Europe 
in 1 ——e 1949), p. 149. 
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war years, and trade statistics of the postwar period suggest that from a 
practically monopolistic position in 1945, the Soviet Union in 1946 and 
1947 was relegated to a secondary place.® 


The only exceptions are Bulgaria and Rumania, whose economies 
were so integrated with the Soviet system that in spite of the determined 
efforts of some members of their governments their trade with the West 
increased only to a negligible extent.’ 


The trend toward the West was forcibly reversed in 1948, and trade 
with the Soviet Union began to predominate. The trade of Eastern Europe 
with the Soviet Union amounted to 7 million dollars in 1938, and to 355 
million dollars in 1948. In absolute figures the increase in trade was 
most spectacular in the case of Poland. In 1938 Polish imports and ex- 
ports to and from the USSR amounted to some two million dollars; in 
1948 they had risen to 97 million. The corresponding figures for Cze- 
choslovakia were 12 and 120 million. Less striking, but also important, 
was the increase in intersatellite trade. 


According to the ministerial report to the bill in the Hungarian 
Parliament on the ratification of the Trade and Navigation Treaty signed 
on July 15, 1947 between the Hungarian republic and the USSR, Soviet- 
Hungarian trade in 1935 amounted to about 0.49 per cent of the total 
Hungarian foreign trade. In 1938 it fell to 0.02 per cent. In 1945, after 
the occupation of Hungary by the Soviet forces, it had risen to 27.3 per 
cent, and in 1946 to 30.1 per cent of the entire Hungarian foreign trade.° 
Soviet-Hungarian trade in 1947*amounted to 13 million dollars and in 
1948 to 23 million.” 


The internal trade of Eastern European countries in 1948 was ap- 
proximately 25 per cent greater than in 1938, while exports to the USSR 
were about ten times, and their imports from the USSR about twenty-five 
times greater than before the war. 


V nieshniaia Torgovla, a periodical of the Soviet Foreign Trade Min- 
istry, published the following statistical table in 1949 which illustrated 
the effects of the new trend in Eastern Europe in relation to world trade. 


* Tbid., pp. 146, 149. 

* Ibid., pp. 88-89, 90-91, 145-47. 

* Orszagos Torvenytar (Hungarian Collection of Laws), No. 23, December 31, 
1947. 

® ECE, Economic Survey of Europe in 1948, pp. 145-46. 
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Table I’° 
USSR and US and Marshall ; 
Country Satellities Aid Countries Other Countries 
1938 1948 1938 1948 1938 1948 
(in per cent) 
Bulgaria 
Exports 12.3 76.0 84.1 16.9 a6 7A 
Imports 18.2 82.1 79.4 15.9 24 20 
Hungary 
Exports 13.2 43.1 76.8 46.3 10.0 10.6 
Imports 23.1 48.5 71.6 469 5.3 4.6 
Poland 
Exports 69 37.1 775 (2 15.6 13.7 
Imports Ry 7 65.2 43.0 Dials eS 
Rumania 
Exports 18.7 83.9 66.6 11.2 147 49 
Imports 18.7 63.0 74.9 18.7 46 183 
Czechoslovakia 
Exports 16.6 38.2 64.8 42.1 18.6 19.7 


Imports 14.5 35.5 62.6 47.2 tie 492 





These statistics are designed to demonstrate the following: (1) that 
a group of countries, including the Soviet Union, have merged into a single 
economic system separate from the rest of the world; (2) that, as a re- 
sult of developments during the 1938-1948 decade, the dependence of 
Soviet-dominated countries upon imports and exports from outside East- 
ern Europe has diminished considerably; and (3) that the general tendency 
within this group of countries is towards still greater economic integra- 
tion of the entire area as regards its international trade. In other words, 
the fact that a group of countries has adopted the Soviet road to socialism 
has influenced its trade relations with the rest of the non-socialist world. 


The rapid growth of international trade with the Soviet Union, con- 
tinued in the following years. According to Vnieshniaia Torgovia, Soviet 
trade with Poland in 1949 had increased by 35 per cent, as compared with 
1948; Soviet trade with Bulgaria increased by 20 per cent, with Rumania 
by 250 per cent, and with Czechoslovakia by 45 per cent. Hungarian 
trade with the Soviet Union doubled in the same period. In 1949 the So- 
Vasiesbuiaia Torgovla, No. 10 (1949), 6. Cf. United Nations, Economic Com- 
mission for Europe, Economic Survey of Europe since the War (Geneva) 1953), p. 216 


See L. M. Herman, “A Dollar Estimate of Soviet Foreign Trade 1947-51” in The Review 
of Economics and Statistics (1954), pp. 437-43. 
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viet Union and her satellites received 45 per cent of Polish and Cze- 
choslovak exports, and provided 45 per cent of their imports. According 
to additional data from the same source, Soviet trade with Poland in- 
creased by 20 per cent in 1950, as compared with 1949. Trade with Bul- 
garia and Rumania increased by 30 per cent. No figures were given for 
Czechoslovak trade with the Soviet Union, but the general statement was 
made that it also had expanded in 1950."* Hilary Minc of Poland has 
revealed that, compared to the percentages for 1946, Eastern European 
trade with the Soviet Union had increased by 412 per cent in 1950.'? In 
1951 the Soviet Union took 32 per cent of satellite exports and provided 
30 per cent of satellite imports. Individual satellite countries gave the 
following percentages of their trade to the Soviet Union. 


Table II"* 
Albania 57 percent 
Bulgaria 58 
Czechoslovakia 28 
Hungary 29 
Poland 25 
Rumania S1 


In 1952 the following statistics illustrating the expansion of the So- 
viet bloc trade were published: 
Table IiI"* 


Country — 1937 1949 1951 
a or “(in per cent) a 
Albania 5 100 100 
Bulgaria 10 82 92 
Czechoslovakia 11 45 60 
Hungary 13 46 60 
Poland ; 7 43 58 
Rumania 11 45 60 
All Countries 12 51 65 


1 Vnieshniaia Torgovla, No. 5 (1950), 3-8; ibid., No. 6 (1950), 1-9. 

2 Pravda, September 25, 1951. 

8 TI. Ivanov and V.I. Zolotariov, “Economic Development and Foreign Trade 
of the European Countries of the People’s Democracies in 1951,’ Probleme Econo- 
miche (in Rumanian), No. 9 (1952). 174. This article originally appeared in the publi- 
cation of the Soviet Ministry of Foreign Trade, Buleten Innostrannoi Kommercheskoi 
Informatsii, No. 60, May 17, 1952. The original Russian publication is not, according 
to the knowledge of the author of this paper available in this country. Cf. also 
Economic Survey of Europe since the War, p. 216, Table 77. 

“ Ibid., p. 176. 
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While the trade between the satellites and the Soviet Union was grow- 
ing, the share of capitalist countries in Eastern European imports and ex- 
ports continued to diminish. It dropped from 88 per cent in 1937 to 35 
per cent in 1951. Conversely, the share of Eastern Europe in the trade of 
the world was reduced from 3 per cent in 1937 to 0.2 per cent in 1951. 


Soviet economists give various reasons for the expansion of Soviet- 
satellite trade. On the one hand they claim that Soviet trade is devoid of 
exploitation of weaker members. On the other hand the economic co- 
operation of the smaller states within the Soviet orbit with their great 
neighbor links their economy to a system which is free from crisis and 
periodic recessions. Thirdly, it is part and parcel of a general plan of 
economic and export assistance which the Soviet state is rendering to new 
socialist states. It is also admitted that all members of the Soviet bloc 
work under a common plan, which aims at the integration of their natio- 
nal economies with the Soviet system. 


A realistic appraisal of the conditions and mutual advantages of So- 
viet-satellite foreign trade is impossible because of the lack of full infor- 
mation. It must be noted, however, that on no occasion has the Soviet 
Union put forward a claim that its trade utilizes any prices other than 
world prices. In other words, nothing which is being exchanged between 
the Soviet bloc countries could not be bought at similar prices in the free 
world markets. But it is certainly reasonable to assume that the switch 
from partnership with the great industrial countries of the world to 
satellite markets (in 1951 Soviet exports and imports to and from East- 
ern Europe accounted for 80 per cent of the Soviet foreign trade)'” was 
dictated by the fact that in these markets Soviet exporters could obtain 
benefits not available elsewhere. It would not be illogical to assume that 
these benefits would consist primarily of the ability to dictate prices of 
Eastern European markets. It must be remembered that although Soviet 
trade with Western Europe was indispensable for the Soviet industria- 
lization plans, conditions on the world markets in the 1930's placed the 
Soviet exporter at a disadvantage. Obviously the desire to eliminate the 
danger of price fluctuations leads the Soviet Union to the monopolistic 
control of markets which are already under political domination. The So- 
viet Union aspires to the role of exporter of capital goods and industrial 
equipment, thus becoming equal to great capital exporting countries. 
The question arises as to whether Soviet industry and the Soviet exporter 
are able to compete with the capitalist countries in this field. Soviet abili- 
ty to meet the standards for industrial equipment and machinery in the 
international market is unknown. The fact that the Soviet Union is will- 


 Chyzhov, Joc. cit., p. 36. 
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ing to export some quantities of its products in this field only to political- 
ly dominated countries is liable to being interpreted as indicative that So- 
viet industries are unable to compete with the Free World. 


The emergence of the present economic system was a result of a 
complex crisis which uniformly subjugated Eastern Europe to Communist 
governments, under a special type of Communist leader. As a result of 
this crisis, Tito’s Yugoslavia was expelled from the Cominform. The So- 
viet bid for the complete dominance of her sphere of influence in Eastern 
Europe expressed itself in the rejection of the Marshall Plan for Eastern 
Europe, and in the integration of the national economies of these coun- 
tries with her own. In terms of national politics, not only were those who 
opposed socialism in its Soviet form ousted from power, but those who 
gave their Communist program a nationalist interpretation were liqui- 
dated. The new formula for the achievement of socialism under Soviet 
leadership required not only complete imitation of the Soviet pattern in 
the satellite countries, but also direct Soviet intervention in the solution 
of practical internal problems. Economic planning, division of labor, and 
international trade were to be harnessed to the service of Moscow socialism 
throughout the entire area, and thereby to be removed from national 
jurisdiction. 

This was quite contrary to the course to which various Communist 
leaders in Eastern European countries had committed themselves in 1947. 
At that time the state of industrial production in the Soviet Union, par- 
ticularly as regards capital equipment, was such that any serious program 
of industrialization had to rely primarily upon machinery and equipment 
purchased in the West. Yugoslavia, the first of these countries to adopt a 
long range economic plan, and one of the first to sign an agreement of 
economic cooperation with the Soviet Union (July 25, 1947), was also 
first to discover that the realization of her plans for “socialist construc- 
tion” was completely contingent upon the renewal of her trade relations 
with the West. The conditions of Soviet trade and the paucity of goods 
which the Soviet Union had to offer were providing an unequal return for 
Yugoslav exports. 

Similarly Traicho Kostov in Bulgaria, and Patrascanu in Rumania 
insisted upon the expansion of trade relations with the West. The de- 
cision of the Central Committee expelling Patrascanu from the Rumanian 
Communist Party charged him with endangering Rumania’s internatio- 
nal position by jeopardizing the confidence of Soviet leaders in the Ru- 
manian Government.'® In Poland, Gomutka in a self-incriminating 
speech admitted that although he advocated intimate relations with the 
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Soviet leaders, he was unable to transport himself to the Party level in 
his relations and contacts with members of the Soviet government.” In 
other words, he refused as a member of the Polish government to subor- 
dinate the interests of his country during the negotiations of a trade agree- 
ment with the Soviet Union in March 1948 to the interests of the world 
revolution as understood by the Communist Party of the Soviet Union. 

This general movement away from the Soviet Union took another 
form besides that of seeking markets and imports in the West. It was 
hoped by nationalist-minded Communists that concerted political and 
economic cooperation among the Soviet bloc countries themselves would 
create a counterbalance to the predominance of the Soviet protector. The 
most prominent of such plans was Tito’s plan for the Balkan federation, 
supported by the Bulgarian Dimitrov. Designed originally to include only 
Yugoslavia, Bulgaria, and Albania, it finally aimed, as was learned from 
various trials of Communist leaders in Eastern Europe, to include Hungary 
and Rumania to some extent.'* In 1947 and 1948, until Yugoslavia’s 
breach with the Cominform, there was vigorous diplomatic activity, 
centered at Belgrade, which resulted in Yugoslavia’s concluding treaties of 
trade and economic cooperation with all her neighbors. 


On July 1, 1946 Yugoslavia concluded a treaty of economic coope- 
ration with Albania. Detailed conventions were signed on November 26, 
1946 to implement its provisions. In December 1946 Yugoslavia and 
Albania agreed to coordinate their economic plans and to abolish customs 
frontiers between the two countries. Yugoslavia concluded three impor- 
tant treaties with Hungary in 1947: in January a convention concerning 
the creation of a Hungarian Free Zone in the port of Fiume; in May, on 
Hungarian-Yugoslav cooperation in the aluminum. industry, and in June, 
a five-year investment agreement. After a conference in Bled in August 
1947, Yugoslavia signed an economic cooperation agreement with 
Bulgaria. Similar economic cooperation agreements were concluded with 
Czechoslovakia on April 22, 1947 and with Poland in November 1947. 

Similarly there are indications that Polish-Czechoslovak plans and 
agreements for economic cooperation (on July 4, 1947 the two states 
concluded a five-year investment agreement and a treaty of trade), de- 
signed to effect the creation of an Eastern Ruhr, were also motivated by 
a desire to create a counterbalance to the Soviet Union. Czechoslovakia 
made similar plans for economic cooperation with Bulgaria (treaty of 
April 22, 1947). Poland concluded trade and economic cooperation 
~® Nowe Drogi, No. 5 (1948), 60. 

'S Trial of Traicho Kostov and His Group (Sofia, 1949), pp. 118-19, 133-34, 


146, 170-71, 240-41. Cf. Laszlo Rajk and His Accomplices Before the People’s Court 
(Budapest, 1949), p. 123. 
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treaties with Hungary (May 13, 1948), Rumania (September 10, 1948) 
and Bulgaria (May 30, 1948), at the time when the idea of regional 
economic cooperation independent of the Soviet Union had gained wide 
currency. 

The characteristic feature of many of these agreements was that they 
were worded to operate within the framework of multilateral treaties 
which established the general conditions of international trade irrespective 
of ideological allegiance to the capitalist or socialist camp. Eastern 
Europe, though remaining socialist in the Marxist and even in the Stalinist 
sense, was nevertheless to remain within the economic orbit of Western 
Europe. To many of the Eastern European Communists this represented 
another form of the perennial ambition of these countries to provide a 
bridge between the East and West, as to some Western Europeans it was 
for a time conceived as the “Third Way.” In fact, Communist leaders in 
Eastern Europe sought only to repeat the Soviet experiment. When the 
New Economic Policy failed to produce big industrial centers, the Rus- 
sians found it necessary to rely upon foreign trade with the West for 
capital equipment and industrial plants, and to pay for the services of 
foreign experts. Thus the policies of national sovereignty in economic 
matters in Eastern Europe were dictated by the fact that the industrializa- 
tion programs made cooperation with the West imperative. 

The crisis was precipitated when participation in the Marshall Plan 
was offered to Eastern Europe. It is doubtful that the Soviet Union would 
have tightened the control of national economies in Eastern Europe at 
the stage in which they have just been described, were it not for the 
danger that Eastern Europe, through Marshall Plan aid, would achieve an 
even more complete integration with the world economic system. Soviet 
pressure forced Eastern Europe to reject the Marshall Plan. This made it 
necessary for Russia to grant these countries certain concessions to com- 
pensate for the loss of American aid. Hungary, Rumania, and Finland had 
their reparations reduced. Hungary and Bulgaria obtained reduction of 
Soviet claims to German and Italian assets under the terms of the Pots- 
dam agreement and separate peace treaties. Poland (January 26, 1948) 
and Czechoslovakia (December 11, 1948) concluded long-term trade 
agreements with Russia, and Poland obtained the promise of a large in- 
dustrialization loan. The Soviet Union signed a treaty of technical as- 
sistance with Yugoslavia, and agreed to deliver industrial equipment for 
a wide variety of Yugoslav industries on credit (July 25, 1947). With 
Czechoslovakia (December 11, 1947), Rumania (February 20, 1947 , 
Hungary (July 15, 1948), and Bulgaria (April 1, 1948), the Soviet L »- 
ion concluded trade and navigation treaties which established general 
conditions for trade. 
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These various measures — concessions, promises of loans and long- 
term trade agreements —- were obviously intended to be of a stop-gap 
nature. It is doubtful whether any of the promises made by the Kremlin 
were actually honored. Letters exchanged in 1948 between the leaders of 
the Russian and Yugoslav Communist parties seem to suggest that their 
trade delegations were embroiled in serious difficulties, and Yugoslavia 
vainly pressed Moscow to fulfill her obligations.'* It is also known that 
at least three years elapsed before the equipment promised to Poland by 
the Russians began to arrive in appreciable quantities. In fact, the So- 
viet Union simply could not undertake to play the role of the industrial- 
ized West in relations with her satellities. 


Confronted with this situation, the Soviet Union evolved two solu- 
tions. One was to remove the Communist leaders in the countries con- 
cerned who would not remain loyal if the promised economic assistance 
was not forthcoming. The other was to extend an even stricter control 
over the foreign trade of Eastern European satellites, and to tailor their 
plans for industrial expansion to the real possibilities of the Soviet sphere 
of influence as a whole. The removal of many trusted members of the 
Communist-dominated government in Eastern Europe was accompanied 
by the increased interference of Soviet experts, trade representatives and 
members of diplomatic missions in the management of the economic af- 
fairs of each country. It is sufficient for an understanding of the Soviet 
methods and purposes to examine the charges leveled against Traicho 
Kostov and against Tito’s Yugoslav government. 


The case of Albania is fully illustrative of the new line of Soviet 
policies. Yugoslavia’s removal from the Cominform ended the period of 
Yugoslav domination in Albania. The Albanian Communist Party and 
government were purged and pro-Yugoslav members of the Central Com- 
mittee and government removed. Trade relations with Yugoslavia were 
broken off, Yugoslav experts in charge of various branches of the Al- 
bania economy were expelled, and economic cooperation between the 
two countries was discountinued. 


Albania, however, remained a satellite, and Yugoslavia’s place was 
taken by the Soviet Union. On September 28, 1948, Albania concluded 
a trade agreement with the Soviet Union which was designed to tide Al- 
bania over the momentary difficulties resulting from the new situation. 
This agreement was followed by the more comprehensive trade agree- 
ment of April 10, 1949. On February 19, 1951, a five-year trade agree- 
ment, a credit agreement, and a technical assistance agreement were con- 


The Soviet-Yugoslav Dispute, Royal Institute of International Affairs (London, 
1948), pp. 12, 21, 30. 
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cluded, and the Albanian economy was streamlined to fit the system al- 
ready in operation in Eastern Europe. 

The final subordination of the economic management of the entire 
area to Soviet control was accomplished when the ideological conversion 
of the satellite Communist parties in Eastern Europe was complete. On 
January 25, 1949, the creation of the Council of Mutual Economic As- 
sistance was announced.”° 

The communiqué released on this occasion seems innocuous enough 
on the surface. The Council was based upon equal representation. It was 
not to interfere with national economic planning. In connection with its 
activities, strict adherence to the principle of national sovereignty was 
constantly emphasized. The decisions of the Council were to be binding 
only if accepted by the parties concerned. However, one of the Czech 
planners, in the same issue of the Cominform paper which contained the 
communiqué announcing the creation of the Council, insisted upon plan- 
ned economy for the entire area: 

Only a planned economy, which gives a complete and detailed picture 
of the problems and difficulties of economic developments, can lead ra- 
pidly to the discovery of bottlenecks likely to arise in one or another 
country, and to their elimination within the framework of joint coope- 
ration with other states. Plans which take into consideration only the 


needs of a single country will not be able to solve the problems facing 
that country.7! 


Hilary Minc of Poland, writing in Pravda some twenty months 
later, disclosed that economic agreements with the Soviet Union had been 
the basis of all satellite planning, which would indicate where the real 
center of economic planning was placed. This planning aimed at the di- 
vision of labor, so that each Eastern European country would produce 
those commodities which are most needed by the Soviet bloc as a whole.** 

Khrushchev in his report to the Twentieth Congress of the CPSU 
had this to say about the foreign trade of the Socialist bloc: 


Between the socialist countries have been created equal and mutually 
profitable trade relations, exchange of technical information, mutual 
assistance and effective coordination of national economic plans. 

Close economic cooperation opens singular possibilities for the most 
advantageous exploitation of raw materials and industrial equipment, 
and effectively brings into harmony the interests of each country with 
the interests of the socialist camp as a whole. At present there is no 


* Pravda, January 25, 1949. 

*t Goldman, Cominform Paper, February 1, 1949. 

“8 Pravda, September 25, 1951. See Hilary Minc, “Ekonomiczna wspdétpraca wol- 
nych narodéw,” Trybuna Ludu, July 13, 1954; “Handel Zagraniczny PLR,” Sprawy 
Miedzynarodowe, No. 4 (1954); Cf. Gospodarka Planowa, No. 7 (1954). See Severyn 
Bialer, “O miedzynarodowych stosunkach nowego typu,” Ekonomista, No. 3 (1953). 
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urgent need for each socialist country to develop all branches of heavy 
industry, as was necessary for the Soviet Union, which for a long time 
was the only socialist country in the capitalist encirclement ....7* 


Tt is a constantly followed practice for the progress of the inter- 
satellite and Soviet trade to be determined in terms of yearly targets. 
Within the framework of the long-term agreements, possibly also in ac- 
cordance with the decisions of the Council of Mutual Economic Assist- 
ance, Soviet bloc partners-in-trade draw up delivery protocols specify- 
ing classes, quantities, and prices of goods. As these protocols are never 
published, the real conditions of foreign trade and its impact on national 
economies escape examination. There is enough information, however, 
to indicate that Soviet control is not limited to intersatellite and Soviet 
trade, but includes supervision of the entire economic activity. Both 
Tito’s government and Traicho Kostov and his followers were charged 
with applying decrees on the protection of state secrets to Soviet trade 
representatives, and thereby refusing to disclose to them the conditions 
and prices of Bulgarian and Yugoslav exports to the West.** The chair- 
man of the Polish Workers Party writing in Bolshevik, praised the ser- 
vices of Soviet experts, who assisted in determining the targets and goals 
of the Polish Six-Year Plan in all the basic branches of production: coal 
mining, metal industries, machine construction, the power industry, and 
the production of chemicals. In effect nothing is left of national sovere- 
ignty in the field of economy The Soviet system of foreign trade involves 
control of distribution, of consumption, and of investment.”” 


It is a foregone conclusion, at least for Soviet professors and experts, 
that Soviet satellite economic cooperation proceeds in conditions of sin- 
gular unanimity of mind and purpose of all partners. Soviet writers main- 
tain that this is primarily the result of the identical class character of the So- 
viet Union and its satellite states in Eastern Europe. As socialist states, in 
which the working masses control the government, they purpose identica! 
aims and ideals in their international relations. Contrary to conditions 
obtaining in the capitalist world, where states are in constant rivalry and 
struggle for markets and raw materials, cooperation between the Soviet 
Union and its satellites proceeds in conditions “not of struggle and conflict 
... but of friendly emulation... of loyal recognition of mutual economi: 
and political interests.” 


* Izvestiia, February 15, 1956. 
* The Soviet-Yugoslav Dispute, pp. 10, 34, 35; Trial of Traicho Kostov, loc. cit., 
D: 42). 

*% Bierut, Bolshevik, No. 23 (1950). 

2 Generalov, Sovetskoe Gosudarstvo i Pravo, No. 7 (1950), 16-17. See also 
Khrushchev and Bulganin reports to the Twentieth Congress of the CPSU. 
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Soviet and satellite state monopoly of foreign trade represents, in 
the opinion of Soviet professors, one of the principles of economic co- 
operation in the socialist bloc. Government monopoly of foreign trade, 
originally designed to protect the Soviet market from capitalist penetra- 
tion and exploitation, has assumed new functions in the socialist family 
of nations. In the opinion of Mikoyan, expressed in an adulatory article 
recording for posterity Stalin’s achievements in the field of foreign trade: 


...the monopoly of foreign trade, which according to Stalin repre- 
sents one of the foundations of the Soviet system of government ...does 
not aim at the protection of Soviet economy in Soviet relations with the 
People’s Democracies, but is an instrument of the planned integration 
of Soviet economy with the economies of countries of Popular Demo- 
cracy promoting cooperation and economic progress.** 

The same purpose is served by the fact that the monopoly of foreign 
trade has been similarly adopted by countries of Popular Democracy.?* 


In this new economic system obtaining within the contemporary so- 
cialist family of nations the Council of Mutual Economic Assistance takes 
a central place. Its functions far exceed the immediate development and 
organization of trade relations between its members. A learned Soviet 
professor is emphatic that the Council represents: 


...a legal superstructure, which together with the trade agree- 
ments.... realizes an active and creative influence on the economy of 
countries of Popular Democracy in order to insure the efficient in- 
dustrialization of these countries and the building of socialism.?® 


This seems to suggest that the Council’s chief function is central economic 
planning for the entire area of Soviet influence. 

However, the significance of the new order of things prevailing in 
the Soviet controlled and inspired world hardly ends there. International 
law, like all law, is in the Soviet opinion a reflection of the economic 
system prevailing in a given historical epoch. The economic cooperation 


 Mikoian, Velikii Zodchii Komunizma, Pravda, December 21, 1949. See Koz- 
hevnikov, Sovetskoe Gusudaarstwo i Pravo, No. 12 (1949), 96 ff. Cf. Kozhevnikov, 
ibid., No. 6 (1951), 29 passim. 

*S Korovin, Sovetskoe Gosudarstvo i Pravo, No. 12 (1951), 17. See Article 152 
of the Czechoslovak Constitution and Czechoslovak Law of April 28, 1948, Article of 
the Hungarian Constitution and Hungarian Decree of August 6, 1950, Article 14 of 
the Rumanian Constitution and Rumanian Decree of May 14, 1949, Article 13 of the 
Bulgarian Constitution and Law of November 3, 1948, Article 7 of the Albanian Con- 
stitution, Polish Decree of January 8, 1946. 

*° Kozhevnikov, Sovetskoe Gosudarstvo i Pravo, No. 6 (1951), 30. After the 
Sofia meeting of the Council of Mutual Economic Assistance (August 1949) Hilary 
Minc of Poland wrote: “The all-round development of foreign trade and of the general 
economic relations between the People’s Democracies and the Soviet Union accelerates 
the growth of productive forces and the victory of socialism, strengthens economic 
planning in the People’s Democracies and makes it possible to extend the coordination 
in planning among several countries.” The Cominform Paper, November 18, 1949. 
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of the contemporary socialist states contributed to the creation of a nu- 
cleus of the future economic order, which, it is held, will eventually en- 
compass all nations. The new forms of cooperation promoted by the So- 
viet Union and its leaders represent a new and higher order. The new 
economic order served as a basis for the emergence of internal law, which 
now practically applied in the Soviet-satellite relations, one day will gain 
general recognition, thus contributing to the creation of a new civiliza- 
tion firmly uniting all of humanity.*° 


The question of how far the integration of the satellite and Soviet 
economies can be pushed remains open. According to 1951 Soviet-satel- 
lite trade data, the economies of some satellites seem to be more adaptable 
to that purpose than those of others. Albania, Bulgaria and Rumania 
(in that order) export and import more than 50 per cent of the goods 
from the Soviet Union. Hungary, Czechoslovakia and Poland (in that 
order), more industrialized than the first group, sell and buy less than 30 
per cent to and from the Soviet Union. However, since 1952 less stress 
has been laid on the autarky of the Soviet bloc market, and more on the 
need to develop and foster East-West trade. This emphasis led among 
other things to the Moscow Economic Conference (April 1952), where 
satellite countries did some vigorous soliciting of capitalist trade. Fur- 
thermore, in 1952 the official organ of the Soviet Ministry of Foreign 
Trade complained about Western trade restrictions. This was nothing 
new in itself, but in addition the authors of the article attributed to these 
restrictions the falling off of East-West trade.*' This seems to indicate 
that planned elimination of the capitalist trade from Eastern Europe is 
not wholly beneficial, and that Soviet experimenting with creating a soc- 
ialist empire of trade independent of the capitalist trade system was not 
a total success. 


Statistics included in that article cover the growth of trade relations 
of the Soviet bloc countries since 1946. The only exception is Albania, 
whose trade was reported only for 1950-51, obviously the result of the 
fact that up to 1949 Albania was Yugoslavia’s exclusive preserve for 
economic penetration. In 1951 a 35 per cent rise in her foreign trade over 
1950 was reported.*” The indices of the foreign trade of other Sovizt sa- 
tellites were reported as follows: 


® Vishinskii, Voprosy Mezhdunarodnogo Prava i Mezhdunarodnoi Politiki (Mos- 
cow, 1949), p. 481. Koroin in Sovetskoe Gosudarstvo i Pravo, No. 12 (1951), 16; 
Kozhevnikov, ibid., No. 6 (1951), 29-30. Generalov, #bid., No. 7 (1950), 22-23. 

* Ivanov and Zolotariov, Joc. cit., p. 177. 
% Tbid., p. 177 ff. 
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Table IV 
1937 (1938 1948 1949 1950 1951 
for Hungary) 

Czechoslovakia 

Imports 10.8 29.2 44.2 54.5 59.6 

Exports 11.5 31.2 46.7 54.8 61.4 
Hungary 

Imports 17.8 33.6 43.9 56.6 65.8 

Exports 9.6 34.6 49.1 66.0 68.7 
Poland 

Imports 7.2 36.5 41.9 61.1 58.8 

Exports 7.0 32.4 44.7 57.2 57.5 


Here the general pattern is different than for overall foreign trade. 
A tendency towards stabilization manifested itself most visibly in Polish 
trade in 1951, and to some extent in Czechoslovak and Hungarian, par 
ticularly as regards exports in the same year. 

Rumania and Bulgaria seem to represent different cases. Bulgaria 
experienced the greatest recession in 1950 as regards its overall foreign 
trade. The recession in imports continued in 1951. However, Bulgaria's 
integration continued in 1951, and in that year 92 per cent of its foreign 
trade went to the socialist market. This makes is second only to Albania, 
which sends all its exports to the Soviet Union and satellite markets. 
The case of Rumania is again different. Although its overall trade con- 
tinued to grow in 1950 and 1951, its share of the socialist market had 
shrunk in 1951 as compared to 1949. It was 82 per cent in 1949 and 79 
per cent in 1951, which seems to indicate, in view of the rapid growth of 
Rumanian foreign trade during the same period, that a greater propor- 
tion of it went westward.” 

In the following years the necessity for the satellites to return to the 
traditional pattern of foreign trade received even greater emphasis. The 
strain on available resources in the Soviet orbit was increased by the North 
Korean reconstruction program and by the industrialization of Communist 
China. To meet the needs of the new partners in socialist trade it was ne- 
cessary to mobilize all available credit and resources. In 1953, even pre- 
dominantly agrarian Bulgaria was forced to assume the role of an ex- 
porter of factory equipment and to grant long-term credit for the indus- 
trialization of Albania and North Korea (October 1954).*° Poland organ- 
8 ‘Tbid., p. 178 ff. 


** See also Economic Survey of Europe since the War. Table 77, p. 216. 
* Vnieshniaia Torgovla, No. 11 (1955), 5; zbid., No. 11 (1954), 11. 
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ized regular shipping communication with China, and some 100 Polish 
ships visited Chinese ports in 1953 alone.*® 

The return to the traditional Eastern European pattern of foreign trade 
has taken place in two forms. It is partly disguised in the remarkable 
growth of the trade of the satellite countries with the German Demo- 
cratic Republic. In 1955, the German Democratic Republic became, with 
the exception of the Soviet Union itself, the largest foreign trader in the 
entire Soviet bloc. Its foreign trade with the Free World rates third, after 
the Soviet Union and Communist China.*" Its trade with the Soviet Union, 
and particularly with the Eastern European countries of the Soviet bloc, 
has shown a remarkable upsurge. With 45 per cent of its trade in 1954 
being with the Soviet Union,** Germany is Russia’s most important trad- 
ing partner. Compared to 1950, trade increased nearly three and a half 
times in 1954,*” and, according to German sources, before the end of 
1955, Soviet-East Germany trade turnover had reached the figure of 
4,286 million rubles, almost one quarter of the total Soviet-satellite 
trade.*” East German trade with the Soviet Union, Poland, Czechoslova- 
kia, and most probably with Hungary has reached or even surpassed the 
volume of trade of those countries with the whole of Germany in the in- 
terwar period.*' In the foreign trade of Bulgaria, which before the war 
sent most of her trade to Germany, the German Democratic Republic 


* Ibid., No. 7 (1954), 6. 

* From the Files of the U.S. Department of Commerce. 

“S Vnieshniaia Torgovla, No. 8 (1955), 24. 

““ From the Files of the Department of Commerce. 

” Aussenhandel, October 25, 1955; cf. Bulganin’s report to the Twentieth Con- 
gress of the CPSU where the total value of the Soviet bloc trade was given to have 
reached, in 1955, 19.5 billion rubles, while in 1950 its value amounted only to 10.6 
billion. The U.S. Department of Commerce estimated the total trade turnover of the 
Soviet bloc countries in 1955 (million of current U.S. dollars) as follows: 

Total Trade Total Trade 


Total Trade with Other with 

Country Turnover Bloc Countries Free World 
Albania 38 37 1 
Bulgaria 435 365 70 
Czechoslovakia 1,920 1.340 580 
East Germany 2,000 1,330 670 
Hungary 1,270 889 381 
Poland 1,708 1,195 512 
Rumania 900 630 270 
U.S.S.R. 6,400 4,87 1525 
Total Soviet Europe 14,671 10,662 4,009 
China 2,600 1,750 850 
Total Soviet Bloc L271 12,412 4,859 


"\ Vnieshniaia Torgovla, No. 8 (1955), 24; ibid., No. 2 (1955), 8. East German- 
Czechoslovak trade in the period 1948-1954 increased seven times. Ibid., No. 6 (1954), 
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has risen from third place in 1953 to second, after the Soviet Union, dis- 
placing Czechoslovakia and Poland to the third and fourth places.** It is 
idle to speculate on the relative proportion of capital goods in the total 
volume of East German exports, but the mere fact that over 60 per cent 
of East German trade goes to the Soviet Union seems to indicate the high 
value of these exports to the Soviet economy. At the same time, all re- 
ports from the Soviet and satellite sources constantly emphasize the im- 
portance of East German exports in the industrialization programs of 
their countries. 


An upward tendency has also marked East German trade with the 
Free World. In 1953 and 1954 the percentages of socialist and capitalist 
trade in the foreign trade of the satellite nations in Eastern Europe were 
given as follows: Poland 70 and 30 per cent, East Germany 75 and 25 
per cent, Hungary 77 and 23 per cent, Czechoslovakia 78 and 22 per cent, 
Rumania 84 and 16 per cent, Bulgaria 86 and 14 per cent, while Albania 
traded exclusively with the Soviet orbit.“ One third of Polish, Czecho- 
slovak and Hungarian foreign trade, 45 per cent of East German and 
about one half of the Bulgarian and Rumanian foreign trade goes to the 
Soviet Union, which represents some increase in the Soviet share in satel- 
lite trade compared with the situation in 1951. These percentages com- 
pared with the trade distribution in 1952 show an increase of socialist 
trade with the exception of Bulgaria, where the socialist share in her 
foreign trade was reduced from 92 to 86 per cent. It seems a safe assump- 
tion that the increase of intersatellite trade may be primarily due to the 
vigorous expansion of East German trade. Expansion of East German 
trade and of the Soviet share in the foreign trade of the satellite coun- 
tries in Eastern Europe seem to indicate another development, i.e. the 
decrease, or at least a tendency towards a stabilization of intersatellite 
trade, and the polarization of economic cooperation towards two main 
centers of economic activity — the Soviet Union and the West — and 
East Germany belongs to the latter in spite of the Communist regime, by 
its former role in the economic life of the Central and Eastern European 
nations. 

Soviet and satellite sources give only fragmentary information on the 
rate of progress of East-West trade. Although there seems to be no spec- 
tacular development in this area, some progress has been achieved. West 
German foreign trade with the six countries in the Soviet orbit (USSR 
and five satellites, excluding East Germany and Albania) grew consider- 
ably during 1953 and 1954 acording to the official publication of the 


" Vuieshniaia Torgovla, No. 12 (1954), 10; ibid., No. 11 (1955), 5. 
** Ibid., No. 11 (1954), 12. Also zbid., No. 8 (1955), 24. 
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Soviet Ministry of Foreign Trade.** Poland, East Germany, Hungary and 
Bulgaria have all widened the range of their commercial operations 
abroad.*® In 1955, for the first time since the war, Albania, hitherto to- 
tally isolated from the Free World, began to trade with Italy, thus revert- 
ing to her old partner in foreign trade. A trade agreement concluded in 
December 1954 and ratified in October 1955 provided a trade turn- 
over between the two countries in the amount of $2,658,000.*° 


A legitimate conclusion from these figures seems to be that the pro- 
gram of integration of Soviet and Eastern European economies has been 
carried to the point where it had to be halted. The effects of the denial of 
strategic goods from the Free World have demonstrated that a certain 
amount of foreign trade with the West is essential for the development 
of economic cooperation within the Soviet bloc, which in turn seems to 
indicate that the new socialist economic system is not nearly so indepen- 
dent and self-sufficient as it was hitherto proclaimed. It seems that since 
1952 the “leading circles” of the Soviet bloc have realized that there is a 
limit, at this juncture at least, to the plan of economic integration. 

The position of each European satellite within the Soviet bloc is dif- 
ferent. Poland and perhaps Hungary seem to share extensively in the dis- 
tribution of the capital investment imports available within the Soviet 
bloc, and at the same time have comparatively extensive relations 
with the outside world. Czechoslovakia and East Germany, with their 
comparatively high degree of industrialization, seem to be oriented more 
towards the Soviet orbit, while there seems to be less concern with the 
industralization of Rumania, Albania and Bulgaria, and consequently 
these three countries enjoy less freedom in the choice of commercial 
partners. But even this last group of countries was permitted to dispose 
of some of their goods on the free markets. 

The general conclusion seems to be that the resources of the Soviet 
bloc are clearly inadequate to sustain a determined drive for industriali- 
zation, and that industrial equipment, machinery and raw materials must 
be rationed out in order to meet the most urgent needs. 

Eastern Europe has long been in need of economic unification and 
integration. Since World War I it has been utterly lacking in a center of 
attraction around which smaller national units could gather, and upon 
which they could depend for markets and for economic assistance. The 
Soviet Union, owing to its economic backwardness, high production 
~  Ibid., No. 10 (1955), 27. 

* Ibid., No. 1 (1955), 1; ibid., No. 10 (1955), 25 ff; ibid., No. 11 (1955), 6. 
Bulgarian trade with the capitalist countries increased therefold in the period 1952- 


1953. 
“© Chamber of Commerce, Genoa. 
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costs, and the general inefficiency of Soviet managers and Soviet workers, 
is unable to act as such a nucleus or to assume the place and the role of 
the industrializatized West without seriously affecting the general welfare 
of the peoples of Eastern Europe and the rate of its industrial expansion. 
The Soviet standard of living, which is well below the Eastern and Cen- 
tral European standards, is bound to affect adversely the welfare of larg> 
masses in Eastern Europe. Soviet prosperity, even in terms of the con- 
sumption of basic foods, is still a myth, and as an American economist 
has recently demonstrated, there has been since 1913 practically no im- 
provement in the quantity and quality of foods consumed by the Rus- 
sians.*? However anxious the leaders of the Soviet Union may be to make 
Eastern Europe impregnable to the economic influence of the capitalist 
world, Eastern European progress is impossible without economic co- 
operation with the West. The two worlds, artificially alienated by poli- 
tical design and imperialist ambition, belong by nature to a single 
economic system. 


Washington, D. C., April 1956. 


oes Lazar Volin, A Survey of Soviet-Russian Agriculture, U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture (Washington, August 1951), pp. 171-76. 






























THE ADAM MICKIEWICZ YEAR 


We are able to complete our report on the Mickiewicz Year, published I 
in the first issue of this Review and to correct some inaccuracies and omis- * 
sions. : 
eee 2 
Publications 2 
The contents of the book Mickiewicz in World Literature, edited by 2 
Professor Waclaw Lednicki, which is being processed for publication by the 
University of California Press, is as follows: 4 
Table of Contents ; 
PECEAGE ood, ren tee ty en Bea aes ..Wactaw Lednicki 
1. Jan Lechof . Ssh ti aR ciaNtpaatwartetas tas Ome Mickiewicz in Polish Poetry 
2: Mickiewicz it in . Russia , 
Waclaw Lednicki ......... ...... .. Mickiewicz’s Stay in Russia and 
His Friendship with Pushkin 
Gleb Struve ............:. vccsesesvsssee.e.. Mickiewicz in Russian Translations 


and Criticism 

— V. Khodasevich on Pan Tadeusz 

3. Hildegard Schroeder ............. ........ Mickiewicz in Germany 
I. Mickiewicz and Goethe 

II. German Literature on Mickiewicz 

from 1888 to 1954 


5. BEE POS 5a isl moe A New German Translation of Pan 

Tadeusz by Baron C. A. von Pentz 

5. Giovanni Maver ............ goes tea esos Ses ......... Mickiewicz in Italy 

6. Leopold Wellisz be cow. Mickiewicz in. Switzerland 

7. Jean Bourrilly ................ : ........Mickiewicz and France 
8. Jean Fabre ..... ... L. The ‘Approach to an Understanding 
of Pan Tadeusz ; 

II. Mme d’Agoult et Mickiewicz 

(unedited texts) 

9. Gustave Charlier 000000.0000000cccceecciess... A Note on Mickiewicz in the 
Belgian Press — 1834 1 

10. William J. Rose 0.00.00... cceceeeeeeesesss/Mickiewicz’s Reception in 


English Literature 
| eet ier ee Pan Tadeusz and the English Reader 
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12. Editor's Note vciorsine Excerpts from Two Unpublished 
Translations of Pan Tadeusz 

by Kenneth R. Mackenzie and 

by Watson Kirkconnell 


13. Francis J. Whitfield ...... Mickiewicz and American Literature 
14. Edmund Zawacki .............. ee Mickiewicz in American Polonia 
15. Zbigniew Folejewski .. Mickiewicz in Scandinavian Literature 
16. Thomas A. Eekman Locssessssese.. Mickiewicz in Dutch Literature 
17. Sulo Haltsonen ............. .cu....... Mickiewicz in Finnish Literature 
18. Vincas Maciunas................... ........Mickiewicz in Lithuanian Literature 
19. Michael K. Pawlikowski ................ The Living Pan Tadeusz (with verse 
translations by K. R. Mackenzie) 

20. Dmitry Cizevsky .. ....... Mickiéwicz in Ukrainian Literature 
21. Orakar Odlozilik .. : Mickiewicz among the Czechs 
and Slovaks 

22. Dmitry Cizevsky .. asec Mickiewicz, Stur and Kral 
23. Joseph M. Kirschbaum es A Note on Two Modern Slovak 
Translators of Mickiewicz 

24. Djordje Zivanovic..... ..... Mickiewicz in Croatian and Serbian 
Literatures 

25. Julije Benesi¢ cu... My Translations of Mickiewicz’s 
Works into Croatian 

26. Tine Debeljak .... Mickiewicz in Slovenian Literature 
27. Joseph Remenyi ....... Mickiewicz in Hungarian Literature 
28. Nicolas-Anastase Gheorghitv .......... Mickiewicz and the Romanians 
29. Abraham G. Duker .......... Mickiewicz in Hebrew Translation 
30. Shih-Hsiang Chen Polish Literature in China and 
Mickiewicz as “Mara Poet” 

31. Wiktor Weintraub ............... . .......A Biographical Note on Mickiewicz 


On November 18th, 1955 Professor W. Lednicki’s monograph appeared: 
Pushkin’s Bronze Horseman (The Story of a Masterpiece), with an Appendix 
including, in English, Mickiewicz’s “Digression,’ Pushkin’s “Bronze Horse- 
man,” and Other Poems. 


University of California Publications, Slavic Studies, Volume I. Berke- 
ley: University of California Press, 1955. In this work the role that Mickie- 
wicz played in the creation of Pushkin’s poem is discussed in detail. 


Addresses delivered at the 1955 Convention of the Polish Cultural 
Clubs at the University of Buffalo will be published in May 1956 in a de luxe 
edition under the title Mickiewicz and the West. The publication will include 
an Introduction by Professor B. R. Bugelski of the Department of Psych- 
ology, University of Buffalo; “Mickiewicz and the Poles in the West,” by 
Zbigniew Folejewski, University of Wisconsin; “Guidance for a Conquered 
People,” by Eric P. Kelly, Professor Emeritus, Department of English, Dart- 
mouth College; “Mickiewicz and Emerson,” by Edmund Orden, Wayne Uni- 
versity; “Mass Messianism, Mickiewicz versus Marx,” by Edmund Zawacki, 
University of Wisconsin; and “The Secret of Mickiewicz’s Greatness,” by 
Waclaw Lednicki. The publication may be obtained at the University of Buf- 
falo Book Store, 3435 Main Street, Buffalo, N. Y. for $1.50. 
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Among the numerous materials on Mickiewicz published by the Alliance 
College, Cambridge Springs, Pa., the following were omitted in our first re- 
port: a Mickiewicz issue of the Alliance Journal, articles and a new transla- 
tion, under the editorship of Mrs. M. Coleman; Supplement to Mickiewicz 
in Music; Song to Poems by Mickiewicz; Songs by Paderewski, three Mickie- 
wicz poems set to music by Paderewski; and Two Songs to Words by Mic- 
Riewtcz. 


We drew the attention of our readers to Adam Mickiewicz Selected 
Poems, edited by Clark Mills, to be published by the Noonday Press, which 
will include a critical essay by Jan Lechon. (See the first issue of this Review 
p. 92.) 


Commemorations 


At the Hunter College Commemoration on November 20, 1955, W. H. 
Auden pleasantly surprised the audience by reading his own masterly tran- 
slation of “The Romantic.” His participation in the commemoration and his 
outstanding contribution was the literary high point of the celebration. 


On November 27, 1955, the Illinois Branch of the Polish-American 
Congress held an elaborate Mickiewicz Commemoration in Chicago. The pro- 
gram included music, recitals performed by Ziemowit Karpifiski, and read- 
ings. The main lecture, “Mickiewicz—The Poet of Conscience in Polish,” was 
given by Professor Waclaw Lednicki. 


On November 27, 1955, an imposing Commemoration was held in De- 
troit with an address by the Very Reverend Edward J. Szumal, a piano recital 
of Seweryn Turel, recitals performed by students, and a choir. 


On December 3, 1955, in Los Angeles the California Branch of the 
Polish-American Congress sponsored a Mickiewicz Commemoration, con- 
sisting of a varied program, which included a series of dramatizations from 
Mickiewicz's works, prepared for the stage by Mr. Stanislaw Kotowicz, and 
musical performances. An introductory speech was made by Mr. Lech T. 
Niemo-Niemojewski. Mr. Benjamin Grey spoke on “Mickiewicz’s Polish- 
Jewish Legion” and Professor Lednicki on “Mickiewicz and his Work.” 


At Georgetown University, Washington, D. C., a Commemoration was 
held on December 10, 1955, under the Chairmanship of M. S. Szymczak, 
Member of the Board of Governors, Federal Reserve System, who delivered 
a moving introductory address. Other speakers were Kimball Flaccus, Vice- 
President, Poetry Society of America; and Oscar Halecki, Professor of Eastern 
European History, Fordham University, President of the Board, Polish In- 
stitute of Arts and Sciences in America. Thaddeus Zétkiewicz of the Depart- 
ment of Dramatic Arts recited the “Improvisation” from Part III of Fore- 
father’s Eve. 


The History Club of the College of Arts and Sciences of Rutgers Uni- 
versity honored the Mickiewicz Centennial by organizing on December 19, 
1955 a special evening with a lecture by Ludwik Krzyzanowski of Columbia 
University, who spoke on “Mickiewicz’s Role in European History.” 
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The Polish Arts Group in Rochester celebrated the Centennial on Oc- 
tober 16, 1955. Professor Jack Taylor of the University of Rochester presided. 
Mrs. Marion Coleman gave an address on “Mickiewicz-American Perspective” 
and Dr. Arthur Coleman, President, Alliance College, spoke on “Twenty-One 
Years of Mickiewicz Studies.” 


On February 4, 1956, Mr. Alfred Berlstein of the New York Public 
Library made an address at the Ukrainian Academy in New York on “Mic- 
kiewicz’s Ukraine.” 


The YIVO Institute for Jewish Research, Historians’ Circle, devoted 
its session of April 8, 1956 to “Adam Mickiewicz, the Polish Poet and Fighter 
for Freedom.” After Introductory Remarks by Philip Friedman of Columbia 
University, Mr. Jacob Shatzki spoke on “The Jew in Polish Literature— 
Methodological Problems,” Professor Ludwik Krzyzanowski on “Mickiewicz 
and America,” and Abraham G. Duker on “The Jewish Mystique of A. Mic- 


kiewicz.” 


Courses and Lectures 


In the fall semester, 1955, Professor W. Lednicki offered a monographic 
course on Mickiewicz, which was particularly well attended by the students 
of the Slavic Department of the University of California as well as by se- 
veral students from other departments. 


On March 26 and March 28, 1956, Professor W. Lednicki lectured at 
the University of Michigan in Ann Arbor and at the University of Wiscon- 
sin in Madison. The title of his lecture, dedicated to Mickiewicz, was “The 
‘Impure’ Poet.” 


In his Introduction to Slavic Cultures and Literatures, a course given at 
the University of Wisconsin in the fall 1955, Professor Zbigniew Folejewski 
devoted a series of lectures to Mickiewicz as poet and Slavicist. He is now 
lecturing as visiting professor at the University of California on the history of 
Polish culture and devotes some lectures to Mickiewicz. 


Mr. Alfred Berlstein gave two lectures at the Université de Montreal on 
April 14, 1956 on “Jewish Aspect of Mickiewicz” and “Mickiewicz and the 
Slavic World Today.” 


Exhibitions 


In the last half of November 1955, a two-week Mickiewicz exhibition 
was organized by the Library of the University of California in Berkeley. 


ZYGMUNT NAGORSKI, Sr. 
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THE DECLINE OF THE POLISH BAR 


Po Prostu (Speaking Frankly), a weekly for university students and young 
intellectuals, is published in Warsaw, and displays a lively interest in the 
conditions prevailing in Poland, very often subjecting them to sharp criticism. 
Its issue of January 15, 1956 contained an article by three authors under the 
title “Adwokatura z lewa i z prawa” (The Legal Profession—Left and Right). 
The authors present a gloomy picture of the present state of the legal profes- 
sion in Poland, and stress the glaring shortcomings resulting from the trans- 
formation of the once free and autonomous legal profession into a meek tool 
of the Communist regime. 


The article declares: “The situation in the legal profession is bad. It is 
passing through a distinct economic, organizational and moral crisis. For 
young valuable cadres there are in it neither room nor possibilities of proper 
development. This causes a lowering of the legal profession’s prestige and of 
its role as a joint factor in the administration of justice.” 

For a proper understanding of the charges raised by the article in ques- 
tion, which will be discussed later, a brief examination of the organization of 
the legal profession prior to World War II and at present is necessary. 

Reborn Poland set up a uniform organization of the legal profession as 
early as December 24, 1918 (Journal of Laws, No. 22, Item 75). The per- 
tinent law was subsequently replaced by a Decree of the President of the Re- 
public (October 7, 1932, Journal of Laws, No. 86, Item 733). 

On the model of the democratic Western nations and in accordance with 
Polish traditions the legal profession was guaranteed by these laws complete 
independence from the government and full autonomy, iacluding a board 
with full disciplinary jurisdiction. The lawyers were organized in eight 
Chambers, i.e. one in each of the respective seats of the High Courts of Ap- 
peal existing in Poland. The organs of self-government consisted of Councils 
of the Bar on the lower level, and of the Supreme Council of the Bar in War- 
saw on the upper and highest level. The officers of the Councils of the Bar 
were elected by all the lawyers in a secret ballot. 

Somewhat more than a year before the outbreak of World War II the 
Polish government railroaded through the Diet, in which the govern- 
ment party possessed an overwhelming majority, the law of May 4, 1938, on 
the organization of the legal profession (Journal of Laws, No. 33, Item 389). 

Two provisions of that law provoked particular criticism and opposition, 
both from members of the bar and from non-lawyers. On the basis of the first 
provision, the President of the Republic was authorized to appoint twelve 
members out of the total of twenty-four to the Supreme Council of the Bar; 
previously all Council members were elected by all the lawyers. 


The other provision was of a basic character and cut deeply into the 
bar's self-government by restricting access to the legal profession and by a- 
bolishing freedom of movement. Authority was put in the hands of the Min- 
ister of Justice, who according to Article 66 of the new law could, upon 
hearing the opinion of the Supreme Council of the Bar (which, however, 
was not binding), issue a decree closing the list of lawyers and candidates in 
the respective districts and localities for a definite period of time. In spite of 
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such closure the Minister of Justice could permit a limited number of law- 
yers or candidates to be entered on the closed lists at specified dates and loc- 
alities. 

The Minister of Justice eagerly availed himself of this power, and by a 
decree of June 4, 1938 (Journal of Laws, No. 40, Item 334), closed the lists 
of lawyers and candidates in all eight districts until December 31, 1945. This 
was the first serious blow against the freedom and autonomy of the bar, but 
its effects cannot be properly evaluated, as the law remained in force only 
a short time until the outbreak of World War IL. 

With the Communist assumption of power in Poland the legal profes- 
sion was subjected to ever increasing restrictions, because the existence of 
a free and autonomous bar cannot be reconciled with the principles of a to- 
talitarian state. 

All these restrictions were codified in the law of June 27, 1950 (Jour- 
nal of Laws, No. 30, Item 275) concerning the organization of the legal pro- 
fession. Although the law seemingly maintains the bar's autonomy, it ac- 
tually did away with the last vestiges of freedom of self-government by en- 
trusting the Minister of Justice with supervision of the legal profession and 
by granting him powers which are contradictory to the practice of law as a 
free profession. 

By Article 10 of the law, the Minister of Justice can specify the number 
of lawyers and candidates for the respective Chambers, and determine the al- 
location of lawyers and candidates within the territory of those Chambers. 
finally, the Minister of Justice can arbitrarily assign a lawyer to any locality 
in the country, provided only that that locality is the seat of a court, even of 
the lowest level. But even these measures pale in comparison with further 
provisions of the law which empower the Minister of Justice to fill the ranks 
of the legal profession with people without any pertinent qualifications in 
accordance with Party policy. 

The superficial appearance of the bar’s autonomy is given by the provi- 
sion of the law whereby the Council of the Bar approves the enrollment on 
the lists of lawyers when the candidate meets all the requirements of Article 
43: that he possesses Polish citizenship, is of good character, has completed 
higher legal studies, has finished his apprenticeship, and has passed his bar 
examination. These are the normal requirements in most countries for ad- 
mission to the bar, but a special, very flexible requirement of the Communist 
state is added, i.e., that certainty must exist as to the candidate’s future pract- 
ice of the legal profession “in accordance with the tasks of the bar in People’s 
Poland.” 

The authority of the Council of the Bar concerning admission, as well 
as the requirements for admission remain a dead letter, for in Article 46 the 
law authorizes the Minister of Justice in individual cases to waive the require- 
ments of higher legal studies, finishing apprenticeship and passing the bar 
examination. Article 48 provides that admission to the bar approved by the 
Chamber is considered valid only if the Minister of Justice does not object 
to that admission within thirty days. 

These two provisions jointly give the Minister of Justice complete dis- 
cretionary power to fill the bar with regime or Party favorites who do not 
possess any legal qualifications, or to exclude even the best qualified can- 
didates if they do not find favor with the Minister. 
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The law in question also introduced an innovation providing for two 
forms of practicing the legal profession, either individually or in “teams.” 
The concept of a team according to the Polish law on the legal profession 
should by no means be compared with law firms based on free partnership 
existing in the Western world, and in the United States in particular. 

According to Article 72 of the Polish law the lawyers’ teams are “to 
pave the way for higher socialized forms of carrying out the activities of the 
legal profession,” i.e. for the socialization of the bar. The actual and im- 
mediate purpose of the lawyers’ teams is “supervision of the professional 
work of the members of the team.” As the Communist government and Party 
do not trust the Polish bar they must subject it to supervision. The question 
as to who exercises that supervision is answered in the decree of the Minister 
of Justice of August 14, 1950 (Journal of Laws, No. 35, Item 318), which 
entrusts that supervision to the director of the team, who is a proven Com- 
munist or a trustworthy executor of the regime’s orders. 

According to the decree he directs the work of the team, concludes con- 
tracts for legal aid to be rendered clients by the members of the team, establ- 
ishes the amounts of fees, and assigns the cases to the various members. Only 
the director has the right to receive the fees from clients, and he pays the 
members their share of the fees for cases handled by them. In practice the role 
of the lawyer is reduced to that of an obedient instrument of the team’s direc- 
tor. The strictness of the supervision exercised over the professional work of a 
team member is apparent from paragraph 12 of the decree, according to 
which the members of the team may receive clients exclusively in the team’s 
offices. 

Since the teams are expected to implement the government aim of the 
socialization and supervision of the bar, they enjoy various privileges and even 
get consideraable tax reductions. As a result the whole country has been 
covered with a network of lawyers’ teams, while lawyers with an individual 
law practice are steadily decreasing in number. 

Against those individualists who despite the various pressures refuse to 
join a team, the Ministry of Justice has a special remedy. Taking advantage of 
Article 10 of the law concerning the bar, the Ministry of Justice can assign 
such a lawyer, e.g., who has his law office in Warsaw, to any small and distant 
provincial town which is the seat of a county court. There is no legal re- 
course against such a decree, and in order to avoid banishment, which is in 
most cases tantamount to financial ruin, the recalcitrant laywer meekly ap- 
plies for membership in a team and considers himself lucky if the Ministry 
agrees to revoke its banishment decree. 

Against this background it is easier to understand the significance of 
the charges raised by the weekly Po Prostu (Speaking Frankly) against the 
present organization of the bar in Poland. 

In a passage entitled “A Paper Law” the authors reach the obvious con- 
clusion that the autonomy of the bar is only apparent and does not exist in 
reality, and that the Ministry of Justice actually exercises dictatorial power. 
The authors write: “The law on the organization of the bar guarantees to the 
lawyers a broad autonomy. According to the law all organs of the bar should 
be elected by the lawyers themselves and are to be responsible to them for 
their activity. These provisions have been in force for the past six years and 
the Ministry of Justice — no one knows on what basis — appoints, recalls, 
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and replaces the members of the bar’s governing boards. In the Ministry this 
is circumspectly called ‘provisional autonomy’....It is hard to find a more 
flagrant example of a slighting to the laws in force.” 

The article also sharply denounces the manner in which the lists of can- 
didates and lawyers are filled. “Every year the Boards of Lawyers reject 
hundreds of applications from candidates who finished their law studies. In 
recent years only seven persons from among the graduates of law schools 
have been directly admitted as candidates for the bar. On the other hand the 
lists. of candidates are filled with persons with inferior qualifications who 
find favor with the Ministry or the Party hierarchy . . . . These facts de- 
monstrate once more that the selection of candidates for the bar takes place in 
an atmosphere of patronage and favoritism. They increase among law stu- 
dents the prevailiing conviction that it is impossible to get into the legal 
profession without a strong ‘pull.’” 

As far as admission to the bar is concerned the situation is even worse. 
“The law concerning the organization of the Bar,” continues Po Prostu, 
“gives the Minister of Justice the power to admit to the bar in exceptional 
cases any person of unblemished character. However, in practice the excep- 
tion has become the rule.” 

It may be said that the Minister of Justice has gone even further, because 
in addition to the right given him by law to excuse the candidates from the 
requirements of higher studies, legal practice and bar examination, he ar- 
rogates the right of waiving even the requirement of irreproachable character 
by ordering the admission to the bar of persons with a doubtful reputation, 
or even having criminal records. 

According to Po Prostu “the practice has been established that persons 
discharged from the judiciary or the Public Prosecutor's office for ineffici- 
ency or malfeasance find refuge in the legal profession.” The magazine goes 
on to enumerate by name a number of persons, who despite their criminal 
records or inefficiency had been admitted to the bar by order of the Minister 
of Justice. It is therefore hardly surprising that “misconduct in legal practice 
increases alarming'y because they are not combatted energetically either by the 
bar authorities or by the Ministry of Justice.” 

In an article dealing with the dark side of the legal profession the 
authors obviously could not disregard the newly established institution of 
lawyers’ teams. Illustrating by names and figures the tremendous dispropor- 
tion between the earnings of lawyers whereby some do not even make a min- 
imum living while others wallow in luxury, the authors take an extremely 
critical view of the teams. “We do not think that a team in which one lawyer 
earns 100 zloty a month while another makes 10,000 zloty, is a Socialist 
institution . . . . In the final analysis the ‘socialist’ teams have given the 
greatest advantages precisely to the financially most successful laywers, the 
so-called ‘sharks.’ Because of their economic preponderance over their poorer 
colleagues they occupy a dominant position in the team. And in addition to 
all this, membership in the team gives them the standing of a ‘working man’ 
and exempts them from income tax . . . . It must be frankly stated that in 
their present form the lawyers’ teams have failed to prove their worth. A new 
organizational solution must quickly be found which will remove the glaring 
shortcomings of their work. This is a prerequisite of putting the legal profes- 
sion on a sound basis.” 
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Under the so-called “New Look” in Communist Poland there are at- 
tempts to place the blame for admitted injustices, abuses and follies on cer- 
tain practices or individuals. However, it is clearly evident that as far as the 
legal profession is concerned the “glaring shortcomings” are not a result of 
the teams, but a consequence of the system. 


BERNARD ZIFFER 


NEW APPROACH TO LABOR DISCIPLINE 


It has been apparent for some time that the Communist regime is in the 
process of revising its labor and employment policies. The cornerstone of the 
system of controls was the Law of April 9, 1950 on Discipline of Labor, which 
introduced, after the Soviet model, a system of penalties for tardiness and 
absenteeism. 

It is doubtful whether these punitive provisions helped to tighten labor 
discipline in government enterprises. Over the years they were enforced the 
basic condition of the labor market remained unchanged, and statistics which 
have been made public show that instability of labor continued to affect the 
work in government enterprises and institutions. The turnover of labor in- 
volved from one-third to two-thirds of the entire labor force, even in privil- 
eged branches of industry (e.g., coal mining and other extractive industries, 
engineering, rolling stock construction, chemical and automotive industries), 
which paid higher wages and offered better working conditions and morc 
adequate housing — the last being especially attractive in present-day Poland. 

This indicated that, in the final analysis, dissatisfaction with working 
conditions and pay was such as to offset all efforts of the administration to 
achieve some degree of labor stability.! And migration of labor, which had de- 
feated early efforts to control the fluidity of labor, continued unabated. 

In 1950, when the Six-Year Plan of Socialist Construction was adopted, 
it was based on the principle of centralization of administration and managers 
were given broad disciplinary powers and strict responsibility for the achieve- 
ment of production targets and enforcement of the new order. One of the 
features of this new order in Polish factories was the abolition of worker- 
participation in the internal management of factory affairs. As indicated by 
sporadic complaints, it is apparent that the expected results did not follow. 
The managers, tightly bound by the regulations, failed to display the necessary 
initative, workers proved to be unmanageable, and in order to avoid abuse 
of managerial powers, the government soon realized that it was necessary to 
introduce two correctives. First, it curbed the powers granted to managers 
and trade unions to raise the standards of output,” and, secondly, by the de- 
cree of October 26, 1950, the government reestablished to some extent the 
participation of workers in settling disputes between the management and 
the members of factory crews.® Beginning in 1951, new arbitration boards, 


‘ Bierut at the Seventh Session of the Centra! Committee of the Polish United 
Workers Party, Nowe Drogi, June 1952. 
* Government Resolution of May 26, 1951, Monitor Polski, No. A 49/664. 
* D. U., No. 49, Law No. 439. 
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with workers participating, were gradually introduced in various branches of 
industry, and at the beginning of 1954 they were finally adopted for the 
entire country.* 

The Six-Year Plan expired with the year 1955. There are indications 
that leaders in the government and the Party were convinced by the ex- 
perience of the past six years that centralization of economic management 
and strict enforcement of labor discipline had failed to achieve the desired 
goals despite the corrective measures which had been taken, and that a new 
approach to the problem of economic management in Poland was necessary. 

On May 20, 1955 a decree of the Council of State further liberalized 
the earlier regulations on labor discipline. In the first place, the requirement 
of three years’ observance of irreproachable labor discipline to qualify for a 
governmental prize or decoration was replaced by a more flexible phrase from 
which the time limit is omitted. In addition, violations of labor discipline are 
now cumulative only for one quarter and not for one year; and days of ab- 
sence are figured only for the current quarter and cannot be counted cumu- 
latively in later quarters of the year. Practically speaking, a worker can now 
miss 12 days of work during a year without any danger of being arrested and 
tried in court. In the original law on discipline of labor, court penalties for 
breaches of labor discipline were entered in the criminal records. This pro- 
vision has now been abolished, and by way of further liberalization it has 
now been provided that after six months of conscientious and irreproachable 
work all previous notations of disciplinary action on the personal record of a 
worker are expunged, and any fines which he has paid are refunded. 

It is not quite clear to what extent this liberalization of the disciplinary 
regime for labor is due to the workers’ resistance to ultrastrict measures of 
control and the consequent lack of success in regimenting factory workers in 
military fashion. But it seems certain that the liberalizing decree of 1955 
marks a new approach to the problem of industrial management. All of the 
measures that have been taken appear to be a part of a great program of de- 
centralization which is being considered on various levels of government. 
We have here discussed the program only from the point of view of labor 
discipline; its general aspects will be the subject of a separate study. 


KAZIMIERZ GRZYBOWSKI 


REWRITING HISTORY 


At the Eighth Plenum of the Central Committee of the Polish United 
Workers’ Party held on March 28, 1953, shortly after the death of Stalin, 
Boleslaw Bierut who was at that time President of the Council of Ministers 
and chairman of the PUWP Central Committee, delivered an address on 
“The Immortal Teachings of Comrade Stalin as a Weapon in the Struggle for 
the Further Strengthening of the Party and of the National Front.” 

This address was published in the Party organ Trybuna Ludu of March 
31, 1953, and contains the following passage devoted to “the disguised agents 
of the enemy who are active within the Party”: 


‘ D. U., No. 18, Law No. 33. 
5 D. U.. No. 21, Law No. 135. 
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However, in the most difficult and responsible period [1938] of the 
activity of the KPP [Communist Party of Poland] it turned out that the 
Party leadership was seriously endangered by disguised agents of the 
enemy who succeeded in gradually infiltrating and penetrating into the 
most important leadership units of the KPP apparatus, in similar fashion 
as later, in the post-war period, in various countries entire nests of dis- 
guised provocateurs and traitors were uncovered headed by the ring- 
leader Tito and Djilas in Yugoslavia, Rajk in Hungary, Traicho Kostov 
in Bulgaria, Slansky in Czechoslovakia, and Spychalski in Poland. The 
threat to the Party leadership from within necessitated the speediest pos- 
sible elimination of that danger, the greatest that may threaten the Party 
and the workers’ movement led by it. The Communist International eli- 
minated that danger by dissolving the Communist Party in Poland [in 
1938}, this being a proper and indispensible move in that situation. 


This dissolution was decided by the Executive Committee of the 
Communist International at the suggestion of the “Polish Commission” com- 
posed of representatives of the Soviet, Italian, Bulgarian and Finnish Com- 
munist parties, after ascertaining that “enemy agents had widely infiltrated 
the leadership of the Communist Party in Poland.” 

The dissolution of the KPP was followed by the execution of about 200 
prominent members of the Party, on the orders of the Kremlin. 

Scarcely three years after the Bierut statement, almost simultaneously 
with the abolition of the Stalin cult, there began a period of publicly 
denouncing old offenses and seeking scapegoats for them, obviously from out- 
side the group of Communist leaders who have been able to maintain them- 
selves in power. In Poland that period started with the rehabilitation of the 
old Communist Party in Poland, which had been so severely denounced and 
dissolved in 1938. 

On February 19, 1956 Trybuna Ludu featured a statement of the Cen- 
tral Committees of the four Communist parties which had been members of 
the “Polish Commission,” and of the Polish United Workers’ Party Central 
Committee, to the effect that the 1938 dissolution of the KPP was unjustified 
because, “as has been ascertained at present, the accusation directed against 
KPP was based on materials falsified by provoceteurs who were subsequently 
unmasked.” 

In addition Trybuna Ludu printed an editorial calling that official state- 
ment a historic document “which clearly expresses the historical truth” about 
the KPP. The paper further explained that the accusation against the KPP 
“was based on materials fabricated by a gang of wrongdoers and provo- 
cateurs whose actual role was revealed only after the unmasking of Beria 
The falseness of the accusations directed at that time against the most devoted 
comrades highly appreciated by the Party . . . has now been indisputably 
ascertained. Their Party standing has been fully restored and they have been 
completely rehabilitated.” 

From among the postwar “treacherous ringleaders and provocateurs” 
mentioned by Bierut, Trybuna Ludu of April 7, 1956 singled out for discus- 
sion the problem of Laszlo Rajk, who was a member of the Hungarian Com- 
munist Party’s Politbureau, Minister of the Interior and subsequently Minister 
of Foreign Affairs, and stated: 
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The trial of Rajk and his associates took place in the fall of 1949.... 
These people were accused of crimes aiming to overthrow the demo- 
cratic system in Hungary . . . With unparalleled perfidy the provo- 
cateurs fabricated “proofs” of [Rajk’s} guilt.... 

Rajk was accused of taking advantage of the post he occupied after 
the war to continue his spying activity, and of supplying information to 
the American and Yugoslav intelligence services. 

According to the indictment, the activity of Rajk and his associates 
was allegedly a part of a great action undertaken by Yugoslavia to separ- 
ate the People’s Democracies from the camp of Socialism and to create 
a new bloc headed by Belgrade and subordinated to imperialism. 

After a public trial Laszlo Rajk and two associates were sentenced 
to death, the remaining ones to life and long-term imprisonment. 

At this moment it is still difficult to analyze the reasons why this 
nefarious provocation had been organized. However, some matters can 
already be discussed. 

Firstly, the trial was prepared at a time when charges were made 
against the Yugoslav leaders based on false and uatrue reports concocted 
by the criminal clique of Beria and Abakumov.... 

On the other hand the trial was prepared by provocateurs such as 
the then Security Chief, Peter Gabor, who wanted to create a “Yugoslav 
danger” on an international scale for their anti-Yugoslav charges. 

Secondly, the Rajk affair was to fulfill in Hungary a role similar to 
the Leningrad physicians and others in the USSR which were designed 
to create an atmosphere of unrest, insecurity and permanent danger. 
In this way the provocateurs tried to justify their terroristic activity. 

During the past few years centers of provocation and lawlessness 
have been uncovered and broken in the USSR and in some People’s De- 
mocracies. Simultaneously the wrongs done by the criminals are being 
repaired. The rehabilitation of Laszlo Rajk and his associates is one of 
the major acts of this kind. 


Although the article condemns the “fabrication of evidence” it does not 
explain how the Communist authorities succeed in making people accuse 
themselves of crimes they have not committed, as was done in the Rajk and all 
other cases. 

Partial rehabilitation was also granted Marian Spychalski the former 
Polish National Defense Vice Minister who “had been imprisoned on charges 
of criminal activity in the Polish army and of subversive activity.” 

At a meeting of the Warsaw Party Action Committee, Edward Ochab, 
who after the death of Boleslaw Bierut assumed the post of First Secretary of 
the Polish United Workers’ Party Central Committee delivered a speech, 
published in the April 7, 1956 issue of Trybuna Ludu. 

Ochab declared that “in view of the baselessness of the charges concern- 
ing Marian Spychalski’s subversive activity, he has been released from prison.” 
Ochab further stated that he also wished “to inform our comrades that from 
among those sentenced in the trial of Tatar-Kirchmayer and other former 
sanacja army officers, the sentences of Kirchmayer and Mosser have been re- 
duced by way of amnesty, and that in view of their poor health they have 
been granted an interruption in serving their sentences. Those sentenced in 
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that trial have lodged complaints against the conduct of the investigating 
authorities and have requested a retrial. The complaints of those sentenced 
are the object of detailed investigations by the Prosecutor's Office. In several 
so-called derivative cases of the Tatar—Kirchmayer trial it has been establ- 
ished that the principles of due legal procedure had been violated during the 
investigation. By court decree the sentences have been set aside, and more 
than twenty officers have been released and rehabilitated. 

Trybuna Ludu of April 28 published the outcome of the review of the 
proceedings against Tatar, Kirchmayer, Mosser and others samacja army of- 
ficers. 

It was stated that new investigations conducted by the State Procurator’s 
Office established “that the evidence on which the [first} sentence was based 
was brought about by inadmissable methods of investigation. In consequence 
the Military Supreme Court reviewed the case and annulled the previous 
sentence, whereafter the State Procurator quashed the entire case for lack of 
evidence.” 


Since in the countries of the Soviet bloc justice seems to turn in circles, 
the question arises as to how long it will take before Beria and his clique are 
rehabilitated. 

BERNARD ZIFFER 


ANNUAL CONFERENCE ON WORLD AFFAIRS AT 
THE UNIVERSITY COLORADO 


Some fifty guests speakers, representing sixteen countries from Indonesia 
to the Western Hemisphere, participated in the ninth annual conference on 
world affairs organized by the University of Colorado in Boulder, April 9-14. 
The outstanding participants were Charles Brannan, Secretary of Agriculture 
under the Truman administration, Arthur Miller, the playwright, and Couve 
de Murville, France’s new ambassador to Washington. The Communist world 
was represented by Leo Mates, Yugoslavia’s ambassador to Washington, and 
Henryk Bierecki, Warsaw’s permanent envoy to the United Nations. 

The participants were divided into a number of panels discussing topics 
of current interest. After the panel :nembers expressed their views, there 
were questions from the audience. The debates were well attended by stu- 
dents, faculty members, and numerous visitors from Boulder and Denver. 


The two Communist guests presented an amiable face to the audience, 
speaking of peace and co-existence and avoiding controversial issues. They 
adopted the routine approach of speaking either in generalities and posing as 
great humanitarians, or dwelt on technicalities which were difficult for the 
unprepared audience to understand. 


During a panel discussion on disarmament with Birecki, Colonel Jerry 
Page of the National War College, and Patrick O’Donovan, Washington cor- 
respondent of the London Observer, participating, Adam Niebieszczafski of 
the Polish Delegation to the Assembly of Captive European Nations in New 
York, directed from the audience the following question to Colonel Page: 
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“Do you agree that prior to any effective disarmament natural confidence 
must be restored among nations, and that to this end the Soviet Union must 
offer some convincing proof of its good will by withdrawing to its prewar 
frontiers in Europe, allowing genuinely free elections in Poland and other 
enslaved countries, and discontinue subversive activities in the United States 
j and other free countries?” 


Colonel Page agreed, but Birecki protested against describing Poland as 
a Soviet-enslaved country. At this point O'Donovan interjected an ironical 
remark about Soviet generals in Poland, to which Birecki retorted as follows: 


“I should like to clear up the stories about Marshal Rokossovsky. 
He was born in Poland, but went to Russia when he reached the age of 17. 
He became a Russian general but later returned to his native country. His 
story is very similar to that of Tadeusz Kosciuszko, who was also born in 
Poland but emigrated to a foreign country, the United States of America, 
became an American general and later returned to his native country to lead 
an uprising against the Russians.” 


In reply Niebieszczanski stated: 


“The seven million Americans of Polish descent would be dismayed, to 
put it mildly, by the comparison made here between KeSciuszko and Rokos- 
sovsky. Aside from its obvious nonsense, there are two basic differences. First 
of all, Kosciuszko fought for the freedom of America and Poland, while 
Rokossovsky, in leading his Soviet Army through Poland in 1944, stopped 
at the gates of Warsaw and watched idly for three months the slow death of 
| the Polish capital and its defenders at the hands of the Germans. Secondly, 

Kosciuszko returned to Poland alone, while Rokossovsky came with a horde 
> of Soviet officers, secret police henchmen and bureaucrats who keep Poland 
in chains until this day.” 


Birecki protested that for the first time in the United States he was 
| meeting with insults. The audience, however, continued the attack. A stu- 
dent asked him how Poland can free herself from Soviet enslavement. War- 
} saw’s ambassador answered that the only way out is the adoption of Eden’s 
| proposal concerning the creation of a neutral belt in Europe embracing Ger- 
many, some other countries, and parts of Poland. To this admission of Po- 
) land’s captivity Birecki drove another nail in his ambassadorial coffin by 
claiming in the course of another exchange that his faithful pro-Soviet at- 

titude in the United Nations is just a matter of tactics and not of policy. 


Leo Mates, the Yugoslav ambassador, was much more skillful. He em- 

phasized his country’s neutral position between the two power blocs. During 

a panel discussion on “non-Soviet Communism,” with Mates, Professor 

Claude Buss of Stanford University, and Niebieszczafiski participating, the 

f latter asserted that since the Moscow-Belgrade break is past history now, the 
Yugoslav Communist party will either return to the fold of Moscow, or 

“will gradually fade away in the healthy, robust atmosphere of brave and God- 
fearing Yugoslavia.” Mates disputed the thesis that Communism as a state 
system cannot survive in isolation from Moscow. He attacked all those who 
think and speak only in terms of white and black. “Yugoslavia [he claimed] 
has already proven twice that she can choose her own way, and will do it 
again.” But Mates lost his composure when some speakers referred ironically 
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to Bulganin and Khrushchev as “the jovial globetrotters.” Raising his voice 
the Yugoslav warned the audience against ridiculing the Russian leaders. 
“They hold in their hands the hydrogen bomb” — he shouted, thus demon- 
strating his spiritual affinity with the Soviet Communists in a more obvious 
manner than he cared to admit. 

The British sent a strong contingent to the conference consisting of a 
diplomat, a brigadier, and two journalists. Keith Kyle, Washington corres- 
pondent of the Economist, endeared himself to the audience by his wit and 
intelligence. 

A. N. 

















BOOK REVIEWS 


Adam Mickiewicz, 1798-1855. A critical appreciation by Jan Lechon. Selected 
poems in English translation, edited by Clark Mills. New York: The Noonday 
Press, 1956. Pp. 124. 

The glories of foreign literatures are difficult of access in any society. 
In America, the difficulty is increased by the breadth of the Atlantic, as well 
as by the psychological and social drives which bring the children of each im- 
migrant generation to reject the language they inherit. Our loss is greatest in 
those literatures whose contacts with our own have been indirect. These have 
failed to stimulate the seminal imaginations of such poets and translators as 
have made the German, Russian, French, Spanish, Italian, Greek, and Latin 
masterpieces a real part of our culture. 

In response to this deficiency a group of scholars and poets in this country 
has undertaken to bring the name and the work of Adam Mickiewicz before 
us in an imaginative and stimulating form. In the century that has passed since 
the death of Poland’s greatest poet and spiritual leader, the need for such a 
project has been attested by the absurdly small number of us who have been 
attracted to the honest and often beautiful prose translation of Pan Tadeusz by 
Professor George Rapall Noyes, which has been available for a long time in 
the Everyman’s Library. With this neglect in mind, Clark Mills, the editor of 
the present volume, has concluded his introduction with the caution that “ac 
best... these renderings are approximate facsimiles of the poems from which 
they derive, although many among them stand in their own right as English 
poems of a very high order ... If what the new poems suggest, however, impels 
others to attempt revisions or entirely new versions, or to undertake transla- 
tions of other important Mickiewicz poems, the purpose of this centennial 
edition will have been served.” This volume, thus, sets out to present not the 
lore and teachings of Mickiewicz, which can be found in prose translations, nor 
the details of his poetic technique, which can be fully grasped only in the 
original, but the passion and power, the richness, humor, and simplicity which 
made many — who were not Polish — consider him the greatest poet of his 
age. 

Forty pages of this volume are devoted to a critical appreciation of Mic- 
kiewicz by the late Jan Lechon, one of the most distinguished Polish poets and 
critics of our time. Lechon touches briefly on Mickiewicz’'s idyllic childhood in 
Russian-occupied Lithuania and on the impact of Napoleon’s liberating armies 
which passed through in 1812, when Mickiewicz was fourteen. He mentions 
Mickiewicz’s imprisonment by the Russians for his membership in a secret 
student society at the University of Vilno, his pleasant and poetically prod- 
uctive exile in Russia which followed, and his wanderings in Western Europe 
which lasted until the collapse of the Polish uprising of 1830. Lechon em- 
phasizes the degree to which a sense of patriotic guilt for not having fought 
in 1830 helped to raise Mickiewicz’s already phenomenal poetic gift to the 
greatness of Forefathers, Part III and Pan Tadeusz. In the years after Mickie- 
wicz had abandoned poetry, Lechof points out the importance of his prose 
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works to the exile communities in Paris, where he settled, and shows how, in 
spite of his involvement in political disputes, an unhappy marriage, and the 
machinations of the mystical charlatan, Towiafiski, Mickiewicz rose to offer 
his name, his active service, and at last his life to the formation of Polish libe- 
rating armies in 1848 and 1855, when the breaking point of nations seemed 
to have been reached. Lechofi’s essay on Mickiewicz’s literary and spiritual con- 
tribution to Poles, whether at home or in exile, free or under foreign domina- 
tion, is on the whole an eloquent and moving evaluation of the life and stature 
of the Polish poet; it provides important new insights into his personality and 
serves as a useful background for the poems which make up the rest of the 
volume. 


These translations are no easy achievement. W. H. Auden, Babette 
Deutsch, Robert Hillyer, and most of the other poets contributing were 
forced to approach the original through translations, with the assistance of 
devoted and meticulous Polish scholars who explained the shades of sound 
and meaning to be rendered. Even those who could read Polish found great 
problems in the differences between the two metrical systems and poetic tra- 
ditions, with few pioneering works from which to learn their lessons. Thus 
Auden’s ear, one of the finest in our language, caught by the poignance of an 
uncomprehended Polish rhyme, betrayed his English taste: 


Dear God! A cock is crowing 
Whitely glimmers the dawn. 

Johnny! Where are you going? 
Don’t leave me! I am forlorn! 


Many of the translations in this book combine the simplicity and passion of 
these first three lines with the faint banality of the fourth — though all pur- 
port, admittedly, to be the utterance of an ignorant, grief-stricken village girl. 
They are too honest to be elegant, but they do convey the attributes of the 
original even where they fall short of technical perfection, and at their best 
these renderings recreate the diction and the spirit of the Polish in real Engl- 
ish poetry. Worth mention as examples of this best are Donald Davie’s ac- 
complished version of The Year 1812 from Pan Tadeusz, Kimbell Flaccus’s 
Spin Love and Norbert Guterman’s The Hunt Breakfast. 


Louise Varése has caught the high romantic pride of the Great Improvi- 
sation from Forefathers, Part III in lines like these addressed to God: 





When I raise my eyes toward the track of the clouds, 

And hear the birds flying south on almost invisible wings, 
Suddenly, only by willing, I hold them as in a new with my eyes; 
The flock gives a cry of distress, but, till I release them, 

Your winds cannot move them... 


Richard A. Gregg caught the romantic excitement and mystery of nature’s 
huge wildness in a translation of the third Crimean Sonnet: 


Monsters merge and welter through the water's mounting 
Din. All hands, stand fast! A sailor sprints aloft, 

Hangs, swelling spider-like, among invisible nets, 

Surveys his slowly undulating snares, and waits . . . 
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And another aspect of Mickiewicz’s romanticism is rendered in Angelica 
Caro’s version of his comment on a fountain still flowing in a Crimean ruin: 


Where are they, grandeur, power and love? Their term 
Was to have been forever, and the stream’s, ephemeral, 
But they have passed and the white fount is here. 


Other translators have put into English the classic repose, the rustic 
graciousness, and the nostalgic detail of Pan Tadeusz, as well as the more 
mystical patriotic last poems and the playful and downright comic early 
ones. None of the translations is flawless and none without beauties. The 
beauties and the flaws together should fulfill the purpose for which the vol- 
ume was compiled, to introduce to America the contagious fascination that 
the art of Mickiewicz has always brought to his compatriots. Mr. Mills and 
all those whose work he has edited in this volume have made the first step 
in an effort which should greatly enrich our literature, if their beginning is 
received with the cordiality it deserves. 


ROBERT L. BELKNAP 


Zbigniew Brzezinski. The Permanent Purge: Politics in Soviet T otalitarian- 
ism. Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1956. Pp. 256. 


Research on Soviet subjects presents formidable problems. Lacking ac- 
cess to most of the sources, the scholar must content himself with fragmen- 
tary information, difficult of access and even harder to check. These fragments 
must be painstakingly fitted together like pieces of a complicated puzzle. 
His job is practically never done; his material never complete. He has to fill 
in remaining blank spaces with guesswork and conjectures, and must neces- 
sarily resort to speculation whenever facts and documentary evidence evade 
him. In that sense a book on Soviet affairs is never truly scholarly, since the 
facts and data on which it is based are always incomplete, and the reliability 
of some of the sources of information is open to question. 

Though far from complete, the material on which the young Polish 
scholar, Mr. Brzezifiski, has based his book on purges under a totalitarian 
regime, is extensive and valuable. He had at his disposal the Trotsky Arch- 
ives in the Harvard Library and the results of the Harvard University Inter- 
view Project, consisting of information directly obtained from 2,725 for- 
mer Soviet citizens who. escaped to the West. He also had the help and 
guidance of many distinguished scholars of the Russian Research Center at 
Harvard, some of whom have already done the spadework in the specific field 
of his research, i.e. the theory and practice of Soviet government, and the 
purge as an instrument of totalitarian rule. 

What Mr. Brzezifiski is mainly interested in is not the history of the 
many purges in Soviet Russia, but rather their analysis; his objective is to find 
out what all of them have had in common, and to discover the laws governing 
them, the technique of the purge and its dynamics, its purposes and the part 
it plays in a totalitarian regime. 

The author carefully differentiates between terror and purge. Terror had 
been often resorted to in the past as a means of establishing an authoritar- 
ian regime in power and crushing its opposition; once that objective was 
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achieved, terror could be abandoned. The purge—a typical feature of modern 
totalitarian regimes — is much more than a means of exacting obedience 
from the masses: it strikes mostly not at enemies of the system but at its sup- 
porters, operating primarily within the ruling party itself. Hence it might 
increase in virulence not when the ruling dictator or team is weakest, but 
when they feel strongest and are already firmly established in power. To 
prove it, Mr. Brzezifiski reminds us that the bloodiest Stalinist purges oc- 
curred in the 1930's, when Stalin had already defeated his rivals and op- 
ponents and when his power was absolute. 

The author also reminds us that Stalin was by no means the inventor of 
the purge. As early as 1921 nearly 157,000 members had been expelled from 
the Party’s ranks, which then numbered 585,000. Between 1921 and 1928 over 
a quarter million members became victims of purges, and in 1929 some 
130,000 more were eliminated. The year 1930 witnessed the trial and liqui- 
dation of the so-called Industrial Party of Riabushinskiy and Denisow. The 
purge thus had existed long before Stalin’s advent to power, and it has sur- 
vived his death. 

The author goes on to prove that the totalitarian purge is not a pas- 
sing phenomenon caused by specific needs of a given moment, but a per- 
manent feature, an inherent part of the Soviet system of government. As 
such it may vary in scope and character and it serves multiple purposes; keep- 
ing the opposition at bay and instilling fear in the masses is only one of them. 
According to the author, the main purpose of the purge is to keep the 
difficult balance between various institutions such as the Party, the Army, 
the Police; to act as a safety valve and to prevent a dangerous accumulation 
of internal pressures; to divert the attention of the masses from the failures 
and shortcomings of the system, as well as to placate popular discontent by 
sacrificing scapegoats and thus maintaining intact the prestige of the Party 
and the system as such. The purge is also a means of preventing any hard- 
ening of the arteries of the system, and of rejuvenating the ranks of the ruling 
élite: ic eliminates not only potential rivals of the ruler or ruling clique, but 
also people who have outlived their usefulness, and thus it opens perspectives 
of advancement to younger, more ambitious men. The purge also helps to 
create tension, it accelerates the pace of a permanent revolution constantly 
looking for new goals and thriving in an atmosphere of combat. New goals 
need new sacrifices — and new victims. Enemies have to be invented if none 
actually exist; potential heresies have to be discouraged before they are born; 
totalitarian power cannot afford to be satisfied with any status quo: it must 
either increase or diminish. 

Mr. Brzezifiski does not believe in a durable collective leadership in the 
Soviet Union. In the present situation in the Kremlin he sees only a tem- 
porary and makeshift arrangement between several competitors, none of 
whom is strong enough to openly attack the others as Stalin did after Lenin’s 
death. But he does uot think even a collective leadership means the end of 
the purge. Brzezinski’s book was published well before the Twentieth Con- 
gress of the Party, and what has been happening in Russia recently goes to 
confirm it: according to all the signs a new and massive purge seems to be in 
the offing. 

For the purge will last as long as Communist totalitarianism, since 
without periodical bloodletting the system would choke itself to death, de- 
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prtived as it is of any other means of regeneration and evolution, or of any 
natural interplay of forces as in a free democratic society. However, when 
dwelling on the beneficial effects of the purge, the author — as Mr. David 
Dallin justly pointed out in his review of the book — lets himself be carried 
away by the positive aspects of the purge, i.e. positive from the Soviet 
regime’s point of view. One cannot help wondering whether he does not un- 
derestimate the appalling waste of human material and energies it repre- 
sents, and the devastating effects it has on Soviet society. Further, however 
rational its motives, the purge always stirs human emotions, and once in 
motion, develops a tendency of getting out of hand. It nearly did so in the 
thirties, when it threatened the very existence of the regime, created chaos 
in the Soviet economy, and dangerously shook the morale of the Red Army 
on the eve of the Nazi attack. 

Mr. Brzezinski is probably right in his judgment that Soviet totalitar- 
ianism could not survive without purges, though they seem to be a rather 
costly way of keeping the system in good health. Are these periodical blood- 
lettings not directly responsible for the acute Soviet intellectual anemia, th> 
symptoms of which even the present Soviet leaders have been forced to re- 
cognize? For that paralyzing “fear of raising new problems, the fear of ex- 
pressing opinions not conforming with those already expressed” — so elo- 
quently though belatedly indicated by the Soviet economist Eugene Varga in 
his recent article in Problems of Economics. 

The inevitability of the purge under the Soviet system is in itself a 
symptom of its inherent weakness and insecurity, as has been amply proved 
by the author in his analysis of the various phases of the permanent purge. 
“The purge and totalitarianism have been linked in an indissoluble union” 
— concludes the author. “The final questions of how long such a union can 
endure, and whether it may constitute the structure’s fatal weakness can be 
answered conclusively only from the lofty perspective of historical insight.” 

EWA MIEROSZEWSKA 


W. W. Kulski. The Soviet Regime: Communism in Practice. Syracuse: Syrac- 
use University Press, 1954. Pp. xiv, 807. , 
Confronted with Professor Kulski’s massive volume the critic is at a loss 
to classify it. Perhaps the author’s own description, a “reference work,” pro- 
vides the most accurate, though unexciting and unduly modest label. As a 
source book (documentary material culled from original Soviet sources forms 
a quarter of its eight-hundred-odd pages) it covers all major operating prin- 
ciples of the Soviet State, concentrating on the crucial problem of the position 
occupied by the citizen in the Soviet Union (Parts II, III, and IV). The author 
obtrudes himself neither in analysis nor in discussion; his main concern 
is with the system in its operation. Because reference is made only to 
original documents, the effect produced is such, as Mr. Max Beloff says, “as 
to destroy as far as possible the illusions which some people still hold about 
{the Soviet regime}.” What emerges is a fighteningly vivid, firsthand 
picture of a totalitarian behemoth where the individual is caught hopelessly 
in its administrative and judicial machinery. It is against this background 
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that the discrepancy between Soviet propaganda and Soviet actuality is lucid- 
ly exposed, and the myth of Soviet achievements in the spheres of welfare 
and democratic processes exploded. 

Professor Kulski’s search for truth was called “biased” by one critic, Mr. 
Rudolph Schlesinger. Even the sceptical views regarding the “thaw” of the 
post-Stalinist era expressed by Professor Kulski in Part V were subject to 
the same critic's hostile attacks. Typically enough the “thaw” theory proved 
to be a trap for the gullibility of those students of Soviet politics who insisted 
on seeing something fundamental and lasting in what was tactical and tem- 
porary. An expert’s views can often be distorted and his sense of prespective 
impaired by his excessive preoccupation with the present. But Professor Kul- 
ski when navigating the sea of Soviet politics uses as landmarks rocks that 
would wreck the ships of lesser experts. And because the picture of The So- 
viet Regime is so comprehensive, its author, who may now and then repeat 
himself, cannot be accused of the fallacy of omission — a pitfall of certain 
“liberal” writers. Thus Schlesinger’s recent book The Nationalities Problem 
and Soviet Administration was guilty of misrepresentation by omission with 
respect to Soviet policies toward some non-Russian nationalities, the Balts in 
particular. 

Professor Kulski teaches how to look at the practice of the Communist 
regime through a framework conceived in 1917 and matured under Stalin. 
This concept (despite the author's argument in Part I) is essentially static 
although it is not unhistorical. It stresses the fixed, unchangeable elements in 
a structure which took thirty-five years to evolve. It is predominantly con- 
cerned with the existing general framework which might appear mono- 
lithic and immune to the laws of natural change. It dispenses with the study 
of dynamic aspects of social changes, an approach which is particularly fit- 
ting to make projections into the future. Kulski has no quarrel with intuitive 
dynamists like Isaac Deutscher or Barrington Moore, Jr.; only, trying to re- 
main undisturbed by other scholars’ findings and commentaries, he insists 
on getting his material firsthand and avoids even footnote references to 
secondary sources — a refreshing and courageous attitude in the field of 
scholarly publications. 


‘Study of social patterns in the Soviet Union leads Professor Kulski in 
Part III of his book to important conclusions about a new system of social 
stratification which has grown rigid. The pyramid “founded on the twin 
principles of inequality and hierarchy” (p. 541) is composed of first, profes- 
sional politicians being top State and Party leaders at the summit; second, 
“the upper bureaucracy of the Party, of the State and of various so-called 
public organizations”; third, of a lower stratum of skilled workers and lower 
white-collar employees; and fourth, of a wide base of “millions of unskilled 
workers and peasants, those forgotten men of the regime.” Slave laborers, 
one may add, in many ways a class apart, would be placed at the very bottom 
of the pyramid as the most forgotten men of the regime. The permanency 
of their existence gives one more proof that the system is rigid, the honors 
bestowed by the Party precarious, the area of privilege limited to the few, 
because ostensibly there is no class struggle in the Soviet State. Nothing 
short of a revolution, suggests Kulski, can deprive the class of Party nabobs 
of their power. 

The book fills a place left vacant even after the publication of two 
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now standard texts of high excellence, Professor Julian Towster’s Political 
Power in the USSR, 1917-1948 (1948) and Professor Merle Fainsod’s How 
Russia is Ruled (1953), and of many other works of varying scope and di- 
mension. 

W. J. STANKIEWICZ 


Adam Mickiewicz: The Great Improvisation, from Dziady III. Translated by 
Louise Varése. Voyages, 35 West 75th Street, New York City. 


One can roughly divide poetry translations into three kinds: those 
products of high-minded and often quite learned endeavor which are doomed 
from the very outset by the simple absence of any poetic talent whatsoever; 
second, those poems which, thanks to the real competence of the translator, 
can give us valid inklings of the original; and last, those very few poems 
where the translation acquires a new poetic existence of its own, becomes in 
short, a work of art. 

It is an unfortunate irony of American Polish studies that the late Prof- 
fessor Noyes, to whom all Polish scholars in this country are deeply indebted, 
edited over a period of more than twenty years a series of English transla- 
tions of Mickiewicz containing so much verse belonging to the first category 
that the cause of Mickiewicz in this country seemed well-nigh lost. For this 
reason it is all the more pleasant to welcome Mrs. Varése’s fine English rendi- 
tion of “The Great Improvisation.” 


If I were asked define in a word the basic merit of Mrs. Varése’s transla- 
tion, I would say it was its naturalness. This quality springs from Mrs. Varése’s 
born feeling for the English poetic idiom; but more particularly I think it 
derives from her wise decision to eschew the involved rhyme patterns of the 
original. The number of poetic crimes committed in the name of rhyme are 
legion, and translators are, I fear, the worst villians of all. They employ dated 
contractions and inversions, wrench syntax cruelly and exhume archaic expres- 
sions, all for the sake of a fixed rhyme pattern which, in terms of contempora- 
ry fashions in prosody, is anything but necessary. Now this is just what Mrs. 
Varese does not do. While preserving much of the flamboyant Promethian 
spirit of the original, she nevertheless manages to avoid that forced, florid 
style to which translations of romantic verse to often succumb. Indeed, where 
Mrs. Varése fails it is because she becomes at times ¢oo natural and conse- 
quently a trifle prosaic; hence the flatness of a line like: “Today I shall know 
if I am the highest of all or only a presumptuous man.” Yet we are quick to 
forgive such occasional lapses when confronted by the freely ranging eloqu- 
ence of verses like: 


Not from Eden’s tree have I drawn this power — 
From the fruit of the knowledge of good and evil — 
Not from books or tales that are told, 

Not from the solution of problems, 

Or the practice of magic. 

Creator I was born .. . 
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It is the hour of Samson, 
When, a prisoner and blind, he pondered at the foot of the pillar. 
I have thrown off my body, 

Spirit, I put on wings... 


In short, we may say that if Mrs. Varése’s translation falls just short of 
our final category, to which a Chapman, Zhukovski, or a Schlegel might be 
properly assigned, she may make every claim to the second: in natural and 
often eloquent English verse she has given us repeated echos of the original. 


RICHARD A. GREGG 


Korboniski, Stefan. W Imieniu Kremla (In the Name of the Kremlin). Paris: 
Instytut Literacki, Biblioteka Kultury (Literary Institute, Library of Kultura), 
1956, Vol. XIII, pp. 381. 


Korboiski’s first book W Imieniu Rzeczypospolitej (In the Name of the 
Polish Republic {Paris, 1954]) encompassed the years 1939-1945 and was 
one of the most important publications dedicated to the history of the Poi- 
ish Underground. In the Name of the Kremlin is, in some ways, its con 
tinuation. However, this is not a historical study. Written in diary form and 
based upon materials gathered when the events actually occurred, it contains 
the author’s reminiscences and experiences from the time he was released from 
the prison of the Security Police in July 1945 until his escape from Poland in 
October 1947. But because Korbonski, due to his high position in the PSL 
(Polish Peasant Party), saw and knew a great deal, and because he conscien- 
tiously used the daily press and periodicals for noting all that he was unable 
to observe himself, his book is of a great value to the historian, who will find 
in it nearly all the important events that took place in Poland during those 
years. 

Korbonski, basically a politician, is, by temperament, an organizer and 
a man of action. Since his school years he participated in the struggle for in- 
dependence: in the defense of Lwéw in 1918, in the third Silesian insurrec- 
tion, in the Polish-Russian War of 1920, in the September campaign of 1939. 
During the period of the Polish Underground he directed the civilian re- 
sistance to the German invaders and was the last delegate of the Polish go- 
vernment in German-occupied Poland. He always preferred action to words. 
His predilection for action permeates his writing. In the Name of the Krem- 
lin is free from long protracted political or ideological discussions. The reader 
senses the atmosphere of the country, especially of Warsaw, in the first post- 
war period; he will see the expiring underground and the leading actors of 
the historical stage, the patriots and the agents; he is amused by considerable 
anecdotical material. Although the events may be overwhelming and tragic, 
the author maintains his skill in depicting every day life—unusual as it was— 
in all its fullness, in all its aspects, important and trifling, tragic and comic, 
in the street, in cafes, in taverns, in the woods, in the remnants of a con- 
centration camp, in a hall of a peasants’ convention and in a session of the 
Diet. Thanks to this, he has the reader’s unfaltering attention from first to 
last. His true story has a greater impact than any fiction. Although the author 
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was very active in the events he describes, he never loses his sense of humor 
nor does he become either pretentious or prone to self-pity. 

Korbofiski is probably the first to disclose the true name of the mysteri- 
ous general of the MVD, Malinow, who clandestinely governed Poland, in 
Russia’s name, during the first postwar period. It turns out that this was Sie- 
rov, now the chief of the Soviet Secret Police, recently the unfortunate 
Russian security chief sent to London before the visit of Bulganin and 
Khruschev. It was Sierov who, in 1939-1941, was in charge of the tragic de- 
portations deep into Russia of a million and a half persons from Eastern Po- 
land; it was Sierov who, as “Ivanov,” organized in March 1945, the infamous 
kidnaping of the fifteen Polish underground leaders. Korbofski further 
states that Malinow-Sierov worked out a detailed plan for the deportation 
from Poland, in case of war, of 300,000 “unreliables,” among which he in- 
cluded former Polish soldiers from the West, former members of the under- 
ground, and those active in the Polish Peasant Party. 

Korbofiski’s In the Name of the Kremlin cannot replace a thorough 
historical study nor does it detract from other publications on the same sub- 
ject, such as The Rape of Poland (1948) by Stanislaw Mikolajczyk and I Saw 
Poland Betrayed (1948) by Arthur Bliss Lane. Its value lies in supplementing 
present literature with a mass of details and in giving the reader a picture of 
Poland from 1945 to 1947 in a straightforward and interesting manner. 


ANDRZEJ POMIAN 


Czestaw Milosz. The Captive Mind. New York: Vintage Books, 1955. Pp. 240. 


Czeslaw Milosz, a leading Polish poet, achieved great success with his 
first major prose work, The Captive Mind, written after his defection to the 
West. Milosz in this book attempts to analyze the impact of dialectical mater- 
ialism upon the intellectual life of Poland in the 1945-1950 period. In the 
eyes of many critics this book places Milosz on a par with Arthur Koestler 
as an eminent interpreter of the totalitarian mentality and as a profound an- 
alyst of the horrors of cultural life under the tyranny of a closed system of 
philosophy. Whether one agrees or not with Mitosz’s conclusions there is no 
denying the fact that his analysis of the Soviet cultural juggernaut is both in- 
tellectually and artistically of high order. 

Although never an orthodox Communist, Mitosz knows communism 
well. In his university days at Wilno in prewar Poland, according to his own 
testimony, he belonged to the non-Stalinist left. After the war, without be- 
coming a Communist, Mitosz accepted a position with the Warsaw regime as 
a cultural attaché, first in Washington and later in Paris. He explains his de- 
cision of initial cooperation by the conviction that he could not function as a 
creative artist stripped of his native tongue and deprived of his reading 
public. Obviously Milosz has underestimated his talent for not only has The 
Captive Mind proved exceedingly popular but his recent novel, The Seizure 
of Power (New York, Criterion Books, 1955), obtained a favorable mention 
at an all-European competition. 

Although he held a position under the Communist regime Milosz man- 
aged to retain his intellectual independence and personal integrity. A perusal 
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of his articles in the Polish press written during his diplomatic sojourn in the 
United States discloses if not an enthusiastic, at least a balanced and fair- 
minded approach to American reality. Milosz’s attitude is entirely free of the 
paranoiac vehemence which often accompanies writers’ utterances about 
America in satellite Poland. 

Early in 1950 when the regime was attempting, through officially pro- 
moted discussions in literary periodicals, to impose socialist realism and “pro- 
duction” themes on Polish writers, Milosz wrote an article in Kuznica (The 
Forge) in which he deplored the artistic deterioration of Polish poetry. To 
assume a formal, non-utilitarian stance at the time when the Party, in pre- 
paration for the inauguration uf Poland’s first Six Year Plan, was stressing the 
didactic role of literature, was indubitably an act of intellectual courage. 

The Captive Mind can be divided into two parts which complement 
each other. The first chapters analyze the role of dialectical materialism 
(which Milosz with somewhat supegstitious awe designates as the “Method”) 
as a weapon of cultural subjugation. The remaining chapters exemplify the 
“Method’s” success in the individual cases of four writers disguised under 
easily decipherable cryptonyms. 

Milosz doubtless possesses a healthy respect for the dialectic. Generally 
this is not surprising in a person influenced by a system that dispenses ready- 
made answers to all problems; many a former Communist bewails the fact 
that democracy cannot oppose to communism a unified intellectual system, 
though it would appear that eclecticism and pragmatism are natural conse- 
quences of democracy. Since Milosz had many opportunities to watch at close 
quarters the clash of the “Diamat” (i.e. dialectical materialism) with reality 
and must have observed its hobbling progress one would expect him to be 
more sceptical of its persuasive power. Other intellectuals define the dialec- 
tic as nothing more than ex post facto rationalizations of unavoidable decis- 
ions. Still others, for example Edmund Wilson, the American critic, deny any 
intellectual value to the dialectic which they treat as a symbol of man’s craving 
for mysticism, somewhat along the lines of the ancients’ reverence for the 
Pythagorean triangle or the primitive rites of Voodooism. 

Mitosz clearly does not share these views. He insists that in any debate 
between a dialectician and his adversary the former is bound to emerge vic- 
torious. Matching the two is like opposing a tank with a foot soldier. “Not 
that every dialectician is so very enlightened or so well educated, but all his 
statements are enriched by the cumulative thought of the master and their 
commentators. If every sentence he speaks is compact and effective, that is 
not due to his own merits, but to those of the classics he has studied. His 
listeners are defenceless. They could . . . resort to arguments derived from 
the observation of life, but such arguments are just as badly countenanced as 
any questioning of fundamental methodology.” Milosz’s own words take the 
edge off his thesis; one is irresistibly driven to the conclusion that restric- 
tion of discussion and the instillment of fear play a major role in the Com- 
munist technique of “suasion.” 

Mitlosz was present at the first session of the Polish Writers’ Congress in 
1949 which discussed the theory of socialist realism. The impression he 
received was that opponents of the theory were consistently crushed by the 
official speakers. This, Milosz avers, was due to the dialecticians’ “superior 
reasoning plus practicable threats against the future career of undisciplined 
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individuals.” Here, too, the ever-present element of fear detracts from Com- 
munist victory. 

This reviewer's contention is that intellectual conviction played an in- 
finitesimal role in the writers’ early support of the regime and its literary 
policies. This is corroborated by the present spate of hard-hitting criticism 
directed at the manipulators of the dialectic, intellectual regimenters and up- 
holders of socialist realism. That the intellectuls dared to indulge in the 
luxury of criticism at the very moment when they realized that such action 
would not result in personal disaster casts serious doubt upon the sincerity of 
their pre-thaw views. 

Mitosz displays great psychological insight in his four sketches of writers 
who embraced communism. This piece of brilliant analysis is the least quest- 
ionable part of Mitosz’s book. It is easy to recognize in these sketches the 
novelist, Jerzy Andrzejewski, appearing under the name Alpha, the Moralist, 
who proceeded from one compromise to another until everything he said 
“no longer had anything in common with the flesh and blood of living peo- 
ple”; Tadeusz Borowski (Beta, the Disappointed Lover), a talented young 
writer and a sincere convert to communism who died by his own hand, a 
victim of the disparity between the idea he preached and the Communist 
reality; Jerzy Putrament (Gamma, the Slave of History), the regime's diplo- 
mat and political overseer of writers; Konstanty I. Galczyfiski (Delta, the 
Troubadour), a brilliant poet with an irrepressible propensity for clowning, 
who, in spite of his seeming acceptance of socialist realism, had remained, 
until his very death in 1953, the most troublesome writer for the regime. 

Many other political, cultural and psychological aspects of Communist 
domination are treated in The Captive Mind. It would be impossible to fol- 
low all the tangents. Suffice it to say that as a conclusion Mitlosz presents 
the idea that the system’s main weakness lies in its neglect of the human 
element, in its disregard of the irrational side of an average person who may 
lack words to concretize his opposition to communism but is nevertheless 
filled with sullen hatred. This, Milosz thinks, may prove the system's undoing. 

The Captive Mind is an intellectually impressive book. While Mitosz 
tends to exaggerate the presuasive power of the dialectic he fully succeeds in 
presenting forcefully the ravages that applied Communist philosophy wrought 
in Poland. 


In a more limited sense, The Captive Mind is of importance as a refu- 
tation of the Communist slogan that no literature worthy of the name can be 
created in exile. The Captive Mind eloquently controverts this claim; it does 
so in the brilliantly employed form of a philosophical essay—a form that 
some Communist Polish writers regard as particularly fitting to reflect the 
problems of “People’s” Poland and one in which they have so far failed to 
create anything of merit. 


The brilliant English translation by Jane Zielonko does credit to the ex- 
cellence of the original. 


MAGNUS J. KRYNSKI 
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Niepodlegolsé, czasopismo poswiecone najnowszym dziejom Polski (Inde- 
pendence: A Publication Devoted to Poland’s Modern History). London: 
Joseph Pitsudski Institute for Research in the Modern History of Poland, 
1955. Vol. V (New Series), pp. 276. 


Before the war Independence was a publication dealing with Poland's 
recent history, published by the Joseph Pitsudski Institute. This Institute now 
functions in exile and has two branches, in the United States and in Eng- 
land. In 1948 the Institute in London resumed the prewar publication or 
Independence. The fifth volume of this magazine has recently been published. 
Independence had an established rank in Polish historical writing. The main 
part of the magazine was devoted to documents and personal reminiscences 
concerning the Polish struggle for Independence between the partitions and 
the first years of Polish independence. In spite of its connection with the Pit- 
sudski camp the magazine published reminiscences and articles regardless of 
the political affiliations of the authors. It played an important part in print- 
ing many valuable documents concerning the Polish struggle for indepen- 
dence and furnishing sources for later studies. As the history of the Polish 
fight for independence is in particular falsified by the Communists, the re- 
sumption of its work by the Institute in exile must be considered important. 


Owing to the conditions prevailing in exile, the new Independence is 
much more modest in appearance and is published more rarely. Moreover, 
the new volumes of this publication contain more studies and less documents 
and personal reminiscences, which is something of a defect. There will always 
be time for studies, but unpublished documents may disappear, and the peo- 
ple who took part in historical events are mortal. That is why the magazine’s 
main task should be to print such sources as documents and personal reminisc- 
ences. Only the latest volume published in London comes up to these re- 
quirements, including mostly documents, reminiscences and firsthand re- 
ports. Some of these materials constitute either a study based primarily on 
personal experience or reminiscences provided with additional documenta- 
tion taken from many sources. 


Such is the character of such outstanding articles as that by Michael So- 
kolnicki concerning the policy of the Legionnaires in 1916, and that by the 
late Janusz Jedrzejewicz, concerning the educational reform carried out by him. 
The third interesting work is by Edmund Charaszkiewicz, entitled “Recon- 
struction of Eastern Europe. Materials for Joseph Pilsudski’s eastern policy 
in 1893-1921.” Sokolnicki’s reminiscences concern the decisive period in Pil- 
sudski’s policy, which preceded the change in orientation and the Legion- 
naires’ rupture with the “central” states. Sokolnicki was at that time Se- 
cretary General of the National Committee in Cracow and head of its press 
agencies abroad. In this capacity he maintained contact with Polish agencies 
and committees in Sweden, Switzerland, England and also in Petersburg and 
Budapest. Further, Sokolnicki enjoyed Pilsudski’s complete trust. The ex- 
cerpt published in Independence contains reminiscences of his visits to Co- 
penhagen, Stockholm, Christiania, Budapest, and Ischl to carry out conver- 
sations with Polish representatives abroad and with Hungarian political 
leaders and Poles in Austria. But his article does not only concern the visits 
themselves: it also describes the entire complex of forces and political in- 
trigues which revolved round the Polish cause. From these pages emerges 
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Russia's stubbornness and unwillingness to relinquish anything, Vienna's 
duplicity and attempt to carry out the so-called “Austrian solution” of mak- 
ing a Hapsburg a Polish king and keeping Galicia, and finally, the German 
plan to create a Polish satellite from the part of Poland taken from Russia. 
Also of value is Sokolnicki’s description of the splitting of the Polish nation 
into several orientations: the Russian, Austrian and so-called “independence” 
orientation. As usual Sokolnicki is meticulously accurate, and his style is 
lively and interesting. This excerpt from his memoirs will be of extreme im- 
portance for future historians, as most of the comparatively few sources dis- 
appeared during the last war. 

The excerpt from the memoirs of the former Minister of Education, 
Janusz Jedrzejewicz, deals with the educational reform which was carried out 
by him in prewar Poland, and which produced violent political repercussions. 
The Polish educational system after the restoraton of independence was based 
on the educational systems of Russia, Germany and especially Austria. The 
Jedrzejewicz reform was the first strictly Polish undertaking. It constituted 
a compromise between two views on education and the school system: that 
of the Polish right and that of the Polish left, and of the Polish Teachers 
Union, which was under the latter’s influence. The chief virtue of this re- 
form was undoubtedly the unification and democratization of the school 
system. The major value of Jedrzejewicz’s account is that it is written by the 
author of the reform; its drawback is that as it is written by a man who was 
directly involved, a completely objective approach is difficult. 

The third larger study is Stanislaw Bieganski’s article “The national idea 
in the independence movement in 1908-1914.” 

The most valuable article, in our opinion, is Edmund Charaszkiewicz’s 
“Reconstruction of Eastern Europe. Materials for Joseph Pilsudski’s eastern 
policy in 1893-1921.” This is a very specific study which gives much more than 
the simple collection of materials one would expect from the title, although 
it does not constitute a full monograph on the problem. It is rather a sketch 
of such a monograph, with an ample bibliography and list of other sources. 
This study gives the story of the independence movements of the Russian- 
subjugated countries. Special attention is given to their mutual relationship, 
the Polish influence on similar independence trends in the other nations of 
the Russian Empire and Pilsudski’s policy with regard to those nations and his 
conception of reorganization of Central Europe liberated from the Russian 
rule: Finland, Lithuania, Latvia, Estonia, Belorussia, the Ukraine, Idel-Ural, 
the Don and Kuban Cossacks, Georgia, Armenia, and several Moslem coun- 
tries in Russia. The author sketches the independence trends in these nations, 
France’s and England’s indifference, Pilsudski’s policy, the Riga treaty, and 
the tragic new enslavement of those nations by Bolshevik Russia. 

Beside these important studies there are several shorter accounts and re- 
miniscences by Madame Pilsudska. General Piskor, General Krzemiefski, 
General Fabrycy, Stanistaw Hempel, and Zygmunt Jundzitt. The volume also 
contains reviews and bibliographical notes. 


A. KORCZYNSKI 
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Armstrong, John A. Ukrainian Nationalism, 1939-1945. New York: Colum- 
bia University Press, 1955 Pp. 322. 

This Ph. D. dissertation is a sequel to Reshetar’s history of the Ukrain- 
ian Revolution. It deals with the nationalistic movement during the war years 
and the German occupation of Poland and the Soviet Ukraine. 


Begey, Marina Bersano. Storia della letteratura polacca. Milan: Casa editrice 
“Academia,” 1953. Pp. 275. 

A detailed survey of Polish literature from its origins to the present day, 
with a useful bibliographic guide (22 pages); this manual forms part of the 
series Storia delle letterature de tutto il mondo. 


Coleman, Marion M. Adam Mickiewicz in English 1872-1855. Cambridge 
Springs, Pa.: Alliance College Press, 1954. Pp. 76. 

This is a revised and enlarged edition of a work by Arthur P. and Mar- 
ion M. Coletaan which appeared in 1940 under the title Adam Mickiewicz 
in English. \t consists of two parts: “Mickiewicz in England” and “Mickie- 
wicz in the United States.” 


Dworaczyk, Edwards, Rev. The Centennial History of Panna Maria. Panna 
Maria, Texas: Privately printed, 1954. Pp. 95. 

A history of the oldest Polish settlement in America from its origins to 
1895, with several comments on the period after 1895. 


Europe. Nine Panel Studies by Experts from Central and Eastern Europe. An 
examination of the post-liberation problem of the position of Central and 
Eastern European nations in a free European community. New York: Free 
Europe Committee, Inc., 1954. Pp. 146. 


Gotthold Rhode. Die Ostgrenze Polens. Politische Entwicklung, kulturelle 
Bedeutung und geistige Auswirkung. I. Band: Im Mittelalter bis zum Jabre 
1401. Koeln-Graz: Bohlau-Verlag. 1955. Pp. 448, 7 maps. 

This detailed, scholarly study of the eastern frontier of Poland and of 
the Polish-Lithuanian Commonwealth gives for each period not only a geo- 
graphical description of that frontier but also an attempt to determine to 
what an extent it was a border of Western civilization. The author includes 
all earlier views in his discussion and although he tries to be objective, he 
tends to support interpretations less favorable to the Polish claims. No 
specialist should miss this exhaustive work which will probably consist of 
three volumes covering the history up to 1945. 


Heymann, Frederick G. John Zizka and the Hussite Revolution. Princeton: 
Princeton University Press, 1955. Pp. 521. 

Based chiefly on Czech sources, this work tells the story of the Hussite 
Revolution, with a detailed study of Polish-Czech relations in this period and 
of the development of Hussitism on Polish soil. 
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Jablonowski Horst. Westrussland zwischen Wilna und Moskau. Die politische 
Stellung und die politischen Tendenzen der russischen Bevolkerung des 
Crossfirstentums Litauen im 15. Jhb. Leiden: E. J. Brill, 1955. Pp. 167, 1 map. 

After a brief survey of Lithuania’s territorial expansion and the deve- 
lopment of her union with Poland up to 1501, the author examines the legal 
position of the Ruthenian (misleadingly called Russian) lands within the 
Grand Duchy, including the situation of the Orthodox Church. He concludes 
that throughout the fifteenth century this position was rather satisfactory and 
that there was among the Ruthenians no “orientation” toward Moscow and 
no anti-Lithuanian nationalism. Only the last paragraphs touching later 
developments require some qualification. 


Just, Sister Mary. Rome and Russia, A Tragedy of Errors. Westminister: 
Newman Press, 1954. Pp. xiii, 223. 

A short survey of the relations between Rome and Russia in which the 
Poles are presented as the principal obstacle in the movement toward the 
union of the Greek and Roman churches. For a more detailed review see the 
Catholic Historical Review, XLI (October 1955), 346-47. 


Kirchner, Walter. The Rise of the Baltic Question. Newark, Del.: University 
of Delaware Press, 1954. Pp. xi, 283. 

Surveying the whole Baltic question, the work is weakest in its treat- 
ment of the Poles and their influence in the Baltic. The author holds Polish 
success in the Baltic to be due only to aggression or self-interest, neglecting 
“the attraction of the liberties of the Polish gentry, Polish toleration of re- 
ligious minorities, Poland’s prestige as a great power, and the precedent of 
the Grand Master of the Teutonic Order who had accepted the Polish King 
as his liege Lord and had maintained the liberties of his Prussian Duchy.” 


Kohn, Hans (ed.). The Mind of Modern Russia: Historical and Political 
Thought of Russia's Great Age. New Brunswick, N. J.: Rutgers University 
Press, 1955. Pp. xii, 298. 

A collection of writings by various Russian authors dealing primarily 
with Russia’s relations with the West, including excerpts from Mickiewicz’s 
Books of the Polish Nation. 


Kot, Stanistaw. Listy z Rosji do Gen. Sikorskiego. London: Jutro Polski, 1955. 
Pp. 576. 

A collection of letters and documents covering Kot’s ambassadorship to 
Russia after the formulation of the Russo-Polish Agreement of 1941, and his 
stay in the Near East in 1942-1943. It contains interesting information on 
the freeing of Polish citizens from Soviet detention camps, the formation of 
the Polish Army, the difficulties in getting the Soviet Union to fulfill its 
pledges, and the rivalry between Sikorski and Anders. 


Maks, Leon. Russia by the Back Door. New York: Sheed and Ward, 1954. 
a ee 
ip. 264. 

The story of a member of the Polish underground and his extraordinary 
wartime secret tour through the U.S.S.R. 


Mitosz, C. The Captive Mind. New York: Vintage Press, 1955. Pp. 251. 
The author, a Polish poet who broke with the Warsaw regime in 1951, 
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describes the abyss into which communism has plunged intellectuals behind 
the Iron Curtain. 


Polisa Institute of Arts and Sciences in America. Three Columbia Bicenten- 
nial Lectures. New York: Polish Institute of Arts and Sciences, 1954. Pp. 59 

This work contains the three lectures presented by members of the Pol: 
ish Institute during the celebration of the Columbia University Bicentennial. 
Following the “Introductory Remarks” of Philip E. Mosley and the “Greet- 
ings” of Columbia University, presented by Edgar G. Miller, there appear 
the following articles: Florian Znaniecki, “The Creative Evolution and Dif- 
fusion of Knowledge”; Wactaw Lednicki, “Adam Mickiewicz Poland’s Rom- 
antic Ambassador to the Court of Realism”; and Oscar Halecki, “The Polish 
Scholar — Soldier of Liberty.” 


Sacrum Poloniae Millennium; Rozprawy, Szkice, Materiaty historyczne. 


Rome: n.p., 1954. Vol. I, pp. 632. 


The first in a series of volumes dedicated to the celebration of Poland’s 
Millennium. This volume includes the following articles: Archbishop Joseph 
Gawlina, “Slowo wstepne,” 7-8; Leon Koczy, “Crzest Polski,” 9-96; Oscar 
Halecki, “Unia Brzeska w Swietle wspdiczesnych Swiadectw greckich,” 71-137; 
Abbe Etienne Duda, “La Saint-Siege devant les événements politiques de 
Pologne a la veille de son premier partage,” 139-207; Edmund Elter, T. J., 
“Adam Kochanski T. J. najwybitniejszy przedstawiciel Polski na europejskim 
terenie naukowym w schylku XVII w,” 209-51; Dr. Eugeniusz Jarra, “Twor- 
czos¢ prawna duchowienstwa polskiego (966-1800),” 253-390; Ks. Zbigniew 
Szostakiewicz, “Katalog Biskupéw obrz. ta¢. przedrozbiorowej Polski,” 391- 
608. The remaining pages are devoted to an index of names and to a list of 
subscribers. 


Sacrum Poloniae Millennium; Rozprawy, Szkice, Materialy historyczne. 
Rome: n.p., 1955. Vol. Il, pp. 524. 

The second volume in this series, containing the following articles: A 
memorial notice on the death of Edmund Elter, T. J., 7-14; Irena Galezowska, 
“Pierwiastki chrzeScijafskie w Trybunie Ludéw,” 15-72; Maria Czapska, 
“Stosunek Mickiewicza do religii i KoSciola w Swietle jego list6w i przemo- 
wien,” 73-130; Wiladystaw Rubin, “Lud w polskim ustawodawstwie synodal- 
nym do rozbioréw Polski,” 131-64; Stanislaw Belch, “Magistri Pauli Vladi- 
miri, decretorum doctoris, Scriptum denunciatorium errorum Satyrae Joannis 
Falkenberg, O.P., Concilio Constantiensi datum,” 165-92; Ladislas Zamoyski, 
“Mémoire sur le Prince Czartoryski,” 193-204; Piotr Semenenko, C.R., 
“Dziennik—Rzeczy polskie i stowianskie,” 229-466, (selections from Father 
Semenenko’s diary {1851-1886} chosen by Father Edmund Elter, T. J.); 
X.W.M., KoScioly katolickie obrz. fa¢. na obszarach Rosji (1772-1914),” 476- 
98. The remaining pages are devoted to an index of names and to a list of 
subscribers. 


Staficzyk, Benjamin C. (ed.). Poles in Michigan. Detroit: The Poles in Mich- 
igan Associated, 1955. Pp. 120. 

This volume, one in a projected series on the subject, contains twenty- 
two essays, by fourteen contributors, dealing primarily, though not exclu- 
sively, with the affairs of the Poles in Michigan. In addition to such articles as 
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“The Trail of the Polish Emmigrant in Michigan,” “The First Polish Settlers 
in Detroit,” there are articles on Poznan, Sienkiewicz, and Pulaski. 


Vakar, Nicholas P. Belorussia. The Making of a Nation. A Case Study. Cam- 
bridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1956. Pp. 297. 

This comprehensive study of the White Ruthenian problem includes 
characteristics of the land and the people, and a history from the origins to the 
present. It is rich in information but contains many errors in the treatment 
of the Polish-Lithuanian Commonwealth and highly questionable atrocity 
stories about Polish rule in “West Belorussia,’ though it is admitted that 
Soviet rule in the east was “immeasurably more ruthless.” There are important 
notes at the end; the bibliography is published separately under the title 
Guide to Belorussia. 


Wandycz, D. S. (ed.). Polish Americans and the Curzon Line, President Roose- 
velt, Statement at Yalta. New York: Jézef Pilsudski Institute of America, 
1954. Pp. 31. 

The pamphlet discusses the statement of President Roosevelt made at 
the Yalta Conference to the effect that the Poles in America supported the 
Curzon Line as a Polish-Soviet frontier. The editors quote documents denying 
the existence of such an attitude among American Poles. 


OTHER BOOKS 


Assembly of Captive European Nations. A Survey of Recent Developments in 
Nine Captive Countries. New York: Free Europe Committee, Inc., 1956. 
Pp: 72. 

Beck, Joseph, Colonel. Dernier rapport. Politique polonaise 1926-1939. Neu- 
chatel, Switzerland: Editions de la Baconniere, 1951. Pp. 366. 

Kirchner, W. The Rise of the Baltic Question. Newark, Delaware: University 
of Delaware Press, 1954. Pp. xi, 283. 

Krakowski, E. Mickiewicz et l'histoire pathéetique de la Pologne. Paris: Edi- 
tions du Vieux Colombier, 1955. Pp. 219. 

Laeuen, H. Polnische Tragoedie. Stuttgart: Steingueben Verlag, 1955. 

Laroche, Jules. La Pologne de Pilsudski. Souvenirs d’une ambassade 1926- 
1935. Paris: Flammarion, 1953. Pp. 236. 

Marczewski, J. Planification et croissance économique des Demtocraties Po- 
pulaires. Paris: Presse Universitaires, 1956. 2 vols. 

The Pattern of Life in Poland. Paris: Mid-European Research and Planning 
Center, 1952. Series containing the following pamphlets: 
Nowak, A. Preliminary Notes on Political Institutions in Poland. Pp. 52. 
Nowak, A. The Supreme Organs of Authority. Pp. 79. 
Sulimirski, T. Primary, Secondary and Adult Education. Pp. 42. 
Sulimirski, T. The Universities, Professional Education and Science. 

Pp. 65. 
Dunin-Borkowski, W., Stypulkowski, A., and Szuldrzynski, J. The Ad- 
ministration of Justice. The Family. Pp. 74. 

Danielewicz, M. L. Periodical and Non-periodical Publications. Pp. 48. 
Jaklicz, J. The Armed Forces. Pp. 60. 

Gryziewicz, S. Labour Legislation. Agriculture. Pp. 56. 
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Bilifski, J. M., Wiktorowicz, S., and Kowalczyk, W. Trade Unions. Ste 


State-owned Industries. State-conducted Commerce. Pp. 121 

Pobdg-Malinowski, Wladyslaw. Najnowsza historia polityczna Polski 1864- 
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A READER’S GUIDE TO POLISH AMERICAN STUDIES 


Polish American Studies first appeared in 1944 as a publication of the 
Commission for Research on Polish Immigration, an affiliate of the Polish 
Institute of Arts and Sciences in America. In 1945 the Commission for 
Research on Polish Immigration was reorganized and its name changed to 
the Polish American Historical Association, without, however, severing its 
ties with the Polish Institute. 

In the reorganization of 1945 the aims of the Studies were listed as 
follows: 


It will contain studies devoted to Polish-American life and history, 
reviews and bibliography of books and articles on Polish-Americans and 
a chronicle of the activity of the Polish American Historical Commis- 
sion. Its purpose is to integrate the isolated efforts of students of Polish- 
American affairs and to promote researches in the field of Polish- 
American history and culture. 


Planned as a quarterly, the Stwdies have been published semi-annually 
in double numbered issues, with the exception of Volume I, in which only 
one issue appeared. Each issue is approximately sixty-five pages in length. 

In 1946 the Studies adopted their present format with sections on 
“Articles,” “Miscellany,” and “Reviews of Books.” A permanent feature of 
the Studies has been the “Historical Notes and Comments,” prepared by 
Father Joseph Swastek. A semi-permanent feature was the valuable “Recent 
Publications Relating to Polish American History,” prepared by A. S. Wola- 
nin, begun with Vol. II, No. 1-2, January-June, 1945. This article has not ap- 
peared since Vol. VIII, No. 3-4, July-December, 1951. 


Constantin Symonolewicz edited Volumes One and Two. His successor to 
date has been Father Joseph Swastek. 

Subscription rates to the Studies are $2.00 yearly. The Editorial Offices 
are located at St. Mary's College, Orchard Lake, Michigan. 


Vol. I, 1944. 


This volume contains some of the papers presented at the First Meeting 
of the Commission for Research on Polish Immigration of the Polish Insti- 
tute of Arts and Sciences in America, which was held in December 1943. 

The papers published in this volume are divided according to their 
content into two groups: those dealing with problems of method and organi- 
zation of research on Polish groups in the U.S.A. and those dealing with 
the history and sociology of this group. 





1 “Foreword,” Polish American Studies. U1 (January-June, 1954), 3. 
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(Proceedings of the Ninth Annual Meeting of the Polish 
American Historical Association.) 
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Vol. X, No. 3-4, July-December 1953. 


Articles 
Sister M. Tullia Doman, C.S.S.F., “Mother Mary Angela Truszkowska, 
Founders of the Felician Sisters,” pp. 65-94. 
Sister M. Catherine, C.R., “Mother Celine Borzecka, C.R. Foundress of the 
Resurrection Sisters,” pp. 95-103. Bibliographical Note. 
Sister Ligoria, C.R., “Mother Hedwig Borzecka, C.R., Co-Foundress of 
the Resurrection Sisters,” pp. 103-111. Bibliographical Note. 





Miscellany 
Edmund L. Kowalczyk, “Polonica Americana,” pp. 120-125. 
(A select bibliography on things Polish American, including 


many references to extremely rare works.) 





Vol. XI, No. 1-2, January-June 1954. 


Articles 
Sister M. Inviolata, S.S.J., “Noble Street in Chicago,” pp. 1-8. 
(A historical sketch of one of the oldest Polish communities 
in Chicago.) 
Sister M. Elzeria, C.S.S.F., “Notes on Polish American Music,” pp. 9-15. 
Rev. Adolph Tymczak, “Polish American Catechisms,” pp. 16-30. 


Miscellany 
Edmund L. Kowalczyk, “Jottings From the Polish American Past,” pp. 
31-41. 
(Miscellaneous items of historic interest covering the whole 
range of Polish American relations.) 
Bronislas A. Jezierski, “Paderewski and the Treaty of Versailles,” pp. 
42-48. 
Harriet Pawlowska, “A Questionnaire for Community Studies,” pp. 49- 
50. 





(The continuation of the article begun in the July-December 
1950 issue.) | 


— 


Vol. XI, No. 3-4, July-December 1954. 
Articles 


Sister M. Donata CS.S.F., “The Felician Sisters in Canada,” pp. 65-77. 


Miscellany 
Sister M. Charitina, C.S.S.F., “Bibliography of the Writings of the Fel- 
ician Sisters in the United States, 1946-1954,” pp. 78-96. 
(Supplements Sister M. Charitina Hilburger’s article “Writ- , 
ings of the Felician Sisters in the United States,” Polish American 
Studies, Vol. Ill, July-December, 1956, pp. 65-97, by listing writ- 
ings completed in the period 1946-1954.) 
Brother Roman Witowski, C.S.C., “A Select Annotated Polonica Amer- 
icana Bibliography,” pp. 97-103. 
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(A guide to articles on Polish American affairs found in the 
following Polish periodicals: Tygodnik Illustrowany, Warsaw; 
Przeglad Powszechny, Warsaw; Missye Katolickie, Cracow; and 
Swiat, Warsaw.) 

Harriet Pawlowska, “A. Questionnaire for Community Studies,” pp. 103- 
Tit. 

(The continuation of the article begun in the July-December 
1950 issue.) 

Sister M. Beatrice, C.R., “The Tenth Annual Meeting,” pp. 111-119. 

(The proceedings of the Tenth Annual Meeting of the Polish 
American Historical Association.) 


Vol. XII, No. 1-2, January-June 1955. 


Articles 
Eugene Kusielewicz, “Woodrow Wilson and the Rebirth of Poland,” 
pp. 1-10. 

(A survey of the factors which have contributed to making 
this field one of neglect.) 

Constance Krasowska, “The Polish National Alliance and the Libera- 
tion of Poland,” pp. 11-18. 

(The development of the Polish National Alliance of Chicago, 
and its contributions to the liberation movement during World 
War I.) 

Bronislas A. Jezierski, “The Wilson Monument in Poland,” pp. 19-34. 

(The story of the unveiling of Paderewski’s monument to 
Wilson in Poznan together with sidelights on the relations between 
Pilsudski and Paderewski in the early 1930's.) 


Miscellany 
Brother Roman Witowski, C.S.C., “Poles in America: A Select An- 
notated Bibliography,” pp. 35-41. 
Dr. Theodore F. Domaradzki, “Polish and East-European Studies in 
Canada,” pp. 42-45. 
Sister M. Catherine, C.R., “The Eleventh Annual Meeting,” pp. 45-50. 
(The proceedings of the Eleventh Annual Meeting of the Pol- 
ish American Historical Association.) 
Harriet Pawlowska, “A Questionnaire for Community Studies,” pp. 
50-52. 
(The continuation of the article begun in the July-December 
1950 issue.) 


Vol. XII, No. 3-4, July-December 1955. 
Articles 
Helen Stankiewicz Zand, “Polish Folkways in the United States,” pp. 


65-72. 
Rev. Ladislaus J. Sienkaniec, O.F.M., “Jankowski: A Name on a Pla- 
que,” pp. 73-76. 
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(A biographic sketch of T/Sgt. Stanley Jankowski (1915- 
1944) winner of two Purple Hearts.) 
Sister M. Nobilis, $.S.N.D., “The School Sisters of Notre Dame in Pol- 
ish-American Education,” pp. 77-83. 


Miscellany 
Zofia Grzybowska, “A Contribution to Polish-American History; 19th 
Century Catholic Serials in the United States,” pp. 84-87. 

(A survey of the development of the Polish press in Amer- 
ica.) 

Eugene P. Williging and Herta Hatzefeld, “Nineteenth Century Pol- 
ish Catholic Periodical Publications in the United States,” pp. 88- 
100. 

(A detailed listing of the various Polish periodical publica- 
tions of the 19th century, together with a descriptive paragraph on 
each.) 

Harriet Pawlowska, “A Questionnaire for Community Studies,” pp. 
101-104. 

(The continuation of the article begun in the July-December 
1950 issue.) 

Frank B. Roman, “Poles in Cleveland: A Select Annotated Biblio- 
graphy,” pp. 194-109. 


Compiled by EUGENE KUSIELEWICZ 
St. John’s University 























A TENTATIVE BIBLIOGRAPHY OF THE POLISH 
SHORT STORY IN ENGLISH TRANSLATION 


The excellent recent study of the Polish short story by Olga Scherer- 
Virski The Modern Polish Short Story (The Hague: Mouton and Co., 1955) 
will enable the American reader to discover the achievements of Polish au- 
thors in this field. It seems advisable to provide bibliographical information 
which would make for fruitful reading in this genre. Hence this tentative bi- 
bliography, which has a threefold purpose: 1) to provide information about 
existing translations of the Polish short story, 2) to provide material for study- 
ing the reception of Polish literature into English, and 3) to indicate indirect- 
ly — through their absence — stories which might be undertaken by future 
translators. 

The materials are divided into three sections. The first consists of antho- 
logies limited to Polish authors and is arranged chronologically. The second 
section includes collections of stories by a single author. Within this section 
authors are listed alphabetically, the collections chronologically. The third 
section lists authors alphabetically. Under each author are listed chronologi- 
cally titles of separate stories. In each case the first printing and all reprint- 
ings which could be established are given. In this section reference will b= 
made to books listed in the first two sections. Insofar as possible only com- 
plete translations are listed. Excluded also are works which are primarily jour- 
nalistic in character (such as Arkady Fiedler’s Squadron 303), those which 
were not regarded as short stories by their authors (such as Sarka B. Hrb- 
kova’s translation of Zygmunt Krasinski’s Legend), as well as portions of 
novels. Where it has been possible to examine the translations at first hand 
paginations are given. Corrections or omissions will be gratefully received. 


Section I 
Anthologies 


(Abbreviations: to be used in Section III in [ }.) 

Tales by Polish Authors. Tr. Else Benecke. Oxford: B.H. Blackwell; New 
York: Longmans-Green, 1915. [TPA] 

More Tales by Polish Authors.-Tr. Else C. M. Benecke and Marie Busch. Ox- 
ford: B. H. Blackwell, 1916. [MTPA} 

Selected Polish Tales. Tr. Else C. M. Benecke and Marie Busch. Oxford Univ. 
Press, 1921; repr. 1928, 1942, 1944. The World’s Classics, CCXXX. 
{SPT} 

Polish Short Stories. London: Minerva Publishing Co., 1943. [PSS}. 

Polish Short Stories. Ed. UMADEVI (Wanda Dynowska). Bombay: Indo- 
Polish Library, 1946. [PSS-U] 

Polish Authors of Today and Y esterday. Selected by Irene Morska. New York: 
S. F. Vanni, 1947. [PATY]} 
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Section II 


Collections of stories by a single author 
(Abbreviations to be used in Section Il in [ _}.) 

Rudnicki, Adolf. Ascent to Heaven. Tr. H. C. Stevens. London: Dennis Dob- 

son Ltd., 1951. 

Sienkiewicz, Henryk. Yanko the Musician and Other Stories. Tr. Jeremiah 

Curtin. Boston: Little, Brown and Co.; London: Osgodd and Mcllvaine, 
1893. Repr. 1895. [Yanko]. 

Lillian Morris and Other Stories. Tr. Jeremiah Curtin. Boston: Little, 
Brown and Co., 1894. [LM] 

Hania. Tr. Jeremiah Curtin. Boston, Little, Brown and Co.; London: 
J. M. Dent and Co., 1897. {Hania} 

Let Us Follow Him and Other Stories. Tr. Vatslaf A. Hlasko and Thos. 
H. Bullick. New York: R. F. Renno and Co., 1897. [HB-1] 

Sielanka: A Forest Ficture, and Other Stories. Tr. Jerehiah Curtin. Bos- 
ton: Little, Brown and Co.; London: J. M. Dent and Co., 1898. [Sie- 
lanka} 

For Daily Bread and Other Stories. Tr. Iza Young. Philadelphia: Henry 
Altemus, 1898. [Y} 

Let Us Follow Him and Other Stories. Tr. S. Stupski and Iza Young. 
1898." 

Sielanka, An Idyll. Tr. Vatslaf A. Hlasko and Thos. H. Bullick. New 
York: R. F. Renno and Co., 1898. [HB-2} 

Tales from Sienkiewicz. Tr. S. Count de Soissons. London: George Allen. | 
1899. Repr. 1901. [TS] 

The Judgment of Peter and Paul on Olympus. A Poem in Prose. Be 
Thou Blessed. Tr. Jeremiah Curtin. Boston: Little, Brown and Co., 
1900. [PP] 

Life and Death and Other Legends and Stories. Tr. Jeremiah Curtin. 
Boston: Little, Brown and Co., 1904. [LD] } 

Tales from Henryk Sienkiewicz. Ed. Monica M. Gardner. London: Dent; 
New York: Dutton, 1931. Last repr. 1946..(Everyman’s Library, No. 
871) [THS} 

Tetmajer, Kazimierz, Przerwa—.Tales of the Tatras. Tr. H. E. Kennedy and 
Zofia Umifiska. Foreword by William John Rose. London: Minerva 
Publishing Co., 1941. 

Ibid. With an Introduction by Carl Carmer. New York: Roy Publishers, 
1943. {TT] 

Wierzyfski, Kazimierz. The Forgotten Battlefield. Tr. Edmund Ordon. New 
York: Roy Publishers, 1944. 





———— 


Section III 


(In addition to the abbreviations already noted, the following will also 
be used: Poland {Pol Slavonic and East European Review {[SEER].) 
Bandrowski, J. Kaden—. “The Sentence.” SPT. 307-38. 

Bunikiewicz, Witold. “The Sad History of Heydasz the Devil.” Pol, XII (Jan., 
1931), 19-23. Tr. K. Zuk-Skarszewska. 


1 J am indebted to Rev. Joseph Swastek for some of the items listed under Sien- 
kiewicz. 
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Bartkiewicz, Zygmunt. “‘The Pan Was Bored’.” PATY, pp. 1-10. Tr. Irena 
Morska. 
Choynowski, Piotr. “Temptation.” Pol, VII (June, 1926), 350-52; 380; 382; 
384; 386. Tr. K. Zuk-Skarszewska. 
Ibid. PSS, pp. 16-25. Same translation; no acknowledgment. 
“Janek’s Ordeal.” Pol, VIII (Jan., 1927), 14-17; 34-40. Tr. K. Zuk-Skar- 
szewska. 
“The Voyevoda’s Christmas Eve.” Pol, XI (Dec., 1930), 716-22. Tr. K. 
Zuk-Skarszewska. 
Dygasifiski, Adolf. “The Just Hare.” SEER, XIX (1939-40), 29-33. Tr. D. EF. 
Tait. 
Dygat, Stanistaw. “The Philosopher Pantaleon.” Poland of Today, III (No. 10, 
1948), 12; 20. Anon. 
Ejsmond, Julian. “Within a Red Circle: A Tale of a Lynx-Hunt in the Pole- 
sie Wilderness.” Pol, XI (May, 1930), 273-76. Tr. K. Zuk-Skarszewska. 
“The Graduate of Smorgonie.” Pol, XI (June, 1930), 346-49. Tr. K. Zuk- 
Skarszewska. 
“Love and Death. A Tale of the Carpathians.” Pologne littéraire, No. 46 
(July 15, 1930), 2. Tr. K. Zuk-Skarszewska. 
“The Strongest.” Pol, XI (Aug., 1930), 470-71. Tr. K. Zuk-Skarszewska. 
“The Story of an Oak” Pol, XI (Aug., 1930), 471-72. Tr. K. Zuk-Skar- 
szewska. 
Goetel, Ferdynand, “Samson and Delilah.” Pol, VIII (Feb., 19273, 78-81; 
106-10; 112; 114; 116; (March), 143-46; 167-70; 172; 174; 176; 
178; 180. Tr. K. Zuk- Skarszewska. 
Ibid. PSS, pp. 118-57. Same translation; no acknowledgment. 
“Back to Civilization. Reminiscences of an Adventurer.” Pol, VII (Nov., 
1927), 654-57; 681-87; (Dec.), 720-29. Tr. K. Zuk-Skarszewska. 
Gojawiczynska, Pola. “Just Another Day.” PATY, pp. 28-43. Tr. Irena Morska. 
Grubinski, Waclaw. “Jerzy.” The Best Continental Short Story of 1924-1925. 
Ed. Richard Eaton. Boston: Small, Maynard and Co., 1925. Pp. 333-45. 
Anon. 
“Daimonion Bib.” [?} The Best Continental Short Stories of 1926. Ed. 
Richard Eaton. Boston: Small, Maynard and Co., 1926. 
“The Beloved ‘Nothing’: A. Christmas Story.” Pol, UX (Jan., 1928), 14-16. 
Tr. K. Zuk-Skarszewska. 
“The Terrible Puppet: Another Christmas Story.” Pol, [IX (Jan., 1928), 
17-19. Tr. Zuk-Skarszewska. 
“The Cream-Colored Roses.” Pol, IX (July, 1928), 406-11. Tr. K. Zuk- 
Skarszewska. 
“The Scream of a Peacock.” Pol, XI (Oct., 1930), 591-95. Tr. K. Zuk- 
Skarszewska. 
“The Thimble.” PSS, pp. 56-62. Anon. 
Gwizdz, Feliks. “The Furlough.” Pol, VII (Nov., 1926), 668-70; 698-700; 
(Dec.), 746-48; 764-66; 768; 770. Tr. K. Zuk-Skarszewska. 
“The Revenant.” Pol, VU (Dec., 1926), 732-34. Tr. K. Zuk-Skarszewska. 
Ibid. Entitled “The Visitor.” PSS, pp. 52-55. Same translation; no 
acknowledgment. 
Ibid. Entitled “The Visitor.” PSS-U, pp. 52-56. Same translation; no 
acknowledgment. 
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“Sparrows.” Pol, IX (March, 1928), 140-45. Tr. K. Zuk-Skarszewska. 
Junosza, Klemens, Szaniawski—. “The Patcher.” Pologne littéraire, No. 94-95 
(July 15-—Aug., 15, 1934), 1-2. Tr. N. B. Jopson. 
Konopnicka, Maria. “Banasiowa.” Pol, IX (April, 1928), 212-15. Tr. K. Zuk- 
Skarszewska. 

Ibid. SEER, X (1931-32), 252-59. Tr. N. B. Japson. 

Ibid. PSS, pp. 63--69. K. Zuk-Skarszewska’s translation; no acknowledg- 
ment. 

Ibid. Entitled “Banasyova.” PSS-U, pp. 12-20. Same transaltion as above; 
no acknowledgment. 

Kossowski, Jerzy. “The Return.” Pol, XI (Nov., 1930), 666-71; 674. Tr. K. 
Zuk-Skarszewska. 

Krasifiski, Zygmunt. “Cholera.” The Blue Flower. Ed. Hermann Kesten. New 
York: Roy, 1946. Pp. 493-509. Tr. Lola Gay-Tifft. 

Kraszewski, Jozef Ignacy. “Letter Writing of Long Ago.” SEER, XXIV 
(1946), 36-46. Tr. N. B. Jopson. 

Luskina, Ewa. “The Mystic Rose.” SEER, XVII (1938-39), 272-81. Tr. 
Dorothy F. Tait. 

Majewski, W. “Yanek the Distributor.” PSS-U, pp. 122-29. Anon. 

Makuszynski, Kornel. “Forgotten Ghost.” The Best Continental Short Stories of 
1923-1924. Ed. Richard Eaton. Boston: Small, Maynard and Co., 1924. 
Anon... 

“The Childish Arguments of a Sunbeam.” Pol, VI (Oct., 1925), 594-96; 
619-20. Tr. K. Zuk-Skarszewska. 

“Calf Time.” Pol, VIII (July, 1927), 398-400; 425-30; 432; 434. Tr. K. 
Zuk-Skarszewska. 

Ibid. PSS, pp. 26-42. Same translation; no acknowledgment. 

“Another ‘Paradise’ Lost and Regained.” Pol, VIII (Sepi., 1927), 526-29; 
558-61; (Oct.), 590-93; 621-22; 624; 626; 628. Tr. K. Zuk-Skar- 
szewska. 

Malaczewski, Eugeniusz. ““There, Where the Last Gaunt Gallows Stands and 
Beckons’.” Pol, IX (Aug., 1928), 470-78; (Oct.), 608-12; X (Jan., 
1929), 57-60. Tr. K. Zuk-Skarszewska. 

Ibid. PSS, pp. 92-117. Same translation; no acknowledgment. 

Ibid. PSS-U, pp. 70-103. Same translation; no acknowledgment. 
Mickiewicz, Adam. “Zevila” (Zywila). The Blue Flower, pp. 488-92. Tr. Lola 

Gay-Tiffe. 
Morcinek, Gustaw. “Silence.” SEER, XII (1933-34), 273-81. Tr. Monica M. 
Gardner. 

“Faith.” SEER, XIII (1934-35), 507-21. Tr. Monica M. Gardner. 
Muszal, Kazimierz. “The Pit.” PATY, pp. 52-56. Tr. Irena Morska. 
Naglerowa, Herminia. “Bread.” PSS-U, pp. 151-60. Anon. 

Natkowska, Zofia, “‘P.P.C.’.” SPT. 339-48. Tr. Joseph Solomon. 

“Motherhood.” Pologne littéraire, No. 94-95 (July 15—Aug., 15, 1934), 
4. Tr. Geoffrey Potocki of Montalk. 

“Dwojra Zielona.” Poland of Today, II (1947), 8-9; 16. Anon. 

Niedzwiecki, Zygmunt. “The Chicken.” Mod. Polish Sh. Story, pp. 160-62. Tr. 
Olga Scherer-Virski. 

Norwid, Cyprian, Kamil. “AdLeones,” SEER, XI (1932-33), 163-72. Tr. N. B. 

Jopson. 
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“Lord Singleworth’s Secret.” Mod. Polish Sh. Story, pp. 54-62. Tr. Olga 
Scherer-Virski. 
Olechowski, Gustaw. “The Might ofGold.” PATY, pp. 57-60. Tr. Irena Morska. 
Orzeszkowa, Eliza. “Do You Remember?” Great Stories of All Nations. Eds. 
Lieber, Maxim and Williams, Blanche Colton. New York: Tudor Publ- 
ishing Cd.. 1945. Copyright 1927, by Brentano’s, Inc. Pp. 809-12. Tr. 
Sarka B. Hrbkova. 
“A B..C....” PATY, pp. 61-77. Tr. Irena Morska. 

Perzynski, Wiodzimierz. “Three Tales (Terminology, The Way to Success, 
Gratitude).” Pol, VII (Oct., 1926), 606-08; 633-37. Tr. K. Zuk-Skar- 
szewska. 

“A Stroke of Luck.” PSS, pp. 70-76. Anon. 

Prus, Bolestaw. “The Returning Wave.” MTPA, pp. 186-288. Tr. Else C. M. 
Benecke and Marie Busch. 

“The Outpost.” SPT, 1-226. Tr. Else C. M. Benecke and Marie Busch. 

“The Human Telegraph.” Great Sh. Stories of the World. Eds. Clark, B. 
H. and Lieber, M. New York: Alfred and Charles Boni, 1931. Copy- 
right Robert M. McBride and Co., 1925. Pp. 714-15. Tr. Sarka B. Hrb- 
kova. 

Ibid. PATY, pp. 78-80. Tr. Irena Morska. 

“The Waistcoat.” SEER, IX (1930-31), 283-91. Tr. N. B. Jopson. 

Ibid. Modern Polish Sh. Story, pp. 111-18. Tr. Olga Scherer-Virski. 

“A Mistake (Fragment).” PATY, pp. 81-84. Tr. Irena Morska. 

“A Curious Story.” SEER, XXVI (1947-48), 534-42. Tr. W. J. Rose. 

“The Dream.” SEER, XXIX (1950-51), 6-19. Tr. Peter Rennie. 


Rey, Sydor. “The General.” PATY, pp. 85-90. Anon. 

“Iwancio.” PATY, pp. 91-98. Tr. Samuel Sorgenstein. 

Reymont, Wladyslaw. “Twilight.” (“O zmierzchu”). The Pagan Magazine. 
Copyright, 1916. Anon. 

bid. Great Stories of All Nations, pp. 813-15. 

lbia. Siories of Many Nations. Selected and arranged by Braun Irving 
H. and Safarjian, D. Edward. Boston: D. C. Heath and Co., 1947. Pp. 
458-61. 

“The Trial.” (“Sad”). MTPA, pp. 86-111. Tr. E. Benecke and M. Busch. 

Ibid. PATY, pp. 107-27. Same translation; no acknowledgment. 

“Death.” (“Smieré”). SPT, pp. 282-306. Tr. Joseph Solomon. 

Ibid. W orld of Great Short Storeis. Eds. Haydn, H. C. and Cournos, John. 
New York: Crown; 1947. Acknowledged. 

“The Sowers.” [?} SEER, III (1924-25), 37-45. Tr. S. Zélttowska. 

Ibid. Repr. Pol, V (Oct., 1924), 209-11; 258; 260-62. 

“Spring.” (“Dwie wiosny”). Pol, VII (May, 1926), 261-62; 264; 322. 
Tr. K. Zuk-Skarszewska. 

“The Traitor.” (“W glebinach”). Pol, VIII (June, 1927), 331-33; 372- 
74; 376. Tr. Zuk-Skarszewska. 

Ibid. PSS, pp. 158-65. Same translation; no acknowledgment. 

“Tomek Baran.” Great Short Novels of the World. Ed. Clark, B. H. New 
York: Robert M. McBride and Co., 1927. Pp. 928-61. Tr. George Rap- 
all Noyes. 

“Komurasaki: The Sad History of a Broken Heart.” Pol, IX (Feb., 1928), 
80-84. Tr. K. Zuk-Skarszewska. 
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“Legend.” (“Legenda”). Pol, IX (March, 1928), 152-59. Tr. Victoria de 
Kreuter. 

“The Mother (“The Call.”) (“Wolanie”). PATY, pp. 99-102. Tr. Irena 
Morska. 

“The Lord’s Prayer.” (“W pruskiej szkole”). PATY, pp. 103-06. Tr. Ire- 
na Morska. 

Rodziewiczéwna, Maria. “The Ring.” Pol, VII (May, 1926), 298-301; 309- 
11; 333-34. Tr. Jadwiga Morawska. 

“A December Night.” Pol, VII (Dec., 1926), 741-43; 763-64. Tr. Jadwiga 
Morawska. 

Rudnicki, Adolf. “Ascent to Heaven.” Pp. 11-74. 

“The Crystal Stream.” Pp. 77-104. 

“A Dying Man.” Pp. 107-66. 

“The Great Stefan Konecki.” Pp. 169-204. All in Ascent to Heaven. Tr. 
H. C. Stevens. 

Samozwaniec, Magdalena. “A Remedy for Robbers.” SEER, XXIII (1945), 7-9. 
Tr. W. A. Morrison. 

Sienkiewicz, Henryk. “Paul. From the Polish of Sienkiewicz—Litwos.” (“Z 
pamietnika poznanskiego nauczyciela”). The Catholic World, XXXTX 
(June, 1884), 406-19. Tr. W. R. Thompson. 

Ibid. Entitled “From the Diary of a Tutor in Poznaf.” Yanko, 1893; 
repr. 1895. Tr. Jeremiah Curtin. 

Ibid. Sielanka, pp. 417-38. Tr. Jeremiah Curtin. 

“Little Janko.” (“Janko muzykant”). The Ave Maria, XXXIV (Jan., 16, 
1892), 60-64. Tr. Charlotte O’Conor-Eccles. 

Ibid. “Yanko the Musician.” Yanko, 1893; repr. 1895. Tr. J. Curtin. 

Ibid. Sielanka, pp. 255-64. Tr. J. Curtin. 

Ibid. Entitled “An Artist's End.” For Daily Bread and Other Stories. Tr. 
Iza Young. 

Ibid. Entitled “A Country Artist.” TS. Tr. S. Count de Soissons. 1899; 
repr. 1901. 

Ibid. “Janko the Musician.” SEER, XV (1936-37), 29-36. Tr. N. B. Jopson. 

Ibid. Janko the Musician. Orchard Lake, Michigan: Sodalis Press, 1938. 
Tr. Peter A. Ostafin. 

Ibid. Stories of Many Nations, pp. 462-70. N. B. Jopson’s translation. 

Ibid. “Yanko the Musician.” PATY, pp. 149-58. Curtin’s translation; no 
acknowledgment. 

For Daily Bread.” (“Za chlebem”). The Ave Maria, XXXIV (1892), 
257-62; 288-93; 311-15; 340-43; 368-71; 402-05; 424-28; 452-57; 
483-86. Tr. C. O’'Conor Eccles. 

Ibid. Peasants in Exile (For Daily Bread). Indiana, Notre Dame: The 

Ave Maria, ca. 1898. Same Translation. Could be as early as 1892. 

Ibid. “After Bread.” After Bread. A Story of Polish Emigrant Life to 
America. New York: R. F. Fenno and Co. ,1897. Tr. Vatslaf A. Hla- 
sko and Thomas H. Bullick. Pp. 7-165. Repr. by H. M. Caldwell and 
Co., New York and Boston, ca. 1904. 

Ibid. “For Bread.” Sielanka, pp. 25-107. Tr. J. Curtin. 

Ibid. “For Daily Bread.” Y. Tr. Iza Young. 

Ibid. Her Tragic Fate. London, 1899. Tr. J. Christian Bay. 

Ibid. In the New Promised Land. London: Jarrold, 1900. Tr. S$. Count de 

Soissons. 
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“The Light-house Keeper of Aspinwall.” (“Latarnik”). Yanko, 1893; 
repr. 1895. Tr. Jeremiah Curtin. 

Ibid. Sielanka, 1898. Pp. 441-60. 

Ibid. Stories by Foreign Authors. Polish, Green, Belgian, Hungarian. 
New York: Scribners, 1898; repr. 1902. Same translation. 

Ibid. Masterpieces of Adventure: Stories of the Sea and Sky. Ed. Braddy, 
N. New York: Doubleday, 1921. Same translation. 

Ibid. Great Sh. Stories of the World. Eds. Clark, B. H. and Lieber, M. 
Cleveland and New York: World Publishing Co., 1925. Same transla- 
tion. 

Ibid. Great Sea Stories of All Nations. Ed. Tomlinson, H. M. New York: 
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POLAND IN 1956 


CHRONICLE OF EVENTS JANUARY 1, 1956—JUNE 30, 1956! 


January 





Daas 


Jézef Winiewicz was appointed Undersecretary of State at the 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs. 

Jézef Winiewicz, born in 1905 in Poznaf, son of a printer, stud- 
ied at Poznan University but did not receive a diploma. Employed 
first at the Foundation in Kornik, then while at the university, 
started working for Dziennik Polski. He became editor in chief 
when this newspaper was bought by a group of Pilsudski’s follow- 
ers. In 1939 he escaped to Hungary and reached England in 1940. 
In London he was in the Ministry of Preparatory Work for the 
Peace Conference (Ministerstwo Prac Kongresowych), working on 
Polish-German relations. When the Provisional Government of Na- 
tional Unity was created in Moscow, Winiewicz offered his 
services. He was appointed counselor at the embassy in London 
In 1946 he participated in the Paris Peace Conference as an as- 
sistant to Zygmunt Modzelewski, then Vice Minister of Foreign 
Affairs in Warsaw. In September 1946 he was a member of the 
delegation to the U. N. and in February 1947 became ambassador 
in Washington. Winiewicz remained in this post until March 
1955, when Romuald Spasowski was appointed ambassador. 
Trybuna Ludu stated that during the Six-Year Plan the secondary 
schools trained 18,000 nurses and technicians of various specializa- 
tions for professional jobs in the Public Health Service. 

Trybuna Ludu reported that in Widin on the Danube River and 
in Targowishche in northern Bulgaria “for several months Polish 
specialists have been working” at the construction of a refrigera- 
tion plant. All special equipment is imported t1om Poland. 

The same paper reported that during the Six-Year Plan nearly 
13,000 students graduated from higher agricultural schools. In 
addition, 12,000 persons studied at seven higher agricultural schools. 
Another group, 886 persons, repatriated from Soviet Russia ar- 
rived in Poland. © 

Trybuna Ludu stated that during the Six-Year Plan “over 23,000 
students graduated from medical academies” of which 13,000 were 
physicians. The medical academies also train dentists and phar- 
macists. Reportedly Poland now has seven physicians per 10.000 
inhabitants. 

A two-day science session, dedicated to the problems of libraries 
and organized in honor of the tenth anniversary of the Nicholas 
Copernicus University, ended in Toruf. 


1 In this section the events are listed chiefly on the basis of the Polish Communist 


press. The editors refrain from comment and evaluation. 
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Trybuna Ludu reported that the Musical Theater, under the director 
ship of Niemczynowski opened in Lubiin. The opening perform- 
ance was Bogustawski’s Krakowiacy i Gorale. 

Trybuna Ludu reported that a delegation of the PAN (Polish Acade- 
my of Sciences) left for India to attend a geographical seminar, 
January 9-17, 1956, organized by the Moslem University in Alig- 
arch. The delegation was composed of Professor S. Leszczynski, 
Director of PAN’s Geographical Institute; Professor R. Galon, 
Pro-rector of Nicholas Copernicus University; Professor K. Dzie- 
wotiski, a scientist at PAN’s Geographical Institute; and lecturer 
B. Winid, Secretary of the Institute. 

An exposition of Bulgarian textiles, ceramics, and woodcraft 
opened in Warsaw in Arged Hall at 6 Zurawia Street. The exposi- 
tion lasted until January 25, 1956. 

General Wiktor Grosz, Chief Editor of the radio station Kraj, 
former chief of the Polish Army’s Central Political Administration, 
one of the organizers of the Polish Patriots Association and of 
the Kosciuszko Division, died at the age of 48. After the end of 
hostilities he transferred to the Foreign Office. At first he was 
Minister Plenipotentiary, a Director of the Press and Information 
Department; in 1949 he became ambassador in Prague; and in 
1954 he represented Poland in the International Supervisory and 
Control Commission in Cambodia. In 1955 he became the manager 
of the radio station Kraj. Grosz was one of the leading Communist 
publicists. 

Trybuna Ludu stated that during 1955 PGR’s (State Farms) cultiv- 
ated 96,000 hectares of fallow land, mainly in Olsztyn and Bialystok 
provinces where 100 new PGR’s were organized. 
Polish-Czechoslovak Friendship Week. 

Trybuna Ludu reported that a group of 21 Polish specialists helped 
to construct an open pit coal mine in Tanshan, in northwestern 
China, using “Polish methods for freezing subterranean waters.” 
The complete installations were sent from Poland to the construc- 
tion site. 

A two-day Mickiewicz session ended at Jagiellonian University in 
Cracow. Professor Kazimierz Wyka and Professor Stanislaw Pigon 
delivered lectures during the session. Professor Wactaw Kubacki 
spoke “about contacts established with Slavists during his trips to 
Canada and West Germany, and about lectures on Mickiewicz 
delivered there.” 

Trybuna Ludu stated “the enterprises of Ministry of Towns and 
Settlements Building delivered in 1955 for public use 113,366 
dwelling units, thus overfulfilling the plan by 2.100 units.” These 
figures do not include the lodgings built by the enterprises belong- 
ing to other departments. 

An agreement to collaborate in increasing the safety in shipping 
and fishing on the Baltic Sea was signed in Warsaw between the 
PRL’s (Polish People’s Republic) Ministry of Shipping and East 
Germany's Ministry of Transport. The agreement provides for 
“further solidification of relations and for the exchange of informa- 
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tion and techniques between Polish and German life-saving or- 
ganizations.” 

Trybuna Ludu stated “in connection with Mickiewicz’ Year the 
Council of Ministers of PRL passed a resolution to name Poznan 
University the Adam Mickiewicz University.” 

Seventh Plenum of the Central Council of Trade Unions (CRZZ) 
was held in Warsaw. Wiktor Kiosiewicz, the Chairman of CRZZ, 
read the report “About the mobilization of crews for the fulfillment 
of the 1956 plan to stimulate the activity of trade unions in serving 
the interests of workers at the factories and enterprises.” At this 
plenum it was pointed out for the first time that serious negli- 
gence exists on the part of the trade unions in caring for workers’ 
interests — especially in the field of work safety, payment for 
overtime, and the observance of the laws governing the work of 
women and adolescents. The management of various economic 
branches of industry were reproached for nonadherence to the 
collective agreements. z 
A transport agreement was signed in the Ministry of Foreign Af- 
fairs in Prague between Poland and Czechoslovakia. This agree- 
ment abolishes a special Czechoslovak area in the port of Szcze- 
cin, which existed there according to the agreement of 1947. 
Poland will pay Czechoslovakia an adequate compensation for the 
area appropriated. At the same time the new agreement “regulates 
the legal position of the Czechoslovak transport establishments in 
Poland.” 

A new scheduled air line from Warsaw to Belgrade via Budapest 
was opened. There will be two flights a week on this route. The 
flying time will be four hours. 

Trybuna Ludu stated that during the Six-Year Plan 150,000 
scudents graduated from schools of higher education, and 140,000 
students now attend all the schools of higher education in Poland, 
Trybuna Ludu stated that a Belorussian language socio-cultural 
weekly Niwa will be published in Bialystok. 

Trybuna Ludu reported that the Polish Academy of Sciences 
(PAN) established Zygmunt Modzelewski’s science award for 
individual or group work in the field of history of sciences. The 
award will be given every three years on June 18, the anniversary 
of Modzelewski's death. The award will be adjudged by a jury of 
six, headed by thé President of PAN, who is currently Professor 
Jan Dembowski. 

“Everyman’s Opera” a famous American Negro company arrived in 
Warsaw to present the opera Porgy and Bess. The first performance 
was given on January 24. Only 12,000 tickets were issued for 
public sale, while a half a million waited to see it. The black market 
price for tickets reached 500 zlotys. 

The first electric express train reached Piatrkow from Warsaw. 
The Presidium of the Central Executive Committee of the United 
Peasants’ Party (NKW ZSL) made a resolution concerning the 
strengthening of the Party’s work in the development of the kol- 
khozes. The Presidium of the NKW ZSL “in its resolution di- 
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rects the links and activists of the Party to more energetic work in 
reorganizing the agrarian system in Poland. The improvement 
of ZSL’s activity in this field must be [states the resolution} 
one of its chief aims during the period of preparations for the 
Second ZSL Congress, which will be held this year in the beginning 
of March.” 

23 — Julian Platek received the death sentence, Jerzy Zawadzki life im- 
prisonment, and Ryszard Francman 12 years imprisonment as 
“spies for American intelligence.” 

24-25 — The Plenum of Central Administration of Polish Journalists As- 
sociation (SDP) met in Warsaw. “The tasks of the Polish Press \ 
and Journalism in the approaching period, especially the broaden- | 
ing of the participation of the press in the realization of the Third 
Plenum of KC PZPR,” was discussed. Editor Wiktor Borowski, 
the deputy editor of Trybuna Ludu was elected Chairman of the | 

| 
| 
i 








Central Administration of SDP. 

25 — The decree of the State Council of January 18, 1956 “pertaining to 
the organization of physical culture matters,” went into effect. 
According to the decree the Central Committee for Physical 
Culture, being the supreme governing body of the sports move- 
ment, is attached to the Council of Ministers and is the state organ | 
for directing physical culture matters. 

27 — Asa result of talks between the representatives of PAN and repre- 
sentatives of the Presidium of the German Academy of Sciences in 
Berlin (East Germany) headed by Professor Walther Friedrich, an | 
agreement describing the principles of scientific cooperation be 
tween the two academies was signed on January 27, 1956. Professor 
Jan Dabrowski, the president of PAN held a reception on this 
occasion in the halls of the MSZ club. 

Among other things, the agreement calls for an exchange of 
problem plans between the two academies, the establishing of 
common grounds for problematical research, and the evolving of 
means of cooperation between the academies’ posts of scientific 
research, giving mutual assistance in solving various research prob- 
lems, exchange of scientists, publications, microfilms, and photo- 
stats, as well as an exchange and assistance in the construction of 
scientific apparatus. 

27 — A concert commemorating the 200th anniversary of Wolfgang 
Amadeus Mozart’s birth and inaugurating the Mozart Year in Po- 
land was given by the National Philharmonic in Warsaw. Similar 
concerts were also held in other cities. N 


27 — Talks by the Political Advisory Committee of the Participant States 
in the Warsaw Agreement began in Prague. Mehmed Shehu, Presi- 
dent of the Albanian Council of Ministers was elected chairman. 
The following agenda was accepted: organizational matters and 
discussions on problems and on common actions evolving from the 
Warsaw Agreement. On the first point General Antonow, Secre- 
tary General of the Advisory Committee, spoke. On the second 
point of the agenda, among others, Jozef Cyrankiewicz spoke, who 

“with emphasis opposed the interference in the internal matters of 
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30 — Chu-teh, Marshal of Communist China arrived in Poland. 


states that are building socialism.” Speaking about the basic aims 
of Polish policy Cyrankiewicz stated that “the trend towards col- 
lective security is the base of Polish policy. In trying to create this 
system we extend our hand to all the nations of Western Europe 
and specially to France....” 


The closing of the Advisory Committee's talks. Upon a motion from 
Marshal I. S. Koniev, Commander in Chief of the United Armed 
Forces, the statute of the United Command was examined and 
ratified, also organizational problems concerning the activities of 
the United Armed Forces of the Participant States in the Warsaw 
Agreement were decided upon. The motion of the East German 
delegation “to incorporate the armed contingents of the National 
People’s Army of the German Democratic Republic after their 
establishment, into the United Armed Forces” was accepted. The 
Minister of Defense of East Germany will be one of the deputies 
of the Commander in Chief of the United Armed Forces of the 
Participant States to the Warsaw Agreement. The Political Advisory 
Committee must convene at least twice a year. The following assist- 
ing organs to the Political Advisory Committee were established, 
with headquarters in Moscow: a permanent Committee to work on 
the recommendations regarding the problems of foreign policy; and 
the United Secretariat, consisting of representatives of all states 
participating in the Warsaw Agreement. 

The plenary meeting of the Central Committee of the Democratic 
Party. Professor Stanislaw Kulczyfski, Deputy President of the 
CC and Vice Marshal of the Diet, presided. Vice Minister Eugenia 
Krassowska, a member of the CC, read a report, “analyzing the 
political-propaganda activity of the Party among the intelligentsia 
and the trades in connection with the basic problems of Polish in- 
ternal life and the international situation.” 

Scout Law Day. A new text of the Scout Law and Oath was intro- 
duced. “The publication of the new scout law and oath undoubtedly 
turns a new page in the life of children’s organizations. The intro- 
duction of a new law and oath more easily understood by children 
and the introduction of new merit badges show that scouting is 
taking a serious turn in its activity, directing its efforts towards 
becoming truly a children’s organization . . . speaking to children 
in an understandable manner, at the same time efficiently training 
children to become healthy, honest, upright, courageous, educated 
citizens, dedicated to Poland and socialism ....” (Stowo Powszechne, 
January 30, 1956.) 

Scouting with a membership of a million and a half children 
from seven to fourteen years is directed by the Communist Polish 
Youth Organization (ZMP). For the past few years ZMP has tried 
to impose their methods upon scouts, introducing—instead of field 
games, merit tests, and children’s games—dull, “serious-minded” 
meetings, during which “speeches with generalities” were deliv- 
ered — speeches not understood by children and dampening their 
spirits. 
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A wave of freezing weather came over Poland. The Ministry of 
Education recalled the memo of November 16, 1954 which pro- 
vides that when the temperature falls below 20 degrees Centigrade 
under zero the absence of individual pupils should be excused. If the 
school cannot ensure a temperature of 12 degrees Centigrade in 
school rooms, the classes should be discontinued. 


A communiqué of the Central Statistical Office on the fulfillment 
of the 1955 National Economy Plan. The plan for over-all indus- 
trial production was fulfilled 103.4 per cent (in constant prices). 
In agriculture the plan was 97 per cent fulfilled. In comparison with 
1954 it is said that industrial production rose by 11 per cent and 
agriculture by 3 per cent. 

Trybuna Ludu announced the decision of the Ministry of Education 
to abolish promotion examinations in primary schools and in sec- 
ondary schools of general and pedagogical education. Promotion 
examinations will be held only for pupils in vocational schools. 
Trybuna Ludu published a report that in 1956 Bialystok will be 
added to “the number of Polish cities having over 100,000 popu- 
lation.” In 1944 the population of Bialystok was 48,000 and in 
1949, 60,000. 

A plenary session of the Supreme Council of Cooperatives was held 
in Warsaw. The following were elected as presiding officers of 
the Supreme Council of Cooperatives: Edward Drozniak, President, 
for the second time; three vice presidents; Tadeusz Jaficzyk, Presi- 
dent of the Central Agricultural Cooperative Peasant Self-Help 
Union; Adam Zebrowski, President of the Central Work Coopera- 
tives Union; Marian Nitecki, President of the Consumers’ Cooper- 
atives Union. Stanislaw Tolwifiski became Secretary, seven other 
presiding officers were elected. 

Feliks Baranowski the Minister of Communal Economy, was re- 
moved from the post by the State Council “in connection with his 
appointment by the Central Committee of PZPR for duties in the 
Party apparatus.” Kazimierz Mijal, transferred from his post as 
Chief of Council of Ministers’ Office, and was appointed the new 
Minister of Communal Economy by the State Council. The Presi- 
dent of the Council of Ministers appointed Antoni Cwierz and Ja- 
kub Kon as Vice Presidents of the Central Petroleum Office. 
Trybuna Ludu reported that an agreement concerning the deliveries 
of Polish industrial and transportation products to Yugoslavia for 
1956-1958, was signed in Warsaw between Poland and Yugoslavia. 
Poland will deliver to Yugoslavia, on a credit basis, rolling stock, 
installations for the food industry, and mining machinery. 
Trybuna Ludu states that a trade agreement, valid for one year and 
with a clause for automatic extension in the following years, was 
signed in Karachi between Poland and Pakistan. Poland will export 
to Pakistan: machinery and installations for the various branches 
of industry, electrotechnical and telecommunication installations 
and appliances, motor vehicles and gliders, farm machinery and 
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farm tools, rolled steel products and cement, textiles, chemicals, 
and pharmaceutical products. Poland will import from Paki- 
stan: jute, rice, cotton, wool, ores, saltpeter, tea, and other articles. 


A protocol concerning further expansion of cooperation in the 
fields of radio, television, and telegraphic and telephonic communi- 
cations was signed in Moscow between the Ministry of Communi- 
cations of USSR and the Polish Ministry of Communications. 
Four agreements were signed in Hanoi between Poland and Com- 
munist Vietnam: an agreement on payments and exchange of 
goods for 1956, an agreement on Polish aid to Vietnam, an agree- 
ment on scientific and technical cooperation, and a protocol per- 
taining to shipping. 

Poland will export to North Vietnam: machinery and industrial 
installations, motor vehicles, medical and laboratory instruments, 
tools, rolled steel products, chemicals for pharmaceutical use in 
exchange for: iron ore, anthracite, timber, raw materials for food 
industry, and tea. The aid agreement specifies that Poland is to 
deliver to Vietnam tugboats, barges, automobiles, medicines, tex- 
tiles, and other goods. The protocol pertaining to shipping pro- 
vides for the establishment of regular sea routes between Poland 
and North Vietnam. 

Trybuna Ludu discussed the Government’s Presidium resolution 
“concerning the rules governing the granting of long-term credits 
to the manufacturing cooperatives for financing their investments 
and producing activities.” 

Fifth Plenum of the Central Committee PZPR dedicated to the 
designation of tasks for the Five-Year Plan in agriculture, was held 
in Warsaw. By comparing the propositions of the Fourth Plenum 
(July, 1955) with the resolutions of the Fifth Plenum, it was evi- 
dent that the regime made a turn in agrarian policy. The Fifth 
Plenum put emphasis on collective farming, the Fourth Plenum 
stressed simple forms of village cooperatives. In 1960, according 
to the resolution of the Fifth Plenum, a further 25-30 per cent of 
peasants’ lands are to be collectivized. In 1960, 40 per cent of the 
total agricultural land will be socialized. To speed up collective- 
zation, provision was made for large reductions in deliveries for 
productive cooperatives and for financial assistance. 

A protocol dealing with the mutual exchange of goods in 1956 was 
signed in Warsaw between the USSR and Poland. Exports from 
the USSR will consist of iron, manganese and chrome ores, cotton, 
crude oil and petroleum products, certain kinds of industrial in- 
stallations, steel plates for shipbuilding, ferroalloys, artificial ferti- 
lizers, chemicals and other goods. Poland will send Russia: trans- 
port ships and merchant vessels, rolling stock, coal, zinc, sugar, 
woolen and linen materials. 

“Everyman’s Opera,” the American Negro opera company, departed 
from Poland “after artistic successes in Warsaw and in Silesia” and 
proceeded to Czechoslovakia for further appearances. 

An agreement regarding air communication was signed in Vienn1 
between Poland and Austria. This agreement regulates the prin- 
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ciples of reciprocity and equal rights, the question of opening and 
exploiting the air lines between Poland and Austria, and matters 
concerning transit flights over these states to other countries. 
Trybuna Ludu stated that the Jagiellonian University, Warsaw Uni- 
versity, Wroclaw University, Gdafisk Polytechnic, and the Higher 
School of Agriculture in Poznan were admitted to the International 
Association of Universities. 

The International Association of Universities was established in 
Nice in 1950. Its aim is to ensure world-wide cooperation between 
educational institutions of various countries. The Association co- 
operates with UNESCO. 

A special delegation of the Central Committee of PZPR consis- 
ing of Boleslaw Bierut, Jakub Berman, Jozef Cyrankiewicz, Alek- 
sander Zawadzki and Jerzy Morawski left for Moscow to attend the 
Twentieth Congress of the Communist Party of the Soviet Union 
(February 14—February 25, 1956). 

The Popular University for Parents was opened in Warsaw. The 
first lecture, delivered by editor E. Jackiewiczowa, was on “The 
Family and Child in Today’s Society.” 

Trybuna Ludu reported that a Polish-Egyptian agreement regarding 
air communication and introducing direct scheduled connections 
between Warsaw and Cairo was signed in Cairo. 

A trade agreement between Poland and East Germany was signed 
in Berlin. It provides for a “substantial increase” in exchange of 
goods between the two countries in 1956. 

Trybuna Ludu published a declaration by Communist parties in 


_ Russia, Poland, Italy, Bulgaria, and Finland “rehabilitating” the 


Polish Communist Party (KPP), abolished in 1938. This declara- 
tion states that the accusation of infiltration of the KPP ranks by 
an “enemy agency” was based on material “falsified by provoca- 
teurs who later were unmasked.” 

An exhibition of Polish paintings and sculpture was opened in 
Delhi. 

Trybuna Ludu reported that during 1950-1955, 25,000 teachers 
began work in primary schools. The newspaper did not mention the 
number of teachers starting work after attending only short pre- 
paratory courses. 


The organizational convention of the Belorussian Cultural and 
Social Society was held in Bialystok. Aleksander Dawidziuk was 
named chairman. According to the statement of Jerzy Wolkowycki, 
editor of Belorussian weekly Niwa, the aims of the society are 
“not only the cultivation of beautiful and rich traditions of the 
Belorussian nation, but also a more active participation of the 
Belorussian people living in the Bialystok region in the struggle 
of the Polish nation toward the building of socialism.” It is said 
that there are about 100,000 Belorussians living in the Bialysiok 
province. They have 114 Belorussian schools or schools with in- 
struction in the Belorussian language. Six hundred Belorussians are 
members of the National Councils and some are members of the 
Diet in Warsaw. 
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Polish-Czechoslovak protocol on the exchange of trade goods and 
on payments for 1956 was signed in Warsaw. Exports to Czecho- 
slovakia will be coal, chemicals, dyes, kitchen salt, and other goods; 
imports from Czechoslovakia, machinery and installations for power 
and smelting industry, tractors, rolled steel products, automobile 
and tractor tires and rubber parts, kaoline, chemicals, chromium- 
magnesite products, shoes, and industrial commodities. 

The first group of engineers employed at the Institute for Nuclear 
Research of PAN (Polish Academy of Sciences) returned to Poland 
from Soviet Russia, where they studied atomic reactors. A second 
group of specialists is staying in Russia to undergo training in 
cyclotron maintenance. 

Archbishop Antoni Wladyslaw Szlagowski, Vicar General of the 
Warsaw Archdiocese, who died February 28, 1956 in Milanéwek 
near Warsaw, was buried temporarily in the crypt of St. John’s 
Cathedral in Warsaw. He was 91 years old. He was appointed 
Auxiliary Bishop of Warsaw Archdiocese in 1928. He was a pro- 
fessor of homiletics at the Catholic Theological Faculty of Warsaw 
University. He published many works on the Holy Scriptures. He 
was an outstanding orator. 

Trybuna Ludu stated that “the Committee of PAN for the Peaceful 
Use of Nuclear Energy” will publish a special quarterly Nukleonika 
on the latest achievements in the field of practical adaptation of 
nuclear physics, for all those whose professions demand a knowl- 
edge of the problems of nuclear energy or with the application of 
radioactive isotopes. Professor Ludwik Natanson was appointed 
editor in chief. 

A protocol, regulating the exchange of goods between Poland and 
Iceland, for the period from March 1, 1956 to February 28, 1957, 
was signed in Warsaw. Imports from Iceland will be fishmeal, her- 
rings, cod-liver oil; exports to Iceland, coal, trucks and automo- 
biles, textiles, iron products, sugar, and other goods. 

Second Congress of the United Peasants’ Party (ZSL), which was 
organized in 1949 and completely controlled by Communists. On 
March 13, at the first meeting of newly chosen Supreme Committee 
(NK ZSL), the presidium and the secretariat were elected. Wiadys- 
flaw Kowalski and Stefan Ignar were re-elected president and vice 
president and Aleksander Juszkiewicz, Jézef Ozga-Michalski, 
and Jan Domarski were made secretaries. The following were 
elected to the presidium: Jan Dab-Kociol, Gygmunt Garstecki, 
Wladyslaw Jagusztyn, Julian Kadlof, Waclaw Schayer, Ludomir 
Stasiak, Jan Szkop, Zofia Tomczyk and Czestaw Wycech. Wladyslaw 
Kowalski, Stefan Ignar, Aleksander Juszkiewicz, Jozef Ozga-Michal- 
ski, Jan Domafski, and Jan Szkop were elected to the secretariat. 
The resolution issued by the Congress states in part: “The Congress 
of ZSL appeals to the members of the ZSL to unite themselves with 
the socialistic reconstruction of village community by directly join- 
ing the producers’ cooperatives (kolkhozes).” 

Trybuna Ludu attacked the Diet’s complete lack of initiative, too 
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short sessions, lack of interpolation by deputies, lack of discussions, 
too unanimous ratification of government projects, etc. 

Bolestaw Bierut, First Secretary of the Central Committee of the 
PZPR, died in Moscow. The funeral took place March 16 in War- 
saw. He was temporarily buried in the Powazki Cemetery. 

Trade agreements between Poland and Hungary were signed in 
Warsaw. Exports to Hungary will be coal, coke, zinc, dyes, chemi- 
cals, automobiles, lathes, and machinery for paper mills and for 
mining industry; imports from Hungary, aluminum-oxide, hard 
fats, petroleum products, rice and other agricultural products, com- 
bines, autobuses, and other machinery and industrial installations. 
Irene Joliot-Curie, daughter of Maria Curie-Sktodowska, died in 
Paris. She and her husband, Frederick Joliot, a well-known French 
Communist received the Nobel prize for work in the field of 
chemistry. 

A protocol of collaboration between the Polish and East German 
Ministries of Health in the field of health protection was signed 
in Berlin. The plan for collaboration mentions the exchange of 
scientific research data, the exchange of scientific workers and of 
organizational health service network, as well as direct coopera- 
tion between scientific research institutes in both countries. 

The exhibition “Rembrandt and His Circle” organized on the 
occasion of the 350th anniversary of the birth of the Dutch painter 
opened in Warsaw’s National Museum. 

Sixth Plenum of the Central Committee of PZPR elected Edward 
Ochab First Secretary. Jerzy Albrecht, Chairman of the Presidium 
of the Warsaw National Council, and Edward Gierek, then Direc- 
tor of the Heavy Industry Department of the CC, became mem- 
bers of the CC Secretariat. Edward Ochab now 50 years old, is a 
prewar Communist. He was born in Cracow, the son of a police- 
man; in 1925 he graduated from Cracow Commerce Academy. In 
1927 he finished his studies at Cracow University, and in 1929 he 
became an employee of the Health Insurance office in Cracow. 

Ochab joined the KPP (Polish Communist Party) about 1928. 
During the interwar period, he was active in the KPP District 
Committee in Radom, Kielce, Cracow, Rzeszow, Upper Silesia, 
Czestochowa, Piotrkéw, Lédz, Pomerania, and Wloclawek. He was 
jailed three times (1930-1931, 1932-1935, 1937-1939). Like all 
the other political prisoners after the outbreak of the war in 
September 1939, Ochab was released from prison, and then 
escaped first to Soviet-occupied Lwéw, and later to the USSR. In 
1943, after a period of training in the Soviet Army, he was assigned 
to the so-called Union of Polish Patriots in the Soviet Union. At 
that time, his military position rose to the rank of colonel. He was 
assigned to the Kogciuszko Division as a political officer. 

In 1944 he came to Warsaw with the Red Army as a deputy 
commanding officer of the Polish First Army. After the Com- 
munists organized the Provisional Polish Government, Ochab be- 
came Minister of Public Administration. At that time he organized 
prisons, forced labor camps, and the Internal Security Corps. 
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In 1946 he returned to Party work, first as a secretary of the 
Provincial Committee of PPR in Katowice, then as a member 
of the Central Committee of the PPR Secretariat (September 3— 
December 21, 1948). From April 1949 to 1950 he was Deputy 
Minister of National Defense and Chief of the Main Political 
Education Board of the Polish Army. In 1950 he was appointed 
Secretary of Central Committee of PZPR and the next year he 
became a full member of the Politburo. In 1952 he was also the 
Secretary of the National Front, organized after the second parlia- 
mentary elections, and a chairman of the Polish-Soviet Friendship 
Association (1950-1952). He held the important position of Sec- 
ond Secretary of the Central Committee of the PZPR until his recent 
nomination. 

Professor Ludwik Kolankowski, first rector and professor at Nicho- 
las Copernicus University, died in Torun at the age of 74. He was 
an outstanding historian. 

Nineteenth Session of Culture Council, and advisory organ to the 
Minister of Culture and Art, was held in Warsaw. A “stormy” dis- 
cussion took place at this session—confirmed by Warsaw Radio. 
The leading theme of the discussion was the conditions necessary 
for the full development of cultural life and of an artist’s creativity. 
Particularly condemned was the practice of publishing only those 
works “which advocate the official policies of industrialization 
and collectivization,” veneering the opportunism, insincerity, and 
even cynicism of the favored writers — the authors of works of 
little artistic value. Great stress was put on the necessity of favoring 
artists with confidence, of giving them the right to express their 
own, individual, point of view on the present-day life. Further- 
more, the conference condemned the cult of the individual which 
hampers the creativeness of artists. 


In Moscow the United Institute for Nuclear Research was estab- 
lished, with Albania, Bulgaria, Communist China, Czechoslovakia, 
North Korea, Mongolia, East Germany, Poland, Rumania, Hungary, 
and the Soviet Union. Professor D. J. Blochincew, member-corres- 
pondent of the Ukrainian SSR Academy of Sciences, became the 
Institute’s Director, and a Pole, Professor Marian Danysz, and a 
Czech, Professor V. Vitruba, became Vice Directors. 


A trade protocol regulating commercial exchanges between Poland 
and Norway for the period from March 1, 1956 to April 30, 1957, 
was signed in Warsaw. Iron ore, pyrites, herrings, cod-liver oil, 
fishmeal, artificial fiber, and cellulose are to be imported from 
Norway, and Polish products to be exported include coal, coke, 
sugar, trucks, passenger automobiles, textiles, confections, and 
leather products. 


An agreement dealing with the exchanges of merchandise and 
payments for the year 1956 between Poland and Communist Ko- 
rea was signed in Pyongyang. Imports from Korea are to be zinc 
concentrates, copper scrap, ferro-alloys, minerals; exports to Ko- 
rea are to include machinery and construction installations, mining 
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machinery, electric appliances, rolled steel products, zinc and zinc 
products, and cotton materials. 

Zycie Warszawy published an open letter to the Minister of Justice 
from which it appears that many persons “serving long terms for 
treason” were released from prisons. Generals Spychalski, Komar, 
and Kirchmayer are among the released mentioned by name. 
Wladyslaw Dworakowski was relieved of his post as Chairman of 
Security Matters’ Committee and transferred to an unspecified posi- 
tion in the CC of the PZPR. Edmund Pszczétkowski, the Minister 
of Agriculture, was made the new chief of the Security (Bezpieka) 
apparatus, and Antoni Kuligowski, one of the five Vice Ministers o: 
PGR (State Farms) was appointed Minister of Agriculture. 


Polish delegation leaves for Sweden in connection with the session 
of the Council for World Peace, held in Stockholm on April 5-9, 
1956. Janina Broniewska, Maria Dabrowska, Ostap Dluski, Julian 
Hochfeld, Dominik Horodyfiski, Leopold Infeld, Jarostaw Iwasz- 
kiewicz, Michal Kalecki, Wiktor Ktosiewicz and Anna Kowalska 
were the delegates. 

Trybuna Ludu reports Raczyfski’s Library in Kurnik completely 
restored. 

The Polish delegation headed by Professor M. Bralmer and Dr. H. 
Lewicka leaves for Florence to participate in Eighth International 
Congress of Romanists. 

The Polish-Indian long-term trade agreement signed in Warsaw. 
The agreement expires December 31, 1959. Poland’s exports to 
India include building machines, textiles, factory equipment, roll- 
ing stock, and chemical products. Poland’s imports from India: 
iron and manganese ores, dyes, tea, tobacco and various raw mater- 
ials. 

Edward Ochab, First Secretary of the CC of PZPR, delivered an 
important speech at the meeting of the Party Activists in Warsaw. 
Ochab discussed the difficult living conditions of the working class 
and promised the introduction of a minimum wage of 500 zloty 
per month as well as the increase of pensions from 110—160 ztoty 
to 200—260 zloty. This promise has been partially implemented 
since. Several wage increases tor lower categories of workers have 
since been granted. Five billion zloty will be spent for the regula- 
tion of wages and pensions during 1956. Ochab revealed that the 
Five-Year Plan (1956-1960) provides for a 30 percent increase in 
real wages. In the political field Ochab announced the compiete re- 
habilitation of Genetal Waclaw Komar, Jézef Kuropieska and 
Szczesny Dobrowolski, and the partial rehabilitation of Marian 
Spychalski and Wladyslaw Gomutka. Ochab stated there had been 
no ground for the arrest of Gomutka, but that his views are still 
considered “nationalistic and opportunistic.” The revision of the 
cases of other arrested officers is in preparation. 

Second Congress of Village Supply Cooperatives in Warsaw. One 
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thousand delegates representing 3,600,000 members took part. 
Methods of better work as well as methods of fighting economic 
abuses in the organization were discussed. Delegations of village 
cooperatives from other satellite countries were also present. 

The International Committee of Former Prisoners of Mauthausen 
met for concultation in Warsaw Representatives of former prisoners 
from Austria, Belgium, Czechoslovakia and Western Germany were 
present. 

The resolution of the CC PZPR and the Council of Ministers ex- 
tends the competence of managers of State industrial enterprises. 
The resolution has as its goal the limitation of the excessive centrali- 
zation of economic life. 

The State Council convoked the Eighth Session of the Seym for 
April 23, 1956. The meetings of various parliamentary commissions 
receive extensive coverage in the press. 

Trybuna Ludu discusses the attitude toward the Home Army, and 
pledges rectification of past injustices. The leadership of the 
Home Army, however, is treated as the tool of foreign reaction. 
Polish-Iranian trade agreement for 1956 is signed. 

The All-Polish meeting of the building industry. Great importance 
attached to the proceedings. Former methods employed in building 
sharply criticized. In future, more emphasis to be put on the build- 
ing of pre-fabricated houses and other utility structures. According 
to Stefan Jedrychowski, during the Six-Year Plan 12,000 industrial 
objects were erected, 817,000 rooms with 13 million square meters 
of living space were built, and more than 600,000 people are em- 
ployed in the building industry. 

The Bolestaw Bierut, a 10,000 ton ship, launched in Gdafisk. 
Stanislaw Radkiewicz removed as Minister of State Farms; Mie- 
czystaw Moczar named his successor. Moczar previously Chairman 
of the Presidium of the Warsaw Voyevodship National Council. 
Together with this change, reorganization of the whole structure 
of this Ministry took place. Stefan Kalinowski removed from the 
post of General Attorney, his place taken by Marian Rybicki. The 
reason for the change: irregularities and abuses in the security ap- 
paratus. A similar change for similar reasons took place in the of- 
fice of the Military General Attorney. 


“Lenin Days” celebrated throughout Poland. The anniversary of the 
1945 Polish-Sovier Treaty of Friendship commemorated as part of 
this celebration. 

Trybuna Ludu publishes details of Polish-Soviet trade exchange for 
1955 without, however, giving the terms of trade. 

Eighth session of the Seym. The session voted the budget for 1956 
on the basis of Tadeusz Dietrich’s report. The outline of the plan 
for 1956 was also discussed. Budgetary revenue for 1956 will 
amount to 141.3 billion zloty, expenditures to 136.7 billion zloty. 
The plan provided for a 7.1 percent increase in industrial production 
and for a 5.5 percent increase in agricultural production. Several 
other bills were passed at the session. Among the most important 
were the bill for general amnesty for all offenders except common 
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criminals and spies (70,000 peopjle are to benefit from this am- 
nesty); the bill dealing with the fight against alcoholism; the bill 
dealing with abortion; and the bill on the rights and duties of 
teachers, etc. All the bills, except that dealing with abortion (five 
Progressive Catholic members of the Seym voted against it), were 
passed unanimously. The regime made efforts to enhance the pre- 
stige of the Parliament. More freedom for discussions and criticism 
promissed. 

Trybuna Ludu reprinted Edward Ochab’s article on the realization 
of Lenin’s principle on Party life which had appeared in Pravda. 
Ochab complained that the authority of the Party is undermined 
by “unresponsible criticism” and that the enemy elements want to 
profit from the freedom of discussions. 

Trybuna Ludu reported the Statistical Yearbook for Poland will be 
published shortly. The last Yearbook appeared in 1949. 


First of May celebrations throughout the country. Central celebra- 
tion held in Warsaw. Wiktor Klosiewicz and Edward Gierek de- 
livered speeches in which the Soviet Union was praised as Poland's 
great ally. The unity of the Party was stressed. According to Gierek, 
the discussion going on in Poland about the various aspects of dif- 
ficult living conditions will strengthen the regime. 
Warsaw—Prague “Peace Cycling Contest” organized by Trybuna 
Ludu, Neues Deutschland and Rude Pravo. Teams from all satellite 
countries, from the Soviet Union, and from England, Austria, Bel- 
gium, Finland, Sweden, Switzerland, and other countries participated. 
Much press attention devoted to this event. The Polish cyclist Sta- 
nistaw Krdlak won the individual prize. The Polish team won se- 
cond place. 

The Polish press commemorates the anniversary of the May Third 
Constitution. The Constitution is favorably treated as a great at- 
tempt at national revival. During previous years the May Third 
Constitution anniversary was not celebrated. 

Polish-Swedish trade agreement signed for the period up to April 
50; 1957. 

Jakub Berman resigned from the position of the Secretary of the 
CC as well as from post as First Deputy Prime Minister. The com- 
muniqué gave as the reason for his resignation the critical appraisal 
of Berman's activities in those branches of Polish life under Ber- 
man’s supervision. Together with Minc, Berman belonged to the 
inner circle of the Bierut regime. 

The draft of the new Penal Code is published. Many critical ap- 
praisals of the Code later appeared in the press. 

Trybuna Ludu reported that 5,200 peasant families settled in the 
Recovered Territories during 1956. 

The population of Warsaw reached 1,030,800 people. 

The celebration of Foundry Workers’ Day held in Stalinograd (Ka- 
towice). It was revealed that during the consultation of the workers 
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Five-Year Plan goal for steel production was established at 7.5 
million tons, i.e. about 500,000 tons more than the original goal. 
Trybuna Ludu criticized Western journalists for advocating natio- 
nal communism (Titoism) in satellite countries, Cyril Sulzberger of 
the New York Times the special target of this criticism. 
Tygodnik Powszechny and Dzif i Jutro, the weeklies of the Pro- 
gressive Catholics, appeared for the last time. In their place a new 
weekly, Kierunki, was started. The first issue of Kierunki appeared 
May 20, 1956. The editorial staff of Kierunki almost the same as 
that of Tygodnik Powszechny and Dzi§i Jutro. It is probable that the 
liquidation of the two weeklies and the launching of Kierunki is 
connected with the decision of the Holy See to put both periodicals 
on the Index of prohibited publications. 

Trybuna Ludu reported that in connection with the Polish-Indian 
agreement of April 3, 1956, regular sea communications will be 
started between Polish and Indian ports. 

The delegation of the French Parliament Committee on Foreign 
Affairs arrrived in Poland. 

Celebrated of the 50 years of scientific work of Professor Rafat 
Taubenschlag, a well-known expert on Roman law and Greek- 
Roman antiquity, held in Poland. 

Gtos Pracy reported that the Central Council of Trade Unions de- 
manded the abolishment of the law on labor discipline. 

Trybuna Ludu printed an article commemorating the battle of 
Monte Cassino. 

Trybuna Ludu reported that up to May 1, 1956, the number of 
productive cooperatives reached 10,616, consisting of 211,000 
peasant holdings with an area of about two million hectares. Dur- 
ing the first four months of 1956, 653 new productive coopera- 
tives were organized. 

General Zygmunt Berling decorated with the Banner of Labor I 
Class for his services in organizing the Polish Army (KoSciuszko 
Division) in USSR, and for his services to the government. Ber- 
ling is now Under Secretary in the Ministry of State Farms. 

Jozef Cyrankiewicz received the delegation of the Journalists’ As- 
sociation. Periodical press conferences at which the government 
policy is to be presented to journalists are to be introduced. 
Trybuna Ludu reported that the CC of the Trade Unions passed a 
resolution abolishing the practice of giving secret opinions about 
employees. 

Trybuna Ludu devoted much space to the commemoration of the 
Congress of Cultural Workers for the Defense of Freedom and 
Progress, which was held in May 1936 at Lwow. In this congress 
all leftist and pro-Communist writers of prewar Poland were re- 
presented. J. Cyrankiewicz and E. Ochab received writers who par- 
ticipated in the Lwéw congress and are now living in Poland. 
Congress of Women working in processing cooperatievs, services, 
and the trade network held with 777 delegates present represent- 
ing two million women employed in these economic branches. 
Trybuna Ludu reported that the Association for Unity with the 
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Emigration (“Polonia”) gave a reception for the 47 Poles from the 
US who came for a three-week visit to Poland. 
Trybuna Ludu publish statistics of crimes in Poland. 

The conclusion of the Presidents (Rectors) of Polish univer- 
sities and other higher schools took place. Changes in the teaching 
program and changes in rules dealing with examination and acad- 
emic degrees discussed. 


Wiktor Klosiewicz reported to a press conference the plans for reor- 
ganization of the work of the Central Council of Trade Unions. 
During the past the trade unions were often sharply attacked for 
their uselessness to the working class. In answering these charges 
the trade unions laid the responsibility for these shortcomings at the 
doorstep of the Party, which supervised trade union activities. 
Meeting of the delegation of members of the French Parliament 
Committee on Foreign Affairs with Polish members of Parliament. 
Daniel Mayer, the chairman of the French Committee, delivered a 
speech in which Polish-French friendship was praised. 


The Second Congress of Productive Cooperatives took place in 
Warsaw, with 2,700 delegates participating. This congress was 
originally to be held in March, but the meeting was postponed be- 
cause of Bolestaw Bierut’s death. The leaders of the government as 
well as the representatives of the kolkhoz movement in other satellite 
countries and in the Soviet Union were present. The discussion 
closely resembled the first Congress of Productive Cooperatives 
held in February 1953, the only difference being that the presen 
congress stressed the principle of voluntary access to the productive 
cooperatives very strongly. Deputy Prime Minister Zenon Nowak 
delivered the main speech in which he threatened “with beating” 
all those who would abuse the present freedom of discussion for 
fighting the idea of collectivization. 


An important session of Comecon (Council for Mutual Coopera- 
tion) took place in Berlin. All the economic plans of the satellite 
countries were discussed from the viewpoint of closer integration. 


Alfred Robens and Barnett Stross, both members of the British 
Labor Party, arrived in Poland at the invitation of the Polish In- 
stitute for Foreign Affairs. 


First day of Week of Polish-German Friendship. Similar week 
celebrated in Eastern Germany May 25—31, 1956. 


Trybuna Ludu reported that the delegation of the Polish Commut- 
tee for Radiophonics and of the Polish Radio headed by Wlodzi- 
mierz Sokorski returned from Moscow after a conference at which 
the question of forms of close cooperation between the Polish and 
Soviet radio networks were discussed. 


Trybuna Ludu began publication of the answers to the open con- 
test on the means of improving the management of national econ- 
omy. During the following month of June many interesting sug- 
gestions were printed in Trybuna Ludu, some containing very ser- 
ious criticisms of the present methods of economic administration. 
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In connection with Tito’s Moscow visit Trybuna Ludu printed a 
lengthy report on all events connected with Yugoslav-Soviet nego- 
tiations. Similar extensive coverage was given the Khrushchev- 
Bulganin visit to England in May 1956. 

Trybuna Ludu published an aggressive article in connection with 
the murder of the editor of Glos Ludowy, Tomasz Dabrowski, and 
of Frank Grodzicki in the Polish Club in New York. 

The heir to the throne of Cambodia, Prince Norodom Sihanouk, 
arrived in Poland on a state visit. Great publicity given this event. 
The Minister of Higher Education, Professor Stefan Zdtkiewski, 
gave a press interview during which he discussed the problem on 
higher education in Poland. From his remarks it appeared that the 
universities will be given more self-government and that professors 
will have more freedom in choosing the topics of their subjects and 
methods of teaching. This reform is to be implemented at the be- 
ginning of the next academic year. 

Trybuna Ludu reported an excursion of 46 Polish Canadians arrived 
for a visit to Poland. 

Trybuna Ludu reprinted an article by E. Kardelj on the role of the 
Yugoslav Communist Party in economic management which had ap- 
peared in the Moscow Pravda. The article argued the need for the 
separation of the Party apparatus from the economic administra- 
tion apparatus. The reprint of Kardelj’s article indicated that the 
Polish Communists are considering changes in the present role of 
the Party management. 

J. Cyrankiewicz held his first public press conference. Deputy 
Prime Ministers Tadeusz Gede and Stefan Jedrychowski, and Eu- 
geniusz Szyr, Chairman of the State Planning Commission, were 
also present. J. Cyrankiewicz stressed the need for responsible and 
factual criticism. 

Trybuna Ludu reprinted an article from Izviestia on the new period 
of cooperation among the socialist states. The article stressed that 
this cooperation had been inadequate in the past, and that greater 
integration of the economies of the Soviet bloc countries is neces- 
sary and will take place. The emphasis on greater integration in- 
dicated that hopes for more independence from Soviet control are 
unrealistic. 

The Second All-Polish Congress of Economists is held with 800 
economists participating. The government was not strongly re- 
presented at this conference. Oskar Lange criticized the low level 
of economic science, Bronistaw Minc questioned the priority of 
heavy industry, Wiodzimierz Brus advised the restoration of the 
law of demand and supply as the basis for determining the value 
and regulating the market relations. Other speakers demanded free- 
dom of economic research and spoke against Marxist dogmatism. 
An attempt of Tadeusz Dietrich, who represented the government, 
to defend orthodox Communist policy, failed. The Second Congress 
of Polish Economists indicated that the “thaw” which till now was 
limited to the sphere of literature had also begun in the field of 
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economic research. The Congress demanded that a commission con- 
sisting of qualified economists should be appointed in the Prime 
Minister's Office. This commission should have the right to eval- 
uate government proposals for economic policy. 


The Vice President of India, Dr. Sarvapalli Radhakriszan, came to 
visit Poland. He had previously visited Czechoslovakia. 

Trybuna Ludu devoted a lengthy commemorative article to the 
work of Professor Ludwik Krzywicki, a famous Polish sociologist. 
The article admitted that Krzywicki’s contribution to Polish science 
had been inadequately treated in official publications, Professor 
Krzywicki’s collected works are to be edited by the Polish Academy 
of Science. 

A general meeting of the Polish Academy of Science in Warsaw. 
The main report was delivered by Professor Henryk Jablofiski. The 
methods of directing the development of sciences in Poland were 
critically discussed. The lack of confidence and the limitation of 
freedom of research were particularly criticized. Professor Stani- 
slaw Arnold, who not so long ago represented the Party line in 
historical science, stated that it is a mistake to present historical 
facts to please official political theories. Professor Sierpifiski spoke 
against censorship of scientific works. The need for choosing men 
for academic posts according to their qualification and not accord- 
A resolution of the Presidium about the increased supply of machin- 
ing to Party standing was also stressed. 

ery for agriculture. 

Trybuna Ludu devoted much attention to the return of Stanislaw 
Cat-Mackiewicz to Poland. 

Trybuna Ludu reported the offices of the voyevodship militia (Peo- 
ple’s Police) have been given the right to issue passports for foreign 
travel. Such passports had previously been issued by the Ministry of 
Foreign Affairs. No regular passports will henceforth be necessary 
for travel to other “People’s Democracies.” 

Trybuna Ludu reported that up to June 10, 1956, 200,000 Polish 
books and a great number of periodicals were sold abroad. 

Trybuna Ludu reported that in the Klobuck district (bordering on 
the Czestochowa district) new rich deposits of iron ores were dis- 
covered. 

Trybuna Ludu reported that out of 47,000 graduates of professional 
schools only half have a chance to secure an appropriate job. The 
Polish press revealed for the first time that unemployment exists 
in Poland. The number of unemployed is estimated by various 
sources at 50,000 to 306,000. The potential surplus was given by 
some sources as 2 million persons. Unemployment is especially 
severe in small towns, which due to the abolition of private trade 
and small industries were deprived of their economic basis. The 
great majority of the unemploymed are women. 

Trybuna Ludu published an interview with Attorney General Mar- 
ian Rybicki and the Chairman of the Committee for Security Af- 
fairs, Edmund Pszczétkowski. The need for deepening the “People’s 
legality” as well as the need for rectification of injustices and the 
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question of guarantees against the recurrence of abuses of the se- 
curity apparatus were discussed. Marian Rybicki informed the press 
that a group of officers who were unjustly arrested in 1951 had 
been rehabilitated. 

Trybuna Ludu printed an article by Bogustaw Galeski in which he 
dealt with the question of kulaks. Similar articles were printed by J. 
Tepicht in Nowa Kultura. From the contents of these articles it ap- 
peared that a change in policy toward kulaks is in the making. Jerzy 
Tepicht proposed that kulaks should be offered a chance for 
“honorable” capitulation, and that “loyal kulaks” should be admit- 
ted to kolkhozes. 

Opening of the Twenty-Fifth Poznafi Fair. Twenty-five countries 
were represented and about 3,000 foreigners were present. The Pol- 
ish exhibits contained about 30,000 various articles. The Fair was 
disrupted for a short time by the riots on June 28. At the conclusion 
of the Fair it was reported about 1,500 deals were concluded with 
a combined value of 450 million rubles. The Poznan Fair was 
visited by about 400,000 people. 

Trybuna Ludu printed the resolution of the “Polonia” Society in 
which further repatriation of Poles, now residing in the West, is 
encouraged. 

Meeting of mining activities of the Party in Stalinograd (Katowice). 
Edward Ochab revealed in his speech delivered to the meeting that 
the deficit of coal amounts to 2.5 million tons. He proposed to in- 
crease the production goal for 1956 by 1 million tons. He also 
promised the betterment of living conditions and wages for the 
miners. 

J. Cyrankiewicz, T. Gade and E. Szyr conducted a second press con- 
ference. It appears that the government contemplates a change in 
its policy towards small private handicraft. Private artisans are to 
be supported. Employment of women and the liquidation of the 
closed consumer shops for some groups of privileged people were 
also discussed. 

In connection with the discussion of the level of real wages in Po- 
land (Hilary Minc’s assertion that during the Six-Year Plan real 
wages increased by 26.7 percent has been seriously questioned by 
many sources), the Presidium instructed the Central Statistical Of- 
fice to start investigation about the family budget. 

Trybuna Ludu reported that on August 19, 1956, the second ex- 
cursion of Poles from the US consisting of 32 people, arrived on a 
visit to Poland. 

According to estimates of Zycie Gospodarcze, June 21, 1956 the 
minimum amount of money necessary for food alone for one per- 
son is 347 zloty. It was estimated that a minimum of 625 zloty is 
required for one person to guarantee living on the “level of mis- 
ety” by Zycie Gospodarcze on June 6, 1956. 

Trybuna Ludu published the full text of the announcement of the 
Governments of the Soviet Union and Yugoslavia about their mu- 
tual relations as well as the declaration on the relationship between 
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the Union of Yugoslav Communists and the Communist Party of 
the Soviet Union. 

The closing of the school year in Poland. Four million pupils are 
in schools of general and vocational education; 30,000 students 
finished high school, 40,000 finished basic vocational schools, and 
30,000 finished special technical schools. 

Congress of the Self-Help Peasant Cooperatives in Warsaw, with 
2,000 delegates present. Edward Ochab delivered a speech at the 
opening. The Congress discussed methods of improving the work 
of self-help peasant cooperatives. 

Trybuna Ludu reported that 10,000 candidates applied for admis- 
sion to medical schools. 

The Ministry of Finance and the Ministry of Agriculture passed a 
joint resolution dealing with financial aid to individual peasants 
and the development of livestock production in productive coope- 
ratives; 1.05 million zloty was earmarked for credits for individual 
peasants for 1956. 

The Minister of Finance, Tadeusz Dietrich, reported a press con- 
ference that changes in income tax from salaries are to be in- 
troduced. 

Trybuna Ludu published statistics dealing with the social structure 
of the membership of the Party. 

Riots in Poznafi. The riots began with an orderly march of strikers 
who demanded bread and freedom. The shooting was started by the 
Security Police. According to Trybuna Ludu’s report of June 30, 
1956, 38 persons were killed and 270 wounded. Eyewitnesses re- 
ported that the number of killed and wounded was much higher. 
According to the official communiqué, printed in Trybuna Ludu, 
June 29, the riots were organized by foreign provocateurs. Cyran- 
kiewicz promised that the economic grievances of the workers 
would be rectified, but he stressed that the guilty will be punished 
with severity by the law. Later, the assertion that the Poznafi events 
were machinations of foreign agents was played down, and econ- 
omic grievances were stressed as the basic cause of the Poznan 
tragedy. 

The Secretary General of the United Nations, Dag Hammerskjold, 
came to Warsaw on the invitation of the Minister of Foreign Af- 
fairs, Adam Rapacki. 


Compiled by PRANCISZEK J. PROCH 
and STANISLAW SKRZYPEK 


































LIST OF PUBLICATIONS 
OF THE POLISH INSTITUTE OF ARTS AND SCIENCES IN AMERICA 


COKE FORMATION PROCESS AND PHYSICO-CHEMICAL PROPERTIES 
OF COALS by W. Swietoslawski, 1942 (out of print). 


THE MANUSCRIPT TRADITION OF THE TRAGEDIES OF AESCHYLUS 
by A. Turyn, 1943. 


THE CRUSADE OF VARNA by Oscar Halecki, 1943. 


KOSCIUSZKO IN THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION by M. Haiman, 1943 
(out of print). 


PINDARI EPINICIA, by A. Turyn, 1945. 

POEMS OF ADAM MICKIEWICZ, ed. by G. R. Noyes, 1945. 
COMPARISON OF CLIMATE OF USA AND EUROPE by W. Gorczynski, 1945. 
NO AND THE ETHICS OF ST. AUGUSTINE by B. Switalski, 


KOSCIUSZKO, LEADER AND EXILE by M. Haiman, 1946. 
JOURNAL OF PAPYROLOGY, ed. by R. Taubenschlag, 1946. 
THE ORIGINS OF MODERN RUSSIA by J. Kucharzewski, 1948. 
HENRYK SIENKIEWICZ 1846—1946, by W. Lednicki, 1948. 


THE BULLETIN of the Polish Institute of Arts and Sciences in America, 4 
volumes 1942—1946. 


THREE COLUMBIA LECTURES, by Florian Znaniecki, Waclaw Lednicki, 
Oscar Halecki, 1954. 
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Pushkin’s Bronze Horseman 
(THE STORY OF A MASTERPIECE) 


a Monograph by Wactaw Lednicki, with an 
Appendix including, in English, Mickie- 
wicz’s “Digression,” Pushkin’s “Bronze Horse- 
man,” and Other Poems. (In this work the 


role which Mickiewicz played in the creation 


of Pushkin’s poem is discussed in detail.) 


University of California Publications 


Slavic Studies, Volume I, University of California Press 
Berkeley and Los Angeles, 1955, pages i-viii; 1-163. 
One illustration 


Price: Cloth—$3.75; Paper—$2.50 
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